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LETTERS  OF  TRANSMITTAL 


The  President  of  the  United  States: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  submitting  herewith  the  twentieth  annual  report  on  United 
States  participation  in  the  United  Nations,  covering  calendar  year 
1965. 

That  year  gave  new  evidence  of  our  country's  vigorous  commit- 
ment to  the  world  organization,  and  to  the  cause  of  peace  which  it 
serves.  All  of  the  American  efforts  recorded  here — whether  political, 
economic,  social,  legal  or  administrative — were  designed  solely  to 
finrther  that  commitment. 

The  whole  world  shared  our  grief  when  Ambassador  Adlai  E. 
Stevenson  died  in  London  on  July  14,  1965.  The  respect  and  affec- 
tion in  which  he  was  held,  and  the  world's  gratitude  for  his  contribu- 
tions to  the  United  Nations,  found  expression  in  messages  from  officials 
and  leaders  around  the  globe,  and  in  the  rare  tribute  of  a  memorial 
meeting  in  the  General  Assembly  haU  at  the  United  Nations. 

One  measiu:e  of  a  nation's  regard  for  the  United  Nations  is  the 
quality  of  representatives  it  sends  to  the  Organization.  Accordingly, 
I  asked  Arthur  J.  Goldberg  to  leave  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  and  to  succeed  Ambassador  Stevenson  as  our  Permanent 
Hepresentative  to  the  United  Nations. 

Ambassador  Goldberg's  first  important  task  was  to  help  end  the 
paralysis  suffered  by  the  General  Assembly  in  1964  as  a  result  of  the 
U.N.  constitutional  crisis.  It  had  become  clear  that  the  member- 
ship as  a  whole  was  not  prepared  to  apply  the  penalty  provided  by 
Article  19  of  the  Charter — loss  of  vote  in  the  Assembly  for  those  more 
than  two  years  in  arrears — to  those  members  who  had  refused  to 
-contribute  their  assessed  shares  of  certain  peacekeeping  operations. 
On  August  16,  Ambassador  Goldberg  announced  that  the  United 
States  would  not  seek  to  frustrate  the  evident  desire  of  many  members 
that  the  General  Assembly  should  proceed  normally.  At  the  same 
time,  he  made  it  clear  that  the  United  States  reserved  the  same  option 
to  make  exceptions  to  collective  financing  assessments  in  the  future. 
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The  consensus  reached  by  the  General  Assembly  included  agreement 
that  the  Organization's  financial  difficulties  should  be  solved  through 
voluntary  contributions,  particularly  from  those  delinquent  in  their 
payments.  A  few  nations  contributed,  but  those  furthest  in  arrears 
did  not.  The  financial  condition  of  the  United  Nations  thus  re- 
mained precarious. 

Diu-ing  1965,  the  Security  Council  made  a  major  contribution  to 
international  peace  by  halting  the  hostilities  between  India  and 
Pakistan  arising  from  the  Kashmir  dispute.  In  thus  arresting  a  full- 
scale  war  on  the  sub-continent,  the  Organization  prevented  untold 
tragedy  in  Asia — and  proved  anew  its  value  as  an  instrument  for 
peace. 

United  Nations  peace  forces  and  truce  supervisors  continued  to 
stand  guard  throughout  1965  in  Cyprus,  in  Kashmir,  in  Korea,  and 
along  the  troubled  borders  of  Israel.  The  Security  Council  also 
dispatched  United  Nations  representatives  and  observers  to  the 
Dominican  Kepubhc  during  the  disorders  there;  but  the  primacy  of 
the  Organization  of  American  States  in  dealing  successfully  with 
this  regional  problem,  in  accordance  with  the  United  Nations  Charter, 
remained  unimpaired. 

During  the  3'ear,  concrete  steps  toward  disarmament  were  again 
strongly  urged  from  all  quarters,  although  progress  proved  dis- 
appointingly slow;  the  serious  problems  of  race  relations  and  colonial- 
ism in  Southern  Africa  were  also  a  cause  of  increasing  debate  and 
concern;  and  the  United  Nations  and  its  members  were  repeatedly 
urged  by  the  United  States  to  join  in  the  search  for  peace  in  Viet-Nam. 

In  my  speech  in  San  Francisco  on  June  25,  1965 — the  Twentieth 
Anniversary  of  the  United  Nations — I  called  upon  its  members  to 
use  aU  their  influence,  individually  and  collectively,  to  bring  to  the 
negotiating  table  those  who  seemed  determined  to  continue  the 
conflict.  Ambassador  Goldberg  addressed  similar  appeals  to  United 
Nations  members.  Indeed,  in  his  first  official  communication  as 
U.S.  Representative,  a  letter  to  the  Security  Council  President  on 
July  30,  1965,  Ambassador  Goldberg  recalled  the  legitimate  interest 
of  the  Security  Council  in  the  peace  of  Southeast  Asia  and  asserted 
that 

''The  United  States  stands  ready,  as  it  has  in  the  past,  to  collaborate 
unconditionally  with  members  of  the  Security  Council  in  the  search 
for  an  acceptable  formula  to  restore  peace  and  security  to  that  area 
of  the  world." 

Unfortunately,  these  initiatives  produced  no  affirmative  response 
from  those  supporting  the  aggression  against  South  Viet-Nam.  Two 
suspensions  of  the  bombing  of  North  Viet-Nam  during  the  year  were 
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no  more  successful  in  opening  the  path  to  honorable  negotiations. 
The  tragic  conflict  continues  unabated  in  Viet-Nam.  But  we  are 
continuing  our  efforts  untiringly  to  seek  a  peaceful  settlement  of 
this  issue  through  the  United  Nations  and  all  other  channels.  This 
was  the  key  issue  dealt  with  in  Ambassador  Goldberg's  statement 
to  the  twenty-first  General  Assembly  in  the  general  debate  in 
September  1966. 

The  year  1965  marked  the  mid-point  of  the  United  Nations 
Development  Decade.  It  was  a  year  of  sober  assessment.  Despite 
substantial  progress  in  some  areas,  it  was  clear  that  in  most  of  the 
more  than  one  hundred  countries  with  per  capital  incomes  of  less  than 
$200,  economic  growth  had  been  largely  swallowed  up  by  the  mounting 
tide  of  population  growth.  Multilateral  programs  of  aid,  trade,  and 
investment,  although  substantial  in  absolute  terms,  are  not  suffi- 
cient— even  when  combined  with  all  the  other  large  programs,  public 
and  private — to  narrow  the  "development  gap." 

This  discouraging  assessment  stimulated  new  efforts  to  cope  with 
development  problems: 

— The  newly  created  U.N.  Conference  on  Trade  and  Development 
began  its  search  for  new  trade  patterns  and  practices  which  would 
benefit  the  developing  countries. 

— The  establishment  of  a  new  U.N.  Organization  for  Industrial 
Development  was  approved  by  the  General  Assembly. 

— The  U.N.  Development  Program  was  estabhshed  by  merger  of 
the  U.N.  Expanded  Program  of  Technical  Assistance  and  the 
Special  Fund.  The  United  States  had  worked  long  and  hard  for 
the  integration  of  these  two  major  U.N.  operational  programs  in 
order  to  permit  better  planning  and  more  effective  use  of  resources. 

— Foundations  were  laid  for  the  new  Asian  Development  Bank  with 
a  capitalization  of  $1  billion,  including  a  $200  million  subscription 
by  the  United  States.  It  promises  to  be  one  of  the  most  effective 
agencies  for  the  financing  of  economic  and  social  development  in 
Asia. 

— A  new  African  Development  Bank,  designed  to  play  a  similar  role 
in  Africa,  opened  for  business. 

Through  these  and  other  instrumentalities,  our  delegations  in  U.N. 
agencies  have  given  leadership  and  positive  support  to  major  goals  in 
the  struggle  for  a  better  life:  more  food  production;  assistance  in 
voluntary  family  planning;  the  training  of  skilled  manpower;  develop- 
ment of  transport  and  communications;  fuller  utilization  of  natural 
resources;  and  increased  application  of  science  and  technology. 
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The  year  1965  had  been  designated  International  Cooperation  Year 
(ICY)  by  the  U.N.  General  Assembly,  and  U.N.  members  were  urged 
to  commemorate  it  in  appropriate  ways.  The  culmination  of  the 
American  celebration  was  a  White  House  Conference  attended  by 
more  than  5,000  distinguished  Americans — leaders  in  their  commu- 
nities, in  business  and  industry,  in  educational  and  labor  organizations, 
in  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  in  the  professions.  The  Conference 
discussed  reports  on  international  cooperation  in  agriculture,  atomic 
energy,  disarmament,  health,  the  welfare  of  women  and  youth,  and 
many  other  fields.  Many  of  its  recommendations  have  already  been 
put  into  effect.  Others  are  being  thoroughly  evaluated  by  a  special 
White  House  Committee  which  will  shortly  submit  its  report  to  me. 

Public  support  for  the  United  Nations  continued  at  a  high  level 
as  the  Organization  approached  its  twenty-first  anniversary.  Most 
thoughtful  people  know  that  the  United  Nations  is  a  far  from  perfect 
organization,  in  a  far  from  perfect  world.  Yet  they  also  recognize 
that  it  and  its  specialized  agencies  are  the  best  system  yet  devised 
for  sovereign  nations  to  work  together  with  equality  and  self-respect. 

Our  investment  in  the  United  Nations,  and  its  various  agencies 
and  special  programs,  supplements  other  activities  undertaken  to 
preserve,  protect,  or  promote  a  wide  range  of  national  interests. 
Above  aU,  our  commitment  to  the  United  Nations  is  an  expression  of 
faith  which  has  illumined  the  entire  history  of  our  country:  a  faith 
that  the  creative  powers  of  democracy  and  human  reason  can  overcome 
the  evils  of  tyranny  and  violence. 


The  White  House, 
March  9,  1967, 


The  Secretary  of  State  to  the  President 


Department  of  State 
Washington,  November  7,  1966 

The  President: 

Under  the  United  Nations  Participation  Act  (Public  Law  264, 
79th  Congress)  the  President  transmits  annually  to  the  Congress  a 
report  on  United  States  participation  in  the  United  Nations.  A 
report  on  the  activities  of  the  United  Nations  and  the  Specialized 
Agencies  for  the  year  1965  has  therefore  been  prepared. 

As  in  previous  years,  the  report  is  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the 
Government's  participation  in  the  work  of  the  United  Nations  and 
the  Specialized  Agencies. 

I  recommend  that  you  approve  the  report  for  transmittal  to  the 
Congress. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

The  President, 

The  White  House, 
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Nlaintenance  of  Peace 
and  Security 


DISARMAMENT  AND  ARMS  CONTROL 

United  Nations  Disarmament  Commission 

The  Conference  of  the  Eighteen-Nation  Committee  on  Disarma- 
ment (ENDC)  adjourned  its  1964  session,  having  decided  to  resume 
its  meetings  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  completion  of  disarmament 
discussions  at  the  19  th  General  Assembly,  on  a  date  to  be  fixed  by 
its  U.S.  and  Soviet  cochairmen.  In  February  1965,  when  it  became 
evident  that  the  dispute  over  the  financing  of  U.N.  peacekeeping 
operations  would  prevent  the  discussion  of  disarmament  issues  at  the 
19th  General  Assembly,  the  United  States  requested  the  Soviet 
Union^s  agreement  to  the  resiunption  of  the  ENDC  at  the  earliest 
possible  date.    The  Soviet  reply  was  noncommittal. 

On  March  31,  1965,  the  Soviet  Union's  Representative  to  the 
United  Nations,  Ambassador  Nikolai  Fedorenko,  wrote  to  the  Secre- 
tary-General and  requested  on  behalf  of  his  government  the  convening 
of  the  U.N.  Disarmament  Commission,  a  body  composed  of  all  mem- 
bers of  the  United  Nations.  He  said  that  his  government  believed 
that  there  should  be  ''a  thorough  examination  of  the  disquieting 
state  of  disarmament  negotiations"  in  the  ENDC,  and,  because  no 
such  discussion  had  been  possible  in  the  General  Assembly,  the 
Disarmament  Commission  should  be  convened. 

Commenting  on  this  Soviet  proposal,  the  U.S.  Representative, 
Ambassador  Adlai  E.  Stevenson,  recalled  that  in  view  of  the  impor- 
tance which  the  United  States  attached  to  disarmament  negotiations, 
it  had  been  pressing  vigorously  for  the  reconvening  of  the  ENDC 
which,  ''in  our  judgment  is  the  best  forum  in  which  to  reach  agree- 
ment on  concrete  disarmament  proposals."  However,  if  the  majority 
of  U.N.  members  favored  a  meeting  of  the  Disarmament  Commission, 
the  United  States  would  participate  constructively  and  hope  that 
useful  ideas  would  emerge  which  could  then  be  considered  in  detail 
by  the  ENDC. 
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After  consulting  other  members,  the  Secretary-General  announced 
he  would  call  the  Disarmament  Commission  into  session  on  April  21. 
After  a  preliminary  meeting  on  that  day,  at  which  the  Representative 
of  the  United  Arab  Republic,  Ambassador  Mohamed  Awad  El  Kony, 
was  elected  chairman,  the  Commission's  general  debate  began  on 
April  26  and  continued  until  May  25. 

U.S.  and  U.S.S.R.  Opening  Statements 

The  Soviet  Representative  began  the  debate  with  a  strong  attack 
upon  all  aspects  of  U.S.  foreign  policy,  including — at  length — Ameri- 
can activities  in  Viet-Nam.  He  characterized  the  results  of  the 
ENDC  as  ''completely  unsatisfactory,"  declared  that  U.S.  disarma- 
ment proposals  amounted  only  to  control  without  disarmament,  and 
said  that  his  government's  memorandum  of  December  7,  1964,  which 
had  been  submitted  to  the  U.N.  General  Assembly,  constituted  a 
basis  for  disarmament  negotiations  which  could  yield  maximum 
results.  He  singled  out  3  of  the  11  measures  contained  in  that 
memorandum  for  priority  consideration  by  the  Disarmament  Com- 
mission: the  withdrawal  of  foreign  troops  from  the  territory  of  other 
states;  the  dismantling  of  foreign  bases  on  the  territory  of  other 
states;  and  the  prohibition  of  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons.  In  stressing 
the  importance  of  reaching  an  agreement  on  preventing  the  spread  of 
nuclear  weapons,  he  pointed  out  that  the  Soviet  Union  would  not 
agree  to  any  treaty  under  which  a  NATO  multilateral  force  could  be 
created. 

On  April  26,  Ambassador  Stevenson  replied  to  the  Soviet  attack 
on  the  United  States  and  said  it  had  ''only  served  to  confirm  wide- 
spread doubts  about  the  Soviet  Union's  motives  in  convening  this 
meeting."  In  replying  to  the  ''irrelevant  assault"  he  noted  that  the 
U.S.S.R.  continued  to  express  its  views  on  the  situation  in  Southeast 
Asia  everywhere  except  in  the  Security  Council — "the  very  forum 
which  the  Soviet  Union  insists  is  the  only  forum  competent  to  take 
any  action  upon  the  situation." 

He  declared  that  the  United  States  was  determined  to  work  toward 
general  and  complete  disarmament  as  part  of  its  long-term  effort  to 
achieve  a  better  and  safer  world  through  the  application  of  the 
principles  of  the  U.N.  Charter.  However,  achievement  of  this  goal 
first  required  a  halt  and  reversal  of  the  arms  race,  beginning  with 
measures  on  which  agreement  seemed  possible.  He  noted  that 
President  Johnson  had  outlined  several  such  measures  for  study  and 
negotiation  in  his  message  to  the  ENDC  on  January  21,  1964,  in- 
cluding a  verified  freeze  on  the  number  and  characteristics  of  offensive 
and  defensive  strategic  nuclear  delivery  vehicles,  a  cutoff  of  production 
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of  fissionable  material  for  weapons  use,  and  measures  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  nuclear  weapons. 

Stressing  the  urgent  need  to  halt  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons, 
the  U.S.  Representative  recommended,  as  a  first  step,  a  nonprolifera- 
tion  agreement  by  which  the  nuclear  powers  would  pledge  not  to 
relinquish  control  of  nuclear  weapons  or  provide  assistance  necessary 
for  their  manufacture  to  nations  not  now  possessing  them.  Non- 
nuclear  states  would  agree  not  to  manufacture  or  otherwise  acquire 
control  of  nuclear  weapons. 

At  the  same  time,  he  noted  that  the  security  of  states  which  forego 
the  development  of  nuclear  weapons  should  also  be  given  considera- 
tion, and  repeated  President  Johnson's  statement  of  October  18,  1964, 
that  ''The  nations  that  do  not  seek  national  nuclear  weapons  can  be 
sure  that  if  they  need  our  strong  support  against  some  threat  of 
nuclear  blackmail,  then  they  will  have  it." 

Finally,  the  U.S.  Representative  recommended  the  early  conclusion 
of  a  comprehensive  test  ban  agreement  as  a  further  step  in  preventing 
the  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons. 

Summary  of  Debate 

In  the  course  of  the  Disarmament  Commission's  month-long  debate, 
the  following  major  issues  were  covered. 

NONPROLIFERATION 

Although  there  was  widespread  agreement  on  the  urgent  need  to 
prevent  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons,  there  were  du^ering  views  on 
how  best  to  approach  this  problem.  India,  Japan,  Sweden,  and 
several  other  countries  called  for  a  ''package"  approach,  which  would 
make  agreement  on  a  nonproliferation  treaty  contingent  upon  agree- 
ments on  other  measures  such  as  a  comprehensive  test  ban,  reductions 
in  nuclear  weapons  stockpiles,  and  (in  the  Indian  proposal)  safeguards 
to  countries  threatened  by  nuclear  or  near-nuclear  powers. 

Commenting  on  these  proposals,  the  U.S.  Representative,  William 
C.  Foster,  noted  that  the  United  States  fully  recognized  the  merit 
of  a  broad  program  to  meet  the  nonproliferation  problem.  However, 
he  pointed  out,  insistence  upon  the  adoption  of  a  whole  range  of 
measures  more  or  less  simultaneously  would  result  in  a  continuing 
stalemate  in  disarmament  negotiations.  He  urged  agreement  as 
rapidly  as  possible  on  each  component  of  a  sound  program  to  prevent 
nuclear  proliferation. 

The  Soviet  Representative  sought  to  portray  the  possibility  of  a 
NATO  multilateral  force  (MLF)  as  the  sole  obstacle  to  a  nonpro- 
liferation agreement.    He  insisted  that  the  creation  of  an  MLF  or 
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the  British-proposed  Atlantic  nuclear  force  (ANF)  would  give  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany  access  to  nucjear  weapons.  Therefore 
any  such  force  must  be  banned  in  a  nonproliferation  agreement.  The 
U.S.  Representative  reiterated  that  a  NATO  nuclear  force  would  be 
completely  consistent  with  U.S.  opposition  to  the  spread  of  nuclear 
weapons  capabilities,  and  that  any  such  force  would  entail  effective 
safeguards  to  insure  against  proliferation. 

Comprehensive  Test  Ban 

There  was  strong  support  in  the  Disarmament  Commission  for  an 
early  agreement  on  a  comprehensive  test  ban.  Pending  the  conclu- 
sion of  such  an  agreement,  several  countries  urged  a  moratorium  on 
all  nuclear  tests.  On  May  17  the  U.S.  Representative  agreed  that 
the  ''time  is  right"  for  agreement  but  rejected  an  unverified  morato- 
rium.   He  declared: 

We  are  willing  to  explore  what  would  constitute  an  adequate  verification  system 
in  light  of  recent  and  prospective  developments  in  our  capabilities.  If  such  ex- 
ploration indicates  that  verification  requirements  can  be  satisfied  by  a  different 
number  and  type  of  inspections  from  those  previously  proposed,  we  will  take  those 
facts  into  account.  We  are  ready  to  begin  this  exploration  as  soon  as  possible 
at  a  resumed  session  of  the  ENDC. 

The  U.S.  Representative  declared  that  the  detonation  of  a  nuclear 
device  by  Communist  China  on  May  14  was  ''a  deplorable  step  in  the 
wrong  direction"  and  was  carried  out  ''in  total  disregard  of  the  partial 
test  ban  treaty  to  which  more  than  100  countries  have  adhered." 

The  Soviet  Representative  again  denied  the  need  for  onsite  in- 
spections and  contended  that  national  detection  systems  were  fully 
adequate  to  control  a  ban  on  underground  tests. 

U.S.  "Freeze"  and  "Cutoff"  Proposals 

The  United  States  continued  to  urge  a  verified  freeze  on  the  number 
and  characteristics  of  strategic  nuclear  delivery  vehicles,  both  missiles 
and  aircraft.  Such  a  measure  would  limit  the  production  of  these 
vehicles  to  present  levels,  stop  the  development  of  newer  types,  and 
constitute  one  of  the  most  direct  and  logical  ways  to  halt  the  nuclear 
arms  race. 

Several  representatives  commented  favorably  on  this  idea  and  some 
suggested  linking  it  to  other  measures  such  as  the  outright  destruction 
of  such  vehicles.  However,  the  Soviet  Representative  dismissed  the 
U.S.  proposal  as  an  effort  to  replace  disarmament  by  measures  of 
control  over  existing  armaments  and  declared  that  it  was  "actually 
designed  to  maintain  the  accumulated  resources  at  their  present 
levels." 

As  an  illustration  of  its  proposal  for  a  verified  cutoff  in  the  produc- 
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tion  of  fissionable  materials  for  weapons  use  and  the  transfer  of  agreed 
amounts  of  such  materials  to  peaceful  uses,  the  United  States  said 
that  it  would  be  prepared  to  transfer  60,000  kilograms  of  weapons 
grade  U-235  to  nonweapons  use  if  the  U.S.S.R.  would  agree  to  transfer 
40,000  kilograms.  The  Soviet  Representative  rejected  this  proposal 
alleging  that  it  ''means  absolutely  nothing  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  United  States  nuclear  potential."  He  declared  that  U.S.  military 
leaders  already  consider  their  stockpiles  of  nuclear  weapons  to  be 
more  than  sufficient  and  that  the  proposal  was  designed  to  establish 
control  over  the  atomic  production  of  other  states  while  maintaining 
at  present  levels  the  means  to  wage  nuclear  war. 

Withdrawal  of  Foreign  Troops  and  Dismantling  of  Foreign  Bases 

The  Soviet  Union  again  sought  support  for  its  longstanding  proposal 
for  the  withdrawal  of  troops  from  foreign  countries  and  for  the  dis- 
mantling of  foreign  bases.  Although  a  number  of  delegates  from 
nonalined  nations  voiced  their  opposition  to  foreign  bases  and  the 
stationing  of  troops  abroad  as  a  matter  of  principle,  many  expressed 
an  awareness  that  any  blanket  condemnation  of  them  was  unrealistic. 
The  U.S.  Representative  pointed  out  on  May  17  that  the  Soviet 
proposals  were  not  disarmament  measures  but  rather  efforts  to  secure 
a  redeployment  of  forces  in  a  manner  advantageous  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  Considering  the  likely  consequences  of  such  proposals,  it  was 
necessary  to  recall  that  the  Soviet  Union  had  openly  supported  what 
it  called  ''wars  of  national  liberation"  and  that  Communist  China 
was  engaged  in  promoting  one  in  Viet-Nam.  It  was  also  necessary  to 
recall  that  the  deployment  of  U.S.  forces  abroad  and  the  creation  of 
certain  bases  had  been  the  direct  consequence  of  Soviet  threats  and 
aggressive  acts  following  the  Second  World  War. 

Prohibition  on  the  Use  of  Nuclear  Weapons 

The  Soviet  Union  sought  the  Commission's  endorsement  of  an 
earlier  Ethiopian  proposal  to  convene  a  conference  to  ban  the  use  of 
nuclear  weapons.  On  May  17,  the  U.S.  Representative  pointed  out 
that  the  reasons  for  U.S.  opposition  to  this  proposal  were  clearly  set 
forth  in  a  letter  of  June  30,  1962,  from  Secretary  of  State  Rusk  to  the 
U.N.  Secretary-General,  in  v/hich  the  Secretary  had  stated: 

The  United  States  Government  can  and  does  offer  the  fullest  assurances  that  it 
will  never  use  any  weapon,  large  or  small,  with  aggressive  intent.  But  the 
United  States,  like  other  free  nations,  must  be  fully  prepared  to  exercise  effective 
self-defense  as  provided  in  the  United  Nations  Charter  ....  The  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations  makes  a  distinction,  not  between  one  weapon  and  another,  but 
between  the  use  of  force  for  aggression  and  for  defense.  This  distinction  is 
critical.    It  is  the  firm  belief  of  the  United  States  that  the  only  sure  way  to 
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eliminate  the  threat  to  mankind  posed  by  nuclear  weapons  is  to  remove  them 
from  the  arsenals  of  the  nations  through  a  program  of  general  and  complete 
disarmament  under  effective  international  control. 

World  Disarmament  Conference 

The  Second  Conference  of  the  Non-Aligned  Countries,  meeting  at 
Cairo  in  October  1964,  had  proposed  a  world  disarmament  conference 
''to  which  all  countries  would  be  invited."  This  proposal  reflected 
both  the  desire  of  many  nations  to  include  Communist  China  in 
disarmament  discussions  and  the  dissatisfaction  of  some  with  the 
progress  of  disarmament  negotiations  in  the  ENDC. 

On  May  3,  1965,  Yugoslavia  submitted  a  memorandum  to  the 
Disarmament  Commission  strongly  advocating  the  convening  of  a 
world  disarmament  conference.  This  proposal  gained  wide  support, 
particularly  among  nonalined  and  Soviet  bloc  countries.  However, 
while  many  delegates  supported  the  idea,  they  did  not  share  the 
U.S.S.R.'s  negative  view  of  the  ENDC  and  urged  that  it  resume 
promptly,  giving  priority  consideration  to  measures  discussed  at  the 
Commission  and  to  the  convening  of  a  world  disarmament  conference. 

The  U.S.  Representative  acknowledged  that  the  ENDC  had  not 
necessarily  measured  up  to  all  expectations  but  expressed  doubt  that 
the  absence  of  particular  countries  accounted  for  the  inability  to 
reach  agreements.  He  declared  that  the  difficulties  encountered  at 
Geneva  would  not  be  erased  by  modifying  the  ENDC's  composition 
and  noted  that  this  body  had  proved  to  be  of  value  in  ''narrowing 
the  differences  that  stand  in  the  way  of  agreement."  Subsequently, 
on  June  9,  he  explained  the  U.S.  position  on  the  question  of  a  world 
disarmament  conference  (see  page  8). 

Draft  Resolutions 

The  Commission  ended  its  general  debate  on  May  25.  After  a 
short  recess  it  resumed  on  June  1  and  considered  five  draft  resolutions, 
two  submitted  by  the  Soviet  Union  on  May  27,  and  one  each  by  the 
United  States  on  June  1,  Yugoslavia  on  June  3,  and  Sweden  on  June  4. 

U.S.  Proposal 

The  U.S.  draft  resolution  urged  that  the  ENDC  reconvene  as  soon 
as  possible  to :  resume  negotiations  on  a  comprehensive  treaty  banning 
all  nuclear  weapon  tests;  draft  an  international  nonproliferation 
agreement  as  called  for  by  the  General  Assembly  in  1961;  conclude 
an  agreement  to  halt  all  production  of  fissionable  material  for  weapons 
use  and  to  transfer  to  nonweapons  use  sizable,  agreed  quantities  of 
such  material;  and  explore  a  freeze  on  the  number  and  characteristics 
of  strategic  nuclear  offensive  and  defensive  delivery  vehicles,  which 
would  open  the  path  to  early  reductions  in  such  vehicles. 
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Soviet  Proposals 

The  first  Soviet  draft  resolution  called  for  a  conference  of  all  states 
to  conclude  a  convention  prohibiting  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  and 
a  declaration  by  the  nuclear  states  that,  pending  such  a  convention, 
they  would  not  be  the  first  to  use  nuclear  weapons. 

The  second  draft  resolution  called  upon  all  states  maintaining 
military  bases  in  other  countries  ''to  liquidate  them  forthwith"  and 
asked  the  states  concerned  to  conclude  an  agreement  ''providing  for 
the  withdrawal  of  all  foreign  troops  within  their  national  frontiers. 

Swedish  Proposal 

The  Swedish  draft,  eventually  cosponsored  by  29  countries,  reaf- 
firmed the  request  of  the  General  Assembly  that  all  states  become 
parties  to  the  limited  test  ban  treaty,  and  recommended  that  the 
ENDC  (1)  reconvene  as  early  as  possible  to  resume  its  efforts  to 
develop  a  treaty  on  general  and  complete  disarmament  under  effective 
international  control  and  to  consider  proposals  for  collateral  measures; 
(2)  consider  "as  a  matter  of  priority"  the  extension  of  the  limited  test 
ban  treaty  to  include  underground  tests;  (3)  give  "special  priority" 
to  the  question  of  a  treaty  on  the  nonproliferation  of  nuclear  weapons, 
with  close  attention  to  suggestions  "that  agreement  could  be  facilitated 
by  adopting  a  program  of  certain  related  measures";  and  (4)  keep  in 
mind  the  principle  of  converting  to  programs  of  economic  and  social 
development  of  the  developing  countries  "a  substantial  part  of  the 
resources  gradually  released  by  the  reduction  of  military  expenditures." 

On  June  14  a  Brazilian  motion  to  give  voting  priority  to  the  29-power 
draft  was  approved.  The  resolution  as  a  whole  was  adopted  on  June 
15  by  a  vote  of  83  (U.S.)  to  1  (Albania),  with  18  (Algeria,  Bulgaria, 
Burundi,  Byelorussian  S.S.R.,  Cambodia,  Cuba,  Czechoslovakia, 
France,  Guinea,  Hungary,  Mali,  Mongolia,  Pakistan,  Poland, 
Romania,  Ukrainian  S.S.R.,  U.S.S.R.,  Yemen)  abstentions. 

The  U.S.  Representative  explained  the  U.S.  vote,  and  welcomed 
the  recommendation  that  the  ENDC  reconvene  as  early  as  possible. 
He  also  supported  the  high  priority  given  to  a  comprehensive  test  ban 
and  a  nonproliferation  agreement,  but  explained  the  U.S.  under- 
standing that  the  reference  in  the  text  to  a  "program  of  certain  related 
measures"  did  not  suggest  a  delay  in  implementing  those  measures  on 
which  agreement  was  immediately  possible  until  others  could  be 
agreed  upon  as  well.  Although  the  United  States  hoped  that  savings 
resulting  from  the  implementation  of  disarmament  agreements  could 
be  used  to  enhance  the  welfare  of  peoples  everywhere,  it  believed 
that  assistance  to  developing  countries  should  not  be  related  to 
fluctuations  in  national  military  expenditures  but  rather  to  progress 
made  in  achieving  disarmament  agreements. 
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Immediately  following  the  adoption  of  the  29-power  resolution, 
the  Soviet  Representative  said  that  his  government  would  not  ask 
for  a  vote  on  its  two  resolutions.  The  United  States  likewise  did 
not  press  its  resolution  to  a  vote. 

Yugoslav  Proposal 

The  Yugoslav  draft  resolution,  cosponsored  by  36  countries,  wel- 
comed the  proposal  of  the  Cairo  Non-Aligned  Conference  for  a  world 
disarmament  conference  of  ^'all  countries"  and  recommended  ''that 
the  General  Assembly  give  urgent  consideration  to  the  above  men- 
tioned proposal  at  its  Twentieth  session." 

The  U.S.  Representative  said  on  June  9  that  the  basic  question  on 
this  issue  was  whether  or  not  such  a  conference  would  actually 
facilitate  disarmament  negotiations.  In  the  opinion  of  the  United 
States  such  a  conference,  if  held  in  unpropitious  circmnstances, 
would  only  reflect  discord  and  serve  ''as  a  propaganda  forum  for 
those  whose  interest  is  not  in  promoting  disarmament  but  in  propa- 
gating an  aggressive  point  of  view\"  Thus  it  could  worsen  rather 
than  improve  the  atmosphere  for  disarmament  negotiations.  Recog- 
nizing that  the  sponsors  of  this  resolution  viewed  it  as  a  means  of 
associating  all  militarily  significant  states  with  future  disarmament 
talks,  the  U.S.  Representative  agreed  that  sooner  or  later  all  such 
states  m.ust  participate,  but  said  that  until  such  participation  could 
be  achieved  on  a  constructive  basis,  the  United  States  believed  that 
the  primary  task  was  to  avoid  any  action  which  would  delay  or  make 
more  difficult  the  achieving  of  agreements  which  are  "urgently 
necessary  now  and  are  possible  even  on  a  more  limited  basis." 

A  large  majority  of  Commission  members  supported  the  36-power 
draft  and  on  June  11  it  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  89  to  0,  with  16 
(Congo  (Leopoldville),  Costa  Rica,  El  Salvador,  France,  Greece, 
Guatemala,  Honduras,  Ireland,  Israel,  Nicaragua,  Paraguay,  Portugal, 
Senegal,  South  Africa,  Spain,  U.S.)  abstentions. 

After  adopting  the  two  resolutions,  the  Disarmament  Commission 
adjourned  on  June  16. 

Conference  of  the  Eighteen-Nation  Committee  on  Disarmament 
QENDC) 

The  ENDC  met  at  Geneva  from  July  27  to  September  16,  1965. 
The  principal  forum  of  disarmament  negotiations  since  1962,  its 
members  include  Brazil,  Bulgaria,  Burma,  Canada,  Czechoslovakia, 
Ethiopia,  France,  India,  Italy,  Mexico,  Nigeria,  Poland,  Romania, 
Sweden,   the  U.S.S.R.,   the  United  Ai^ab   Republic,   the  United 
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Kingdom,  and  the  United  States.  France,  however,  has  never 
participated. 

In  a  message  of  July  27  to  the  ENDC,  President  Johnson  said: 

I  have  instructed  the  American  delegation  to  pursue  the  following  objectives 
with  all  the  determination  and  wisdom  they  can  command: 

First,  to  seek  agreements  that  will  limit  the  perilous  spread  of  nuclear  weapons, 
and  make  it  possible  for  all  countries  to  refrain  without  fear  from  entering  the 
nuclear  arms  race. 

Second,  to  work  toward  the  effective  limitation  of  nuclear  weapons  and  nuclear 
delivery  systems,  so  that  we  can  diminish  present  danger  as  well  as  prevent 
expanding  peril. 

Third,  to  work  for  a  truly  comprehensive  test-ban  treaty. 

William  C.  Foster,  Director  of  the  U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Agency  (ACDA),  headed  the  U.S.  delegation. 

Measures  To  Halt  The  Spread  of  Nuclear  Weapons 

On  August  17  the  United  States,  after  consulting  Canada,  Italy, 
and  the  United  Kingdom  (other  members  of  the  Western  Foiu*j, 
tabled  a  draft  treaty  under  which  the  nuclear  powers  would  under- 
take (1)  not  to  transfer  nuclear  weapons  into  the  national  control 
of  any  country  not  having  them,  either  directly,  or  indirectly  through 
a  military  alliance;  (2)  not  to  assist  a  non-nuclear  country  to  manu- 
facture nuclear  weapons;  and  (3)  not  to  take  any  action  which  would 
cause  an  increase  in  the  number  of  states  and  other  organizations 
having  independent  power  to  use  nuclear  weapons.  For  their  part, 
non-nuclear  countries  would  agree  not  to  receive  nuclear  weapons 
into  their  national  control  and  to  refrain  from  manufactuiing  them. 
They  too  would  be  bound  not  to  take  any  action  that  would  increase 
the  number  of  independent  nuclear  entities. 

Under  other  provisions  of  the  draft  treaty,  all  parties  would  under- 
take to  facilitate  the  application  of  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency  (IAEA)  or  equivalent  international  safeguards  to  their  peace- 
ful nuclear  activities.  There  were  accession  and  withdrawal  clauses 
similar  to  those  in  the  1963  limited  test  ban  treaty,  and  provision 
for  review  after  a  specified  period.  The  U.S.  Eepresentative  ex- 
plained that  this  review  provision  was  included  because  of  the  'Vide 
concern"  that  a  nonproliferation  treaty  ''should  be  accompanied  by 
progress  to  halt  and  reduce  rising  nuclear  stocks." 

The  Soviet  Representative  criticized  the  U.S.  draft  treaty  because 
it  did  not  preclude  the  establishment  of  a  multilateral  nuclear  force 
(MLF)  or  an  Atlantic  nuclear  force  in  which  the  Federal  Kepublic 
of  Germany  would  participate.  He  subsequently  charged  that  the 
Western  Powers  were  not  really  trying  to  solve  the  nonproliferation 
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problem  and  claimed  that  the  U.S.  draft  treaty  by  'legalizing"  the 
MLF  would  leave  open  a  channel  of  dissemination.  ''On  that  basis," 
he  concluded,  "it  is  impossible  to  arrive  at  an  agreement." 

The  U.S.  Representative  stated  that  the  draft  treaty  would  clearly 
prevent  direct  or  indirect  access  to  nuclear  weapons  by  non-nuclear 
countries  and  that  it  would  also  prevent  the  emergence  of  additional 
nuclear  entities.  It  would  not,  however,  preclude  such  nuclear  ar- 
rangements as  the  MLF  as  long  as  they  did  not  constitute  an  entity 
with  power  to  use  nuclear  weapons  independently  of  the  participating 
nuclear  states.  He  pointed  out  that  under  the  U.S.  draft  there 
could  be  no  new  independent  nuclear  entity  unless  an  existing  nuclear 
power  tiu-ned  over  its  whole  stockpile  of  nuclear  weapons  to  an  inter- 
national organization  and  renounced  its  right  of  veto  over  the  col- 
lective force.  He  explained  that  this  possibility  was  left  open  because 
the  United  States  did  not  wish  to  preclude  forever  "any  new  collective 
political  and  defense  entity  ...  in  Western  Europe."  Even  then, 
however,  no  non-nuclear  nation  could  acquire  independent  power  to 
use  nuclear  weapons.  Finally,  he  declared  that  the  MLF,  if  created, 
would  be  fully  compatible  with  the  draft  treaty  and  that  none  of 
the  non-nuclear  countries  "would  acquire  nuclear  weapons  or  be  able 
to  fire  them  on  the  basis  of  a  national  decision." 

Nonproliferation  was  also  of  deep  concern  to  the  eight  nonalined 
members  of  the  ENDC — Brazil,  Burma,  Ethiopia,  India,  Mexico, 
Nigeria,  Sweden,  and  the  United  Arab  Republic.  On  September  15 
they  submitted  a  joint  memorandum  noting  the  U.S.  draft  treaty  and 
expressing  regret  that  the  various  approaches  for  an  adequate  treaty 
had  not  yet  been  reconciled.  They  took  the  position  that  a  non- 
proliferation  treaty  was  only  a  means  to  an  end,  i.e.,  "general  and 
complete  disarmament,  and,  more  particularly,  nuclear  disarmament." 
They  were  convinced  therefore  that  nonproliferation  measures  should 
"be  coupled  with  or  followed  by  tangible  steps  to  halt  the  nuclear 
arms  race  and  to  Hmit,  reduce  and  eliminate  the  stocks  of  nuclear 
weapons  and  the  means  of  their  deHvery." 

Canada,  Italy,  and  the  United  Kingdom  supported  the  U.S.  di^aft 
treaty,  although  the  U.K.  Representative  told  the  ENDC  that  his 
government  would  prefer  to  eliminate  the  possibility  of  a  European 
nuclear  force  free  of  the  veto  of  an  existing  nuclear  power,  which  the 
U.S.  proposal  left  open. 

On  September  14  the  ItaHan  Representative  submitted  a  draft 
declaration  under  which  the  non-nuclear  countries  would  commit 
themselves  not  to  develop  a  nuclear  capability  for  a  definite  time 
period.  The  proposal  also  provided  that  prior  to  the  expiration  of 
the  agreement,  the  signatories  would  consult  on  its  possible  extension, 
in  light  of  "the  progress  which  has  been  made  toward  international 
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agreements  to  prevent  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons,  or  to  halt  the 
nuclear  arms  race,  and  to  reduce  nuclear  arsenals.''  The  Italian 
Representative  explained  that  his  country  continued  to  support  the 
U.S.  draft  treaty  and  that  the  Italian  proposal  was  intended  to  meet 
the  immediate  danger  while  efforts  continued  for  a  general  treaty. 

The  U.S.  Representative  welcomed  the  Italian  proposal.  He  also 
endorsed  the  Italian  view  that  a  nonproliferation  treaty  should 
remain  the  chief  objective,  and  said  he  hoped  for  fruitful  negotiations 
at  the  next  session  of  the  ENDC.  He  thought,  however,  that  if 
those  negotiations  became  prolonged,  the  Italian  proposal  could  be  a 
useful  interim  measure  to  freeze  the  situation  until  a  treaty  could  be 
achieved. 

Question  of  a  Comprehensive  Test  Ban 

The  United  States  strongly  supported  the  U.N.  Disarmament 
Commission's  recommendation  that  the  ENDC  consider  as  a  matter 
of  priority  the  extension  of  the  1963  limited  test  ban  treaty  to  cover 
underground  nuclear  tests.  The  U.S.  Representative  reiterated  the 
U.S.  position  with  regard  to  the  detection  and  identification  of  seismic 
events  and  reviewed  in  detail  the  technical  problems  of  verification. 
If  a  worldmde  system  of  large  aperture  seismic  arrays  were  estab- 
lished, he  estimated  that  it  would  be  possible  to  detect  all  underground 
events  of  seismic  magnitude  4.0  or  greater  and  to  identify  as  earth- 
quakes 80  percent  of  events  above  a  few  kilotons.  This  would  leave 
about  45  unidentified  events  each  year  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Although 
this  number  could  be  reduced  by  the  use  of  ocean-bottom  seismometers, 
the  United  States  would  want  assurance  that  the  remaining  unidenti- 
fied events  were  not  nuclear  explosions,  and  it  believed  that  the  use 
of  onsite  inspections  was  the  only  method  that  would  provide  this 
assurance.  The  U.S.  Representative  again  invited  the  U.S.S.R.  to 
participate  in  technical  discussions. 

The  U.A.R.  Representative  repeated  several  suggestions  he  had 
made  in  1964,  which  included  an  agreement  to  stop  underground  tests 
above  a  threshold  of  seismic  magnitude  4.75;  a  voluntary  moratorium 
on  all  other  underground  tests;  and  an  exchange  of  scientific  and 
technical  data.  On  September  7  the  Soviet  Representative  stated 
that  the  first  two  measures  were  consistent  with  the  Soviet  position 
that  national  means  were  adequate  to  monitor  an  underground  test 
ban,  and  announced  that  the  U.S.S.R.  could  agree  to  a  threshold  test 
ban  coupled  with  a  moratorium.  He  said  nothing  about  the  U.A.R. 
proposal  for  an  exchange  of  scientific  and  technical  data,  which  was 
later  incorporated  in  a  memorandum  submitted  September  15  by  the 
eight  nonalined  members. 
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Commenting  on  the  Soviet  proposals,  the  U.S.  Representative  made 
it  clear  that  the  United  States  remained  opposed  to  an  ''unverified 
moratorium.''  As  long  as  some  seismic  events  remained  unidentified, 
it  was  essential  to  have  a  ''means  of  verifying  what  has  actually  taken 
place."  The  U.S.S.R.,  by  rejecting  verification,  was  blocking  a 
comprehensive  test  ban. 

Other  Measures 

The  U.S.  Representative  urged  the  Soviet  Union  to  join  in  exploring 
possibilities  for  agreement  to  halt  the  nuclear  arms  race.  He  renewed 
the  previous  U.S.  proposal  for  a  verified  cutoff  of  production  of 
fissionable  materials  for  weapons  purposes  and,  in  connection  with  this 
cutoff,  the  transfer  of  agreed  quantities  of  these  materials  to  non- 
weapons  use.  He  again  mentioned  President  Johnson's  1964  proposal 
to  explore  a  verified  freeze  on  the  mmiber  and  characteristics  of 
strategic  nuclear  bombers  and  missiles. 

The  Soviet  Representative  did  not  engage  in  any  extensive  discus- 
sion of  either  U.S.  proposal.  He  merely  attacked  the  fissionable 
materials  cutoff  on  the  ground  that  it  did  not  provide  for  the  elimi- 
nation of  existing  stocks,  and  he  called  the  freeze  on  delivery  vehicles 
a  "long-since  discredited  and  rejected  proposal." 

The  U.S.S.R.  and  its  supporters  continued  to  press  for  the  with- 
drawal of  foreign  troops  and  the  elimination  of  foreign  military  bases, 
and  used  these  demands  as  a  springboard  for  attacks  on  the  U.S. 
action  in  Viet-Nam.  They  also  renewed  their  proposal  made  earlier 
in  the  U.N.  Disarmament  Commission  for  a  declaration  in  which 
states  would  pledge  not  to  be  the  first  to  use  nuclear  weapons. 

The  U.S.  Representative  refuted  Soviet  charges  relating  to  U.S. 
policy  in  Viet-Nam  and,  on  the  broader  issue  of  foreign  troops  and 
bases,  noted  that  the  Soviet  proposal  did  not  acknowledge  the  right 
of  states  to  participate  in  mutual  defense  arrangements,  aright  guaran- 
teed by  the  U.N.  Charter,  and  to  receive  friendly  forces  and  bases  on  their 
territories  in  accordance  with  such  arrangements.  As  for  the  non- 
first-use  pledge,  the  U.S.  Representative,  recalling  the  contents  of  the 
Secretary  of  State's  letter  of  June  30,  1962  (see  page  5),  said  that  he 
did  not  consider  that  this  Soviet  approach  offered  any  basis  for  a 
useful  discussion. 

ENDC  Report  to  the  General  Assembly 

Before  adjoiu-ning  on  September  16,  the  ENDC  transmitted  to  the 
U.N.  Disarmament  Commission  and  to  the  General  Assembly  a  re- 
port on  its  deliberations.  The  report  noted  that  the  ENDC  had  not 
reached  any  specific  agreements  but  believed  that  its  discussions  had 
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been  valuable  and  might  facilitate  agreement  dm-ing  its  future  work. 
The  ENDC  decided  to  resume  its  meetings  in  Geneva  as  soon  as 
possible  after  the  20th  General  Assembly  had  concluded  its  considera- 
tion of  disarmament. 

General  Assembly  Consideration 

The  importance  which  U.N.  members  attached  to  early  progress  in 
the  field  of  arms  control  and  disarmament,  particularly  in  preventing 
the  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons,  was  demonstrated  by  their  empha- 
sis on  disarmament  problems  during  the  Assembly's  general  debate. 
The  First  (Political  and  Secm-ity)  Committee  devoted  7  weeks  of  its 
9-week  session  to  the  consideration  of  disarmament  agenda  items. 

U.S.  Statement 

Speaking  in  the  general  debate  on  September  23,  the  U.S.  Repre- 
sentative, Ambassador  Arthur  J.  Goldberg,  voiced  the  sentiments  of 
other  U.N.  members  when  he  said  that  ''our  search  for  world  order  is 
gravely  threatened  by  a  continuing  arms  race,  a  race  which  adds 
nothing  to  the  world  except  insecurity  and  a  drain  of  valuable  re- 
sources." Declaring  that  general  and  complete  disarmament  is  a 
''necessary  and  indispensable  goal,"  he  suggested  that  the  United 
Nations  concentrate  on  immediate  practical  steps  to  reverse  the  arms 
spiral,  urged  that  the  draft  nonproliferation  treaty  which  the  United 
States  had  submitted  to  the  ENDC  in  August  become  an  actual 
treaty  as  soon  as  possible,  and  urged  agreement  on  a  comprehensive 
test  ban  treaty.  He  declared  that  the  United  States  would  insist 
only  on  the  minimum  number  and  t3^pe  of  inspections  essential  to 
give  confidence  that  such  a  treaty  was  being  observed.  To  demon- 
strate the  scope  of  U.S.  efforts  to  advance  the  science  of  detecting 
underground  disturbances,  he  said  that  the  United  States  would  invite 
members  of  the  United  Nations  to  send  qualified  observers  to  the 
inauguration  in  October  of  a  large  apertiu*e  seismic  array  facility  in 
Montana.  (Representatives  of  25  nations  accepted  this  invitation 
and  visited  the  site  on  October  12  and  13.) 

The  U.S.  Representative  repeated  the  proposals  for  a  freeze  of 
strategic  nuclear  vehicles,  a  verified  halt  in  the  production  of  fissionable 
materials  for  weapons  uses,  and  the  transfer  of  agreed  quantities  of 
such  materials  to  peaceful  uses.  As  a  new  element  of  the  transfer 
proposal,  he  suggested  the  demonstrated  destruction  by  the  United 
States  and  the  U.S.S.R.  of  sufficient  nuclear  weapons  from  their 
respective  stockpiles  to  make  the  agreed  amounts  of  fissionable  mate- 
rial available  for  transfer  to  peaceful  uses. 
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Soviet  Statement 

On  September  24  Soviet  Foreign  Minister  Andrei  Gromyko  reiter- 
ated previous  Soviet  positions  on  various  disarmament  issues  and 
called  for  a  world  disarmament  conference  during  mid-1966.  He 
declared  that  effective  disarmament  measures  depended  upon  the 
agreement  of  all  states  and  that  such  a  conference  would  provide  a 
method  of  bringing  together  all  countries  of  the  world,  ''regardless  of 
whether  they  are  represented  in  this  hall  or  not."  Finally,  he 
requested  that  a  nonproliferation  item  be  added  to  the  agenda  and 
announced  that  the  Soviet  Union  would  immediately  circulate  its  own 
draft  treaty. 

The  Soviet  draft  and  accompanying  explanatory  memorandum  were 
cu-culated  the  same  day  and  clearly  indicated  that  Soviet  nonprolifera- 
tion efforts  were  largely  designed  to  prevent  the  development  of  NATO 
nuclear-sharing  arrangements.  The  Soviet  memorandum  urged  imme- 
diate agreement  to  the  Soviet  draft  treaty,  which  ''would  completely 
deny  to  non-nuclear  states  both  direct  and  indirect  access  to  such 
weapons^ — ^in  their  own  right  or  through  military  alliances." 

Summary  of  Debate 

Discussion  in  the  First  Committee,  which  debated  disarmament 
items  from  October  18  to  December  2,  focused  on  the  following  major 
issues. 

Nonproliferation 

The  U.S.  Representative,  William  C.  Foster,  noted  that  the  draft 
treaty  which  the  United  States  had  offered  for  negotiation  at  Geneva 
in  August  marked  the  first  time  an  actual  treaty  text  had  been  put 
forward  to  implement  the  General  Assembly's  1961  call  for  a  non- 
proliferation  agreement.  He  stressed  U.S.  opposition  to  any  form  of 
dissemination  of  nuclear  weapons,  direct  or  indirect,  and  said  the 
United  States  sought  no  nuclear-sharing  arrangement  in  NATO  that 
could  involve  such  dissemination.  He  regretted  that  the  subsequent 
Soviet  draft  "continues  to  focus  narrowly  on  Soviet  preoccupations 
with  NATO  and  does  so  in  a  manner  which  we  cannot  accept," 
However,  he  said  the  existence  of  a  Soviet  draft  was  encouraging  if  it 
indicated  that  the  U.S.S.R.  w^as  now  prepared  to  negotiate. 

On  October  26  the  United  States  submitted  a  draft  resolution 
which  would  urge  the  ENDC  to  reconvene  as  early  as  possible  to 
give  special  priority  to  reaching  an  agreement  on  a  nonproliferation 
treaty,  as  well  as  to  related  steps  to  halt  and  turn  back  the  nuclear 
arms  race.  The  Soviet  Union  countered  the  following  day  with  a 
draft  resolution  which  would  transmit  its  draft  treaty  to  the  ENDC 
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with  the  recommendation  that  agreement  be  sought  on  the  basis  of 
certain  enimierated  principles  that  clearly  endorsed  the  Soviet 
position. 

Most  delegates  agreed  that  the  details  of  a  nonproliferation  treaty 
could  not  be  negotiated  in  the  Committee,  but  many  hoped  to  avoid 
a  simple  procedural  referral  of  this  matter  to  the  ENDC.  On  No- 
vember 5  Brazil,  Burma,  Ethiopia,  India,  Mexico,  Nigeria,  Sweden, 
and  the  United  Arab  Republic  submitted  a  draft  resolution  which 
called  upon  the  ENDC  to  reconvene  as  early  as  possible  to  negotiate 
a  nonproliferation  treaty  based  on  several  general  principles,  among 
them  that  a  treaty  ' 'should  be  void  of  any  loopholes  which  might 
permit  nuclear  or  non-nuclear  powers  to  proliferate,  directly  or  in- 
directly, nuclear  weapons  in  any  form"  and  that  it  should  also  ''em- 
body an  acceptable  balance  of  mutual  responsibilities  and  obligations 
of  the  nuclear  and  non-nuclear  powers." 

On  November  8  the  Fu'st  Committee  agreed  to  give  voting  priority 
to  this  resolution  and  it  was  adopted  the  same  day  by  a  vote  of  83 
(U.S.)  to  0,  with  6  (Cuba,  France,  Guinea,  Mali,  Pakistan,  Romania) 
abstentions.  Both  the  U.S.  and  Soviet  Representatives  then  in- 
dicated they  would  not  press  for  a  vote  on  their  resolutions. 

In  explaining  his  vote,  the  U.S.  Representative  said,  "We  agree 
that  the  treaty  should  not  permit  the  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons, 
directly  or  indirectly,  in  any  form.  We  agree  that  there  should  be  no 
loopholes,  and  the  U.S.  draft  treaty  permits  none." 

The  resolution  was  adopted  in  plenary  on  November  19  by  a  vote 
of  93  (U.S.)  to  0,  with  5  (Cuba,  France,  Guinea,  Pakistan,  Romania) 
abstentions. 

World  Disarmament  Conference 

On  November  17  a  draft  resolution,  sponsored  by  43  countries,  was 
introduced  which  endorsed  the  proposal  of  the  1964  Cairo  Non- 
Aligned  Conference  for  a  world  disarmament  conference  "to  which  all 
countries  would  be  invited"  and  urged  consultations  with  all  countries 
in  order  to  establish  a  "widely  representative  preparatory  committee" 
which  would  take  steps  to  convene  such  a  conference  "not  later  than 
1967." 

On  November  18  the  U.S.  Representative  expressed  the  belief  that 
a  world  disarmament  conference  might  hamper  the  work  of  the 
ENDC.  He  stressed  that  U.S.  reservations  were  not  based  on  any 
desire  to  keep  Communist  China  out  of  disarmament  negotiations. 
On  the  contrary,  the  United  States  would  welcome  any  serious  indica- 
tion of  Communist  China's  interest  in  promoting  peace  and  disarma- 
ment. He  noted  that  the  channels  of  communication  with  the 
Communist  Chinese  remained  open  and  pointed  out  that  the  United 
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States  had  held  periodic  talks  with  their  representatives  in  Warsaw 
for  several  years.  However,  there  had  been  no  evidence  that  the 
Communist  Chinese  leadership  was  interested  in  halting  the  nuclear 
arms  race  or  in  any  other  meaningful  disarmament  measures. 

The  U.S.  Representative  pointed  out  that  it  was  clear  all  members 
of  the  United  Nations  and  its  Specialized  Agencies  would  have  to  be 
invited  to  such  a  conference.  The  question  remained  of  how  to  in- 
sure the  actual  participation  of  militarily  significant  countries.  Some 
sort  of  preparatory  body  should  examine  such  difficult  questions  as 
agenda,  participation,  site,  and  timing,  and  report  its  recommenda- 
tions to  governments. 

Other  delegates,  including  some  of  the  sponsors  of  this  resolution, 
also  stressed  the  need  for  careful  conference  preparations.  The  Saudi 
Arabian  Representative  offered,  but  did  not  press  to  a  vote,  an  amendment 
which  would  have  asked  the  ''major  nuclear  powers"  (among  which 
he  included  Communist  China)  to  explore  possible  areas  of  agreement 
on  disarmament  questions  as  a  prelude  to  the  convening  of  a  confer- 
ence. The  cosponsors  of  the  resolution  added  a  new  paragraph 
urging  that  all  countries  be  kept  informed  of  the  work  of  the  pre- 
paratory committee. 

In  light  of  this  addition  and  taking  into  account  the  statements  of 
the  cosponsors,  Ambassador  Goldberg  announced  on  November  23 
that  the  United  States  would  vote  in  favor  of  the  draft  resolution.  He 
noted  that,  as  Algeria  had  pointed  out  previously,  it  would  have  the 
Committee  decide  only  in  principle  to  convene  a  conference  and  that 
the  actual  decision  would  be  taken  later  in  light  of  the  results  of  con- 
sultations and  preparations.  He  said  that  the  amendment  suggested 
by  Saudi  Arabia  deserved  careful  consideration  and  indicated  that  the 
United  States  would  be  willing  to  participate  in  such  a  small,  initial 
group  which  might  include,  in  addition,  several  states  that  have  major 
peaceful  nuclear  programs  and  several  that  had  played  leading  roles 
in  the  development  of  the  idea  of  a  world  disarmament  conference. 
However,  he  reiterated  the  U.S.  view  that  such  a  conference  needed  to 
be  carefully  prepared  and  that  the  decision  on  U.S.  participation  in  it 
would  be  made  in  light  of  these  preparations. 

On  November  23  the  Committee  adopted  the  43-power  draft 
resolution  by  a  vote  of  91  (U.S.)  to  0,  with  1  (France)  abstention.  It 
was  approved  in  the  General  Assembly  on  November  29  by  a  vote  of 
112  (U.S.)  to  0,  with  France  abstaining.  The  Republic  of  China  did 
not  participate  in  either  of  these  votes. 

Suspension  of  Nuclear  Tests 

On  November  25  Sweden  and  34  other  countries  cosponsored  a 
draft  resolution  which  urged  that  ''all  nuclear  w^eapons  tests  be 
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suspended,"  called  upon  all  countries  to  respect  the  limited  test  ban 
treaty,  and  requested  the  ENDC  to  continue  its  work  on  a  compre- 
hensive test  ban  treaty,  ' 'taking  into  account  the  improved  possi- 
bilities for  international  cooperation  in  the  field  of  seismic  detection." 
The  debate  on  this  item  showed  strong  sentiment  in  favor  of  a  compre- 
hensive treaty  with  many  countries  urging  a  moratorium  on  further 
tests  pending  the  conclusion  of  such  a  treaty. 

The  U.S.  Representative,  Mr.  Foster,  reiterated  U.S.  support  for  a 
comprehensive  test  ban  but  said  that  a  moratorium  on  underground 
testing  was  unacceptable.  Despite  considerable  progress  in  the 
improvement  of  seismic  detection  methods,  it  was  not  possible  to 
dispense  with  some  onsite  inspections.  However,  he  repeated  that 
the  United  States  was  prepared  to  take  current  scientific  capabilities 
into  account  in  discussing  the  number  and  types  of  inspections.  He 
announced  that  the  United  States  would  support  the  35-power  draft 
resolution  and  considered  the  provision  urging  the  suspension  of  tests 
as  an  expression  of  the  ''almost  universal  desire  which  Vfe  strongly 
share  to  bring  about  the  permanent  cessation  of  all  testing  as  soon  as 
possible."  In  the  U.S.  view,  this  could  only  be  accomplished  by 
means  of  an  adequately  verified  agreement. 

On  November  26  the  Committee  adopted  this  draft  resolution  by 
a  vote  of  86  (U.S.)  to  0,  with  13  (U.S.S.R.)  abstentions.  The 
U.S.S.R.  abstained,  explaining  it  had  done  so  because  the  resolution 
appeared  to  be  seeking  ''some  new  kind  of  treaty"  instead  of  urging 
the  extension  of  the  limited  test  ban  treaty  (which  relies  on  national 
detection  measures  to  insure  compliance)  to  underground  tests.  The 
Soviet  Representative  charged  that  the  resolution  would  permit  the 
Western  Powers  to  continue  to  demand  international  controls  and 
inspection,  which  the  U.S.S.R.  would  not  accept. 

This  resolution  was  approved  in  a  plenary  session  of  the  General 
Assembly  on  December  3  by  a  vote  of  92  (U.S.,  Romania)  to  1 
(Albania),  with  14  (Algeria,  Bulgaria,  Byelorussian  S.S.R.,  Congo 
(Brazzaville),  Cuba,  Czechoslovakia,  France,  Guinea,  Hungary, 
Mauritania,  Mongolia,  Poland,  Ukrainian  S.S.R.,  U.S.S.R.) 
abstentions. 

Denuclearization  of  Africa 

On  November  26,  28  African  nations  submitted  a  draft  resolution 
which  reaffirmed  the  General  Assembly's  earlier  request  to  all  states 
to  respect  the  continent  of  Africa  as  a  nuclear-free  zone  and  called 
upon  all  states  to  refrain  from  using,  threatening  to  use,  testing, 
manufacturing  or  deploying  nuclear  weapons  on  the  continent  of 
Africa.  The  draft  also  urged  the  nuclear  powers  not  to  transfer 
nuclear  weapons  or  scientific  data  to  the  national  control  of  any  state 
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ir\  any  form  that  might  be  used  to  assist  in  the  manufacture  or  use  of 
rniclear  weapons  in  Africa,  and  expressed  the  hope  that  African  states 
would  initiate  studies  to  implement  the  denuclearization  of  Africa. 

On  December  1  the  U.S.  Representative  declared  that  the  United 
States  was  in  full  sympathy  with  this  draft  even  though  some  of  its 
provisions  contained  ambiguities  and  raised  possible  difficulties. 
Concerning  the  proposed  pledge  of  nonuse  of  nuclear  weapons,  he 
noted  the  U.S.  view  that  such  pledges  were  unsound,  when  taken 
outside  the  framework  of  general  and  complete  disarmament.  He 
said,  however,  that  the  United  States  would  vote  for  the  draft,  ''in 
order  to  underscore  our  conviction  that  a  soundly  conceived  and 
appropriately  implemented  nuclear-free  zone  in  Africa  would  help 
to  stop  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons,  contribute  to  peace  and  stability 
and  facilitate  progress  toward  general  and  complete  disarmament." 

The  resolution  met  with  widespread  approval  and  on  December  1 
was  adopted  in  the  First  Committee  by  a  vote  of  105  (U.S.)  to  0, 
with  3  (France,  Portugal,  South  Africa)  abstentions.  It  was  approved 
in  plenary  on  December  3  by  a  vote  of  105  (U.S.)  to  0,  with  2  (France, 
Portugal)  abstentions.    South  Africa  did  not  participate  in  this  vote. 

General  and  Complete  Disarmament 

The  debate  on  general  and  complete  disarmament  occasioned 
another  broad  attack  on  most  aspects  of  U.S.  foreign  policy  by  the 
Soviet  Union,  which  declared  that  the  ''negative  behavior"  of  the 
United  States  in  disarmament  negotiations  was  a  direct  consequence 
of  "its  imperialist  and  aggressive  policy"  of  relying  on  the  arms  race 
and  the  aggravation  of  international  tension. 

In  reply  the  U.S.  Representative  pointed  out  that  "it  should  be 
clear  to  all  who  heard  the  Soviet  Representative's  polemic  this  morn- 
ing why  it  has  not  been  possible  to  achieve  greater  progress  at 
Geneva."  Nevertheless,  the  United  States  would  persist  in  its 
efforts  there  and  elsewhere  to  work  for  general  and  complete 
disarmament  under  effective  international  control. 

On  December  2  the  Representative  of  Cyprus  tabled  a  resolution 
requesting  that  the  ENDC  continue  its  efforts  to  reach  agreement 
on  general  and  complete  disarmament  under  effective  international 
control,  as  well  as  on  collateral  disarmament  measures.  This  resolu- 
tion was  adopted  the  same  day  by  a  vote  of  78  (U.S.)  to  0,  with  5 
(Algeria,  France,  Guinea,  MaH,  Tanzania)  abstentions.  On  De- 
cember 3  it  was  approved  in  the  General  Assembly  by  a  vote  of  102 
(U.S.)  to  0,  with  6  (Albania,  Algeria,  France,  Guinea,  Mali,  Tanzania) 
abstentions. 

During  the  Committee's  debate  on  this  item,  the  Representative  of 
Malta  submitted  a  draft  resolution  which  would  have  asked  the 
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ENDC  to  submit  to  the  General  Assembly  proposals  for  the  estabhsh- 
ment  of  a  system  of  publicizing  arms  transfers  between  states.  The 
U.S.  Representative  expressed  doubt  that  this  proposal  would  con- 
tribute effectively  to  the  control  of  conventional  arms  races.  Many 
other  delegates  expressed  reservations  about  this  resolution  and  on 
December  2  it  was  rejected  in  the  Committee  by  a  vote  of  18  to  19, 
with  39  (U.S.)  abstentions. 

Schedule  for  the  Resumed  ENDC 

On  December  10  the  U.S.  and  U.S.S.R.  Representatives  notified 
the  chairman  of  the  First  Committee  that  the  ENDC  would  reconvene 
on  January  27,  1966. 

Economic  and  Social  Consequences  of  Disarmament 

Beginning  with  the  meetings  of  the  U.N.  Disarmament  Commission 
in  April,  the  economic  and  social  consequences  of  disarmament  was 
again  a  subject  of  recurring  emphasis  in  various  U.N.  forums  during  1965. 
There  was  somewhat  less  attention  than  in  the  past  to  the  research 
aspects  of  the  subject,  although  there  was  general  agreement  that 
national  studies  should  be  continued. 

Stimulated  in  large  part  by  the  interests  of  the  developing  countries, 
debate  focused  on  the  link  between  disarmament  and  development 
needs.  In  both  the  Disarmament  Commission  and  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council  (ECOSOC),  there  was  a  movement  to  establish  the 
principle,  through  resolution  language,  that  a  substantial  part  of  the 
resources  released  through  reductions  of  military  expenditures  would 
be  used  to  promote  economic  and  social  development  in  the  developing 
countries. 

Although  the  United  States  supported  the  general  proposition,  it 
opposed  implications  in  the  Disarmament  Commission's  June  15 
resolution  that  a  ''substantial"  portion  of  these  savings  ct)uld  go  to 
foreign  economic  assistance,  or  that  they  might  be  related  to  reductions 
of  military  expenditures  which  do  not  derive  from  disarmament 
agreements  (see  page  7) .  The  United  Kingdom  also  expressed  a 
strong  reservation  on  this  part  of  the  resolution,  indicating  that 
national  decisions  on  the  use  of  released  resources  would  have  to  take 
account  of  the  need  to  accelerate  the  rate  of  domestic  economic 
growth. 

In  a  general  statement  to  the  Commission  on  disarmament  ob- 
jectives, the  U.S.  Representative,  Mr.  Foster,  recommended  greater 
attention  to  the  desirability  of  local  and  regional  initiatives  to  turn 
back  or  head  off  arms  races  among  the  smaller  powers.    He  stressed 
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that  the  objective  of  arms  Hmitation  is  equally  valid  for  small  and 
major  powers  and  that  arms  races  among  the  small  powers  represent 
not  only  a  threat  to  world  peace  but  a  tragic  and  imnecessary  waste  of 
resources  urgently  needed  for  economic  development. 

ECOSOC  Consideration 

In  ECOSOC,  debate  concerned  both  the  research  and  policy  aspects 
of  the  subject.  The  Council  had  before  it  the  Secretary-General's 
May  1965  report,  w^hich  included  replies  of  governments  to  his  request 
for  information  on  national  activities  to  facilitate  the  conversion  to 
peaceful  needs  of  resources  released  by  disarmament.  The  report 
also  summarized  the  conclusions  and  recommendations  of  the  Inter- 
Agency  Committee  on  the  Conversion  to  Peaceful  Needs  of  the 
Kesources  Keieased  by  Disarmament.  This  Committee,  composed  of 
representatives  of  each  of  the  Specialized  Agencies  and  the  Inter- 
national Atomic  Energy  Agency,  was  established  in  1964  to  work  with 
the  Secretary-General  on  the  economic  and  social  effects  of  disarma- 
ment. The  Inter-Agency  Committee  felt  that  the  lack  of  concrete 
information  constituted  a  major  obstacle  to  further  frmtful  research 
at  the  international  level,  and  recommended  a  questionnaire  for 
circulation  to  governments,  to  obtain  the  factual  basis  for  studies. 
The  Secretary-General  emphasized  the  need  for  an  adequate  response 
to  the  questionnaire  if  the  United  Nations  and  the  agencies  concerned 
were  to  continue  meaningful  research. 

There  was  general  approval  of  the  businesslike  review  of  research 
requirements  undertaken  in  the  Inter-Agency  Committee,  and  of  the 
recommendations  for  a  realistic  and  factual  approach.  A  number  of 
delegations  suggested  that  no  further  resolutions  on  this  matter  were 
necessary  in  view  of  the  directives  and  resolutions  already  adopted, 
and  that  the  Council  should  merely  note  the  Secretary-General's  re- 
port. The  U.S.S.R.  laid  particular  stress  on  the  untimeliness  of 
fmrther  action  in  the  light  of  the  Yiet-Nam  conflict.  There  was, 
however,  some  sentiment  in  favor  of  a  resolution,  and  Pakistan  tabled 
a  draft. 

Debate  on  the  draft  resolution  revealed  disagreements  both  of  a 
procedural  and  policy  nature.  The  U.S.S.R.  continued  to  question 
the  need  for  any  resolution  at  all  and  appealed  to  the  Pakistan  Repre- 
sentative to  withdraw  it.  The  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom 
objected  to  reference  in  a  preambular  paragraph  to  the  use  of  a 
''substantial"  part  of  released  resources  for  developing  countries,  on 
grounds  that  it  was  not  feasible  for  the  developed  countries  even  to 
imply  that  they  could  transfer  resources  of  that  magnitude,  or  for  the 
developing  countries,  in  the  foreseeable  future,  to  absorb  capital  of  the 
volume  suggested. 
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The  U.S.  and  U.K.  reservations  were  taken  into  account  by  Pakistan 
in  a  revision  of  the  draft  which  dealt  solely  with  the  research  aspects 
of  the  problem  and  was  adopted  unanimously.  The  final  resolution 
noted  the  report  of  the  Secretary-General;  recommended  that  national 
studies  of  economic  and  social  consequences  of  disarmament  be  con- 
tinued and  transmitted  to  the  Secretary-General  as  feasible;  requested 
the  Secretary-General  to  keep  the  Council  informed  of  studies  in  this 
area;  and  decided  to  consider  this  item  again  at  its  1966  summer 
session. 

Subsequently,  on  October  29,  the  Secretary-General  forwarded  the 
questionnaire  recommended  by  the  Inter- Agency  Committee  to  mem- 
ber governments,  requesting  replies  by  March  1,  1966. 

General  Assembly  Consideration 

The  General  Assembly  dealt  with  the  use  of  resources  released  by 
disarmament  both  in  the  general  debate  and  in  its  Second  (Economic 
and  Financial)  Committee.  In  the  debate,  delegates'  statements 
were  for  the  most  part  of  a  general  nature  and  moderate  in  tone, 
although  there  was  a  recurring  stress  on  the  heavy  burden  of  arms 
programs  and  their  drain  on  resources  needed  to  combat  hunger,  ill- 
ness, and  illiteracy  throughout  the  world.  The  developing  countries 
in  particular  emphasized  the  close  relationship  between  disarmament 
and  economic  and  social  progress.  On  October  5  Pope  Paul  VI 
addressed  the  Assembly,  making  an  eloquent  appeal  for  the  reduction 
of  arms  and  the  use  of  at  least  part  of  the  savings  for  the  benefit  of 
the  developing  countries. 

In  a  statement  to  the  Second  Committee,  the  U.S.  Representative, 
James  Roosevelt,  said  that  his  government  was  prepared  to  use  part 
of  the  savings  of  resources  released  through  disarmament  agreements 
under  effective  international  control  for  the  economic  development  of 
the  developing  countries.  The  U.S.  Representative  also  referred  to 
the  comprehensive  program  of  work  on  the  economic  consequences  of 
disarmament  undertaken  by  the  United  States  and  said  that  the 
results  of  this  research  would  be  made  available  to  the  United  Nations. 

Although  some  representatives  questioned  the  value  of  further 
"theoretical"  studies  at  this  time,  only  Albania  in  the  Second  Com- 
mittee voted  against  a  resolution  that  confined  itself  to  the  study 
aspects  of  the  problem  of  resource  conversion.  In  plenary  this  reso- 
lution was  adopted  unanimously  and  without  debate.  The  oper- 
ative paragraphs  were  essentially  the  same  as  those  in  the  ECOSOC 
resolution. 
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Discussion  in  Other  Bodies 

Several  of  the  Speciahzed  Agencies  and  related  organs  also  con- 
sidered the  question  of  the  economic  and  social  consequences  of 
disarmament. 

Discussion  in  the  Economic  Commission  for  Europe  (ECE)  was 
briefer  and  in  lower  key  than  in  previous  years.  For  the  first  time 
in  5  years,  the  Eastern  Europeans  did  not  propose  a  resolution  on 
the  subject,  and  none  was  discussed  or  adopted.  The  Commission 
had  before  it  the  Executive  Secretar3^'s  progress  report  on  a  prelimi- 
nary investigation  of  the  impact  of  demobilization  on  civilian  employ- 
ment in  the  ECE  region.  Only  11  countries,  all  Western,  had  re- 
sponded to  the  statistical  inquiry.  The  U.S.  Representative,  Walter 
M.  Kotschnig,  supported  the  Executive  Secretary's  recommendation 
that  member  governments  should  be  provided  another  year  in  which 
to  submit  data,  at  which  time  a  judgment  could  be  made  as  to  whether 
it  would  be  worthwhile  to  continue  the  study. 

At  the  International  Labor  Organization  (ILO)  General  Conference, 
a  resolution  introduced  by  the  Ukrainian  Representative  was  dis- 
cussed and  amended  in  a  constructive  atmosphere  in  committee  and 
unanimously  adopted  by  the  Conference  without  debate.  The  text 
of  the  resolution  called  upon  the  Director  General  to  continue  to 
work  closely  in  this  field  mth  the  Inter-Agency  Committee,  to  prepare 
for  the  information  of  the  ILO  Governing  Body  a  report  on  work 
already  done  by  the  ILO,  and  to  keep  the  Conference  and  the  Gov- 
erning Body  informed  of  all  developments. 


OUTER  SPACE 

The  U.N.  Committee  on  the  Peaceful  Uses  of  Outer  Space  (Outer 
Space  Committee)  is  composed  of  28  states  appointed  by  the  General 
Assembly,  and  has  two  subcommittees  of  the  whole — a  Legal  Sub- 
committee and  a  Scientific  and  Technical  Subcommittee.  The  latter 
did  not  meet  in  1965. 

Legal  Subcommittee 

The  Legal  Subcommittee  of  the  Outer  Space  Committee  held  its 
foiu-th  session  in  New  York  from  September  20  through  October  1, 
1965.  It  continued  consideration  of  draft  international  agreements 
on  (1)  assistance  to  and  retiu-n  of  astronauts  and  space  vehicles,  and 
(2)  liability  for  damage  caused  by  objects  launched  into  outer  space. 
This  task  had  been  entrusted  to  the  Outer  Space  Committee  by  a 
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General  Assembly  resolution  in  1963.  The  U.S.  delegation  was 
headed  by  Leonard  C.  Meeker,  Legal  Adviser  of  the  Department  of 
State. 

On  the  first  topic — assistance  and  return' — many  areas  of  agreement 
had  emerged  in  previous  sessions,  and  the  U.S.  delegation  hoped  that 
the  Subcommittee's  work  could  reach  a  successful  conclusion.  The 
Soviet  Union,  however,  was  clearly  unprepared  to  reach  agreement. 
The  major  issue  in  the  discussions  was  Soviet  insistence  that  astro- 
nauts and  space  vehicles  should  not  be  retiu-ned  to  their  country  of 
origin  unless  launched  in  accordance  with  the  General  Assembly's 
Declaration  of  Legal  Principles.  The  U.S.  Kepresentative  pointed 
out  that  this  criterion  would  be  open  to  subjective  interpretations 
and  that  the  Declaration  itself  did  not  include  any  conditions  or 
restrictions  on  the  obligation  to  return  astronauts  and  spacecraft. 

The  pending  draft  agreement  on  liability,  basically  more  complex 
than  the  matter  of  assistance  and  retm^n,  involved  a  greater  number 
of  um-esolved  technical  and  legal  problems.  Both  the  United  States 
and  Hungary  introduced  modified  drafts,  and  some  new  areas  of 
agreement  evolved  among  the  members  of  the  Subcommittee.  At 
the  end  of  the  session,  the  chairman  presented  a  draft  report  that 
listed  all  such  areas  of  agreement.  The  U.S.S.R.  objected  to  this 
procedure,  refusing  to  accept  language  in  the  report  which  implied 
agreement  except  on  the  most  general  points  of  principle.  For  the 
most  part,  therefore,  the  report  stated  only  that  there  had  been  an 
' 'exchange  of  views"  on  various  aspects  of  a  liability  agreement. 

Later,  commenting  on  the  work  of  the  Subcommittee  in  a  speech 
before  the  General  Assembly  on  December  18,  Ambassador  Goldberg 
said:  .  .  the  basic  problem  that  has  arisen  does  not  seem  connected 
to  the  substance  of  the  draft  agreements.  Siu*ely,  however,  progress 
is  possible  if  all  members  of  the  Space  Committee  approach  the 
problem  with  determination  not  to  let  external  political  problems 
interfere  with  negotiations." 

Outer  Space  Committee 

The  Outer  Space  Committee  met  briefly  at  U.N.  Headquarters 
on  May  27,  1965,  to  elect  a  successor  to  its  retiring  Chairman,  Am- 
bassador Franz  Matsch  of  Austria.  The  Permanent  Representative 
of  Austria  to  the  United  Nations,  Ambassador  Kurt  Waldheim,  was 
elected  unanimously. 

The  Outer  Space  Committee  held  its  regular  seventh  session  in  New 
York  from  October  5  through  October  8.  Speaking  in  the  general 
debate,  the  U.S.  Representative,  Ambassador  James  M.  Nabrit,  Jr., 
focused  on  cooperative  enterprises  the  United  States  has  undertaken. 
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He  also  noted  that  much  of  the  Committee's  work  of  the  previous 
year  had  already  produced  good  results.  As  an  example,  he  men- 
tioned the  Committee's  publication  on  needs  and  facilities  of  U.N. 
member  countries  for  education  and  training  in  space-related  subjects. 
This  document,  based  on  a  recommendation  made  by  the  Committee 
in  1964,  included  a  lengthy  and  detailed  U.S.  contribution  on  oppor- 
tunities for  education  and  training  open  to  nationals  of  other  states. 

In  its  report  to  the  General  Assembly,  the  Committee  reaflirmed 
its  recommendations  of  1964,  on  which  the  General  Assembly  had 
not  taken  action  because  of  the  article  19  impasse.  The  Committee 
also  expressed  the  hope  that  the  Legal  Subcommittee  would  be  able 
to  overcome  existing  difficulties  and  make  more  progress. 

As  there  had  been  no  meeting  of  a  working  group  established  the 
previous  year  to  examine  the  question  of  an  international  space  con- 
ference or  meeting  in  1967,  the  Commxittee  took  no  action  on  this 
subject  but  requested  that  the  working  gToup  meet  on  January  18, 
1966. 

10th  General  Assembly 

Speaking  before  the  20th  General  Assembly  on  September  23, 
1965,  the  U.S.  Representative,  Ambassador  Arthur  Goldberg,  re- 
called that  in  1958  the  first  resolution  of  the  Assembly  on  the  peaceful 
uses  of  outer  space  had  recognized  ''the  common  aim  that  outer  space 
should  be  used  for  peaceful  purposes  only."  'That  principle,"  he 
said,  "is  one  to  which  we  fully  subscribed  then  and  to  which  we  fully 
subscribe  now."  He  went  on  to  say  that,  in  accordance  with  ground 
rules  established  by  the  Assembly,  "our  space  activities  have  been, 
and  will  continue  to  be,  nonaggressive,  peaceful,  and  beneficial  in 
character." 

The  U.S.  Representative  then  made  a  new  proposal: 

Instruments  from  earth  have  already  reached  the  moon  and  photographed 
Mars.  And  man  will  soon  follow.  Accordmgiy,  we  suggest  that  the  United 
Nations  begin  work  on  a  comprehensive  treaty  on  the  exploration  of  celestial 
bodies. 

The  General  Assembly's  First  (Political  and  Security)  Committee 
considered  the  Outer  Space  Committee's  report  on  December  18  and 
20,  1965.  The  U.S.  Representative  outlined  his  concept  of  the  United 
Nations  role : 

K  I  could  name  one  ideally  appropriate  theme  for  United  Nations  consideration, 
that  theme  would  be  peaceful  cooperation  in  outer  space.  Our  Organization 
offers  a  unique  opportunity  to  examine  not  the  technical  details  of  space  activities 
but  the  manner  in  which  these  activities  are  carried  out.  Are  they  pursued  in 
cooperation  with  other  nations?    Are  they  conducted  in  accordance  with  inter- 
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national  law,  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  and  the  resolutions  of  the 
General  Assembly?  Are  they  managed  openly  and  generously  so  as  to  make 
their  benefits  available  to  states  in  varying  stages  of  economic  and  scientific 
development?  What  benefits  do  they  actually  bring  to  mankind  and  what  is 
their  promise  for  the  future?  I  do  not  intend  to  review  my  country's  scientific 
and  technical  achievements  but  rather  to  address  myself  to  these  essential  ques- 
tions. 

It  is  fitting  today  to  emphasize  programs  of  direct  interest  to  the  developing 
countries  and  the  Member  States  who  do  not  have  large  space  programs,  for  it 
is  not  only  a  few  major  powers  who  will  benefit  from  the  newest  frontier.  The 
potential  values  of  space — and  M^e  know  enough  now  to  feel  certain  of  such 
values — should  be  common  to  the  world. 

As  the  first  example  of  such  benefits,  he  mentioned  the  weather 
sateUite  program — '^now  a  practical  reality."  He  urged  developing 
countries  to  avail  themselves  directly  of  this  new  technique  for  modern 
weather  forecasts.  He  noted  that  the  first  TIROS  operational  satel- 
lite would  be  launched  in  1966,  following  11  successful  experimental 
satellites,  and  that  the  satellites  already  in  orbit  provided  warnings  of 
the  existence  of  storms,  particularly  in  the  tropical  latitudes  and  in  the 
Southern  Hemisphere. 

In  terms  of  immediate  practical  benefits,  the  U.S.  Representative 
believed  that  satellite  communications,  like  weather  satellites,  ranked 
high  on  the  list.  He  recalled  that  in  April  the  international  commer- 
cial communications  satellite  system,  which  included  47  participants 
from  all  areas  of  the  world,  had  become  an  operational  reality  as  the 
''Early  Bird"  synchronous  satellite  went  into  position.  He  expressed 
the  view  that  this  was  a  giant  step  toward  fulfillment  of  the  provision 
in  the  Assembly's  1961  resolution  that  ''communication  by  means  of 
satellites  should  be  available  to  the  nations  of  the  world  as  soon  as 
practicable  on  a  global  and  non-discriminatory  basis." 

Passing  to  opportunities  for  cooperation  in  scientific  research,  the 
U.S.  Representative  mentioned  the  U.S.  program  under  which  foreign 
scientists  are  invited  to  propose  individual  experiments  for  inclusion 
in  the  larger  NASA  satellites.  He  also  reviewed  joint  projects  using 
small  sounding  rockets,  involving  some  17  countries,  and  recent  co- 
operative sateUite  projects  with  Italy,  Canada,  and  France. 

The  U.S.  Representative  pointed  out  that,  to  provide  a  larger  base 
for  future  international  cooperation,  the  United  States  oft'ered  many 
opportunities  for  education  and  training  in  space-related  subjects. 
In  this  connection  he  stated  that  during  1965,  85  resident  research 
associates  from  24  countries  were  working  at  NASA  centers,  78  inter- 
national fellows  from  17  countries  were  studying  at  American  univer- 
sities, and  91  technical  trainees  from  7  countries  were  in  the  United 
States  for  training  in  various  of  NASA's  cooperative  projects. 
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Stressing  that  space  exploration  must  be  carried  out  in  an  open  and 
generous  manner,  the  U.S.  Representative  said: 

Just  this  month,  67  members  of  the  Washington  Diplomatic  Corps  accepted 
our  invitation  to  visit  Cape  Kennedy  to  witness  the  Gemini  7  launching.  Never 
had  so  many  official  representatives  of  foreign  governments  been  there  at  one 
time,  but  the  visit  was  no  new  departure.  Some  of  you  recall  that  all  but  one 
or  two  members  of  the  United  Nations  Outer  Space  Committee  visited  the  Cape 
in  1962.  Since  1958  more  than  15,000  individuals  from  108  countries  have  visited 
NASA  installations.  If  any  of  my  distinguished  colleagues  would  like  to  visit 
Cape  Kennedy  or  other  NASA  centers  in  the  future,  I  invite  them  to  get  in  touch 
with  me. 

The  United  States  and  12  other  members  of  the  Outer  Space  Com- 
mittee (Argentina,  Australia,  Austria,  Belgium,  Brazil,  Canada, 
France,  Italy,  Japan,  Morocco,  Sweden,  and  the  United  Kingdom) 
cosponsored  a  draft  resolution  on  international  cooperation  in  the 
peaceful  uses  of  outer  space  for  the  First  Committee's  approval. 
On  the  legal  side,  the  draft  resolution  urged  the  Outer  Space  Com- 
mittee to  ' 'continue  with  determination"  the  preparation  of  the  tw^o 
draft  agreements  before  it,  and  to  give  consideration  to  incorporating 
in  international  agreement  form,  in  the  future  as  appropriate,  legal 
principles  governing  the  activities  of  states  in  the  exploration  and 
use  of  outer  space. 

The  resolution  also  endorsed  the  Outer  Space  Committee's  recom- 
mendations concerning  exchange  of  information,  education  and 
training,  international  sounding  rocket  facilities,  potentially  harmful 
effects  of  space  experiments,  and  encouragement  of  international 
programs ;  welcomed  the  Committee's  intention  to  continue  the  prepara- 
tion of  various  publications ;  singled  out  for  support  the  dissemination 
of  information  by  the  Secretary- General  on  needs  and  facilities  for 
education  and  training  in  space-related  subjects;  noted  with  apprecia- 
tion the  progress  reports  of  the  World  Meteorological  Organization  and 
the  International  Telecommunication  Union;  and  broke  new  ground 
in  according  U.N.  sponsorship  to  the  International  Equatorial 
Sounding  Kocket  Launching  Facility  at  Thumba,  India. 

In  addition,  the  resolution  specifically  endorsed  several  objectives 
that  have  been  conspicuous  aspects  of  the  U.S.  space  program. 
It  noted  with  appreciation  that  a  number  of  member  states  had 
cooperated  extensively  with  the  Committee's  program  by  providing 
information  on  their  space  activities  and  urged  others  to  do  so. 
Similar  language  applauded  the  educational  and  training  programs 
estabhshed  by  certain  member  states.    The  resolution  urged  ''that 
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space  activities  be  carried  out  in  such  a  manner  that  States  may  share 
in  the  adventure  and  the  practical  benefits  of  space  exploration 
irrespective  of  the  stage  of  their  economic  or  scientific  development." 

Cameroon  and  the  United  Arab  Republic  jointly  submitted  two 
draft  amendments  to  the  resolution.  The  first  was  a  preambular 
paragraph  reading:  ''Convinced  that  to  benefit  mankind  the  explora- 
tion and  use  of  outer  space  should  be  carried  out  solely  for  peaceful 
purposes.  .  .  The  U.S.  Representative,  Ambassador  Charles  W. 
Yost,  accepted  the  amendment,  making  clear  our  position  that 
''peaceful"  means  "nonaggressive"  rather  than  "nonmilitary."  The 
test  of  any  space  activity,  he  said,  must  not  be  whether  it  is  military 
or  nonmHitary,  but  whether  it  is  consistent  with  the  U.N.  Charter 
and  other  obligations  of  international  law. 

After  the  U.S.  Representative  had  announced  his  intention  of 
voting  favorably,  however,  the  U.A.R.  Representative  said  that 
"some  delegations"  needed  time  to  consider  the  amendment,  and  that 
in  the  interest  of  "expediting  matters,"  the  United  Arab  Republic 
and  Cameroon  would  not  insist  on  a  vote. 

The  second  proposed  amendment,  which  was  approved  by  the 
First  Committee,  urged  the  Outer  Space  Committee  to  propose 
suggestions  for  programs  of  education  and  training  in  the  peaceful 
uses  of  outer  space  to  assist  the  developing  countries.  The  U.S. 
Representative  supported  this  proposal  and,  as  a  subamendment, 
suggested  language  making  a  clear  reference  to  the  role  of  the  Sec- 
retary-General and  the  Secretariat  in  helping  the  Committee  under- 
take this  task.  This  subamendment  was  adopted  by  the  First 
Committee  over  Soviet  opposition. 

On  December  20  the  First  Committee  adopted  the  resolution  by  a 
vote  of  98  (U.S.)  to  0,  with  1  abstention.  The  following  day  the 
General  Assembly,  in  plenary  session,  adopted  the  resolution 
unanimously. 

Space  Launch  Registration 

In  accordance  with  the  General  Assembly's  1961  resolution,  the 
United  States  continued  in  1965  to  submit  semimonthly  reports  to 
the  U.N.  Secretary- General  on  all  objects  launched  into  orbit  or 
beyond.  This  information  is  furnished  for  inclusion  in  the  public 
registry  established  by  the  United  Nations. 
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PEACEFUL  SETTLEMENT 
Relations  Among  States 

Peaceful  Settlement  of  Disputes 

On  August  19,  1965,  the  United  Kingdom  requested  the  inclusion 
of  an  item  entitled  'Teaceful  Settlement  of  Disputes"  on  the  agenda 
of  the  20th  General  Assembly.  An  accompanying  explanatory 
memorandum  stressed  the  importance  of  peaceful  settlement  to 
international  peace  and  order  and  expressed  the  conviction  that  a 
study  of  the  broadest  character,  includmg  the  legal  and  political 
aspects  of  peaceful  settlement,  would  be  of  great  value.  The  Assem- 
bly's General  Committee  recommended  inscription  of  the  item 
without  objection. 

Introducing  the  item  in  the  Special  Political  Committee  on  Decem- 
ber 16,  the  U.K.  Representative  said  that  not  enough  had  been  accom- 
plished in  fulfilling  the  purposes  of  the  Charter  with  respect  to  the 
peaceful  settlement  of  disputes.  He  considered  it  essential  that  the 
General  Assembly  at  its  20th  session  take  a  new  initiative  and  set  a 
course  for  the  future.  Among  the  questions  deserving  study  were: 
the  causes  of  the  reluctance  of  states  to  resort  to  methods  of  peaceful 
settlement;  how  member  states  could  be  encouraged  to  make  greater 
use  of  available  facilities  and  procedures  for  peaceful  settlement;  and 
steps  which  might  be  taken  to  improve  the  methods  and  institutions 
related  to  peaceful  settlement. 

Afghanistan,  Argentina,  Brazil,  Canada,  Ceylon,  Finland,  Iran, 
Jamaica,  Japan,  the  Malagasy  Republic,  Malta,  Mexico,  Netherlands, 
Nigeria,  Sweden,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States  sub- 
mitted a  draft  resolution  which  provided  for  the  establishment  of  a 
committee  to  study  the  question  of  the  peaceful  settlement  of  dis- 
putes, taking  into  account  both  the  political  and  legal  aspects  of  the 
question  and  the  means  that  had  been  or  might  usefully  be  adopted 
to  facilitate  peaceful  settlement,  and  to  report  its  conclusions  and 
recommendations  to  the  21st  General  Assembly. 

The  U.S.  Representative,  Ambassador  Arthur  J.  Goldberg,  ex- 
pressed complete  support  of  the  U.K.  initiative,  stating  that  ^'peace- 
ful settlement,  in  our  view,  is  not  only  a  requirement  for  survival. 
It  is  also,  together  with  disarmament  and  peacekeeping,  one  of  the 
three  interdependent  elements  of  a  decent  world  order."  In  referring 
to  commitments  assumed  under  the  Charter,  in  particular  under 
article  2(3),  he  stressed  that  the  duty  to  settle  disputes  peacefully 
is  an  obligation  which  continues  from  the  moment  the  dispute  de- 
velops to  its  final  settlement,  even  though  armed  conflict  may  have 
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broken  out,  and  he  affirmed  that  the  United  States  was  prepared  to 
settle  peacefully  every  dispute  to  which  it  is  a  party.  The  U.S. 
Representative  urged  greater  use  of  existing  machinery  for  peaceful 
settlement,  emphasizing  in  particular  resort  to  judicial  settlement. 
He  stated  that  the  United  States  stands  ready  to  take  to  the  Inter- 
national Court  of  Justice  any  outstanding  dispute  on  any  matter  of 
international  law  with  any  other  country  that,  like  the  United  States, 
has  accepted  the  Court's  compulsory  jurisdiction.  Finally,  he  ex- 
pressed the  hope  that  adoption  of  the  resolution  would  lead  to  im- 
provements in  the  institutions  devoted  to  peaceful  settlement. 

A  number  of  states  spoke  in  favor  of  the  resolution.  The  Soviet 
Representative,  however,  opposed  it,  contending  that  the  principle  of 
peaceful  settlement  was  already  fully  covered  in  chapter  VI  of  the 
U.N.  Charter  and  asserting  that  the  true  reason  for  the  unsatisfactory 
state  of  world  affairs  lay  not  in  the  inadequacy  of  the  machinery 
provided  for  in  the  Charter,  but  in  the  policies  of  the  colonial  powers. 
He  claimed  that  creation  of  the  committee  proposed  in  the  draft 
resolution  would  be  detrimental  to  the  purposes  and  principles  of  the 
Charter,  to  peace  and  security,  and  to  the  interests  of  small  countries. 

During  the  debate,  several  countries  supported  a  proposal  by  the 
Representative  of  Ghana  that  further  study  be  given  the  draft 
resolution  and  that  the  vote  be  postponed  until  the  21st  General 
Assembly.  While  not  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  the  resolution,  the 
Ghanaian  Representative  thought  consideration  of  the  draft  should 
be  adjourned  sine  die.  On  December  21  the  Ghanaian  proposal  was 
adopted  by  a  vote  of  48  to  27  (U.S.),  with  8  abstentions.  The  United 
States  and  several  other  delegations  expressed  disappointment  that 
the  debate  on  such  an  important  item  should  be  adjourned  even 
though  a  number  of  representatives  wished  to  speak  on  the  substance 
of  the  question. 

Nonintervention 

In  his  general  debate  speech  on  September  24,  Soviet  Foreign 
Minister  Gromyko  proposed  that  the  Assembly  consider  as  an  im- 
portant and  urgent  matter  the  question,  'The  Inadmissability  of 
Intervention  in  the  Domestic  Affairs  of  States  and  the  Protection  of 
their  Independence  and  Sovereignty."  The  same  day,  the  U.S.S.R. 
formally  requested  this  item  be  placed  on  the  Assembly's  agenda, 
requested  circulation  of  the  customary  explanatory  memorandum, 
and — before  delegations  had  the  opportunity  to  study  the  memoran- 
dum— sought  to  have  the  General  Committee  place  the  item  on  the 
agenda  and  allocate  it  to  consideration  in  plenary  session,  rather  than 
by  a  main  committee.    On  September  27  the  General  Committee 
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recommended  inscription,  but  also  recommended  the  item  be  con- 
sidered by  the  First  (PoUtical  and  Seciu-ity)  Committee.  These 
recommendations  were  accepted  by  the  Assembly  on  September  28. 

The  explanatory  memorandum  submitted  by  the  Soviet  Union 
stated  that  international  tension  had  increased  and  that  certain 
powers  were  seeking  to  impede  the  advance  of  history  by  aggressive 
acts  and  intervention  in  the  domestic  affairs  of  sovereign  states  and 
against  peoples  fighting  colonial  domination.  Claiming  that  a  large 
group  of  African,  Asian,  and  Latin  American  countries  was  seeking 
the  adoption  of  effective  measures  for  their  protection  against  foreign 
intervention,  the  U.S.S.R.  urged  the  United  Nations  to  make  an 
effort  to  insure  the  application  of  the  principle  set  forth  in  article  2  (4) 
of  the  U.N.  Charter,  which  states:  ''All  Members  shall  refrain  in 
their  international  relations  from  the  threat  or  use  of  force  against 
the  territorial  integrity  or  political  independence  of  any  state,  or  in 
any  other  manner  inconsistent  with  the  Purposes  of  the  United 
Nations." 

At  the  same  time,  the  U.S.S.R.  submitted  a  draft  declaration  which 
reiterated  the  essence  of  the  memorandum;  reaffirmed  that  ''every 
sovereign  state  and  every  people"  have  an  inalienable  right  to  freedom 
and  independence  and  to  defend  their  sovereignty;  demanded  that 
acts  constituting  intervention,  as  well  as  any  acts  directed  against 
the  "just  struggles  of  peoples  for  national  independence  and  freedom" 
should  be  halted;  called  upon  all  states  to  be  guided  by  the  principle 
of  nonintervention;  and  warned  those  states  engaged  in  intervention 
that  they  were  assuming  thereby  "a  heavy  burden  of  international 
responsibility  before  all  peoples." 

General  Assembly  Consideration 

When  the  Soviet  Representative  introduced  the  item  in  the  First 
Committee  on  December  3,  he  charged  the  Western  Powers  with 
committing  aggression  and  interfering  in  the  internal  affairs  of  states. 
He  attacked  in  particular  U.S.  actions  and  policies  in  Viet-Nam,  the 
Dominican  Republic,  and  the  Congo  as  examples  of  unlawful  inter- 
vention in  the  domestic  affairs  of  other  states. 

In  the  extended  debate  which  followed,  many  representatives 
expressed  an  interest  in  drawing  up  a  declaration  on  nonintervention. 
Representatives  from  Latin  America  described  in  detail  the  development 
of  the  principle  of  nonintervention  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
Representatives  of  African  states  elaborated  in  particular  on  the 
relationship  of  intervention  to  colonialism  and  the  self-determination 
of  peoples.  Many  representatives  implied  that  the  Soviet  draft  was 
incomplete  and  urged  that  a  declaration  by  the  General  Assembly 
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should  deal  with  all  aspects  of  intervention,  including  indirect  aggres- 
sion, subversion,  and  political  and  economic  techniques  of  intervention. 

The  U.S.  Representative,  Ambassador  Goldberg,  on  December  10 
expressed  disappointment  that  the  Soviet  Union  saw  fit  to  reintroduce 
cold  war  polemics  into  the  General  Assembly.  After  reviewing  in 
detail  the  U.S.  position  on  Viet-Nam,  he  turned  to  the  basic  principles 
of  nonintervention  implicit  in  article  2  (4)  of  the  U.N.  Charter.  He 
also  noted  that  article  2  (6)  commits  the  United  Nations  to  insure 
that  the  basic  principles  of  the  Charter  are  observed  by  all  states 
whether  or  not  members  of  the  United  Nations.  He  stressed  that 
intervention  may  be  direct — the  invasion  of  one  state  by  another,  for 
example — or  indirect.  It  is  the  latter — for  example,  when  a  govern- 
ment promotes  and  organizes  armed  guerrilla  bands,  inspires  terror- 
ism, and  clandestinely  employs  its  own  troops — which  is  so  dangerous 
in  the  modern  world,  and  which  is  often  pursued  by  Communist  states 
under  the  label  ''wars  of  national  liberation."  As  concrete  examples 
he  listed  the  military  activity  by  North  Viet-Nam  against  Laos, 
Communist  guerrilla  bands  in  Thailand,  intervention  against  the 
Democratic  Republic  of  the  Congo,  Cuban  activities  in  Latin  America, 
and,  most  perilous  of  all,  North  Viet-Nam's  actions  against  South 
Viet-Nam.  He  said: 

These  are  the  examples  of  intervention  which  threaten  world  peace.  The  issue 
we  face  ...  is  whether  the  world  can  permit  the  continuation  of  this  modern 
type  of  intervention.  .  .  .  On  our  part  and  in  company  with  many  others  who 
have  spoken  here,  we  challenge  this  doctrine  of  indirect  intervention  and  we 
should  make  it  crystal  clear  through  our  actions  and  our  words  that  the  world 
community  cannot  and  will  not  tolerate  such  activity. 

If  states  would  determine  to  live  up  to  their  Charter  commitments 
and  to  make  a  basic  decision  not  to  harm  their  neighbors,  the  U.S. 
Representative  concluded,  ''Such  resolve  and  such  action  would  in- 
evitably lead  to  a  world  community  where  peace  is  real,  not  a  slogan, 
and  where  the  principles  of  our  charter  would  not  be  distant  goals  but 
in  fact  reflect  the  behavior  of  all  of  us." 

Compromise  Text 

During  the  debate,  a  number  of  amendments  and  alternatives  to 
the  Soviet  draft  were  tabled.  The  United  States  presented  an  ex- 
tensive series  of  amendments  designed  to  bring  the  Soviet  draft  into 
accord  with  the  Charter  and  to  cover  modern  techniques  of  inter- 
vention. After  lengthy  private  negotiations  by  the  sponsors  of  the 
various  declarations  and  amendments,  representatives  from  among 
the  cosponsors  of  the  Latin  American  and  Afro-Asian  drafts  developed 
a  compromise  declaration. 
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The  declaration,  which  was  sponsored  by  57  states  and  tabled  on 
December  18,  expressed  concern  at  the  gravity  of  the  international 
situation  and  the  threat  to  peace  due  to  armed  intervention  and  other 
direct  or  indirect  forms  of  interference;  recalled  the  provisions  of  the 
Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights;  reaffirmed  the  principle  of 
nonintervention  proclaimed  in  the  charters  of  regional  organizations 
and  at  such  international  conferences  as  those  held  at  Montevideo, 
Bogota,  Belgrade,  and  Cairo;  equated  armed  intervention  with 
aggression;  and  stated  that  direct  intervention,  subversion,  and  all 
forms  of  indirect  intervention  violate  the  U.N.  Charter.  The 
declaration  went  on  to  affirm  that  no  state  had  the  ''right  to  intervene, 
directly  or  indirectly,  for  any  reason  whatever,  in  the  internal  or 
external  affairs  of  any  other  State"  and  that  ' 'consequently^,  armed 
intervention  and  all  other  forms  of  interference  or  attempted  threats 
against  the  personality  of  the  State  or  against  its  political,  economic, 
and  cultural  elements  are  condemned." 

The  declaration  further  stated  that  "no  State  may  use  or  encourage 
the  use  of  economic,  political  or  any  other  type  of  measures  to  coerce 
another  State"  and  that  no  State  may  '^organize,  assist,  foment, 
finance,  incite,  or  tolerate  subversive,  terrorist,  or  armed  activities 
directed  towards  the  violent  overthrow"  of  another  government  or 
"interfere  in  civil  strife  in  another  State,"  and  that  "the  use  of  force 
to  deprive  people  of  their  national  identity"  violates  the  principle 
of  nonintervention.  It  also  affirmed  the  right  of  self-determination 
and  the  importance  of  the  complete  elimination  of  racial  discrimination 
and  colonialism.  Finally,  it  noted  that  nothing  in  the  declaration 
should  be  construed  as  "affecting  in  any  manner"  the  relevant  pro- 
visions of  the  U.N.  Charter  concerning  the  maintenance  of  inter- 
national peace  and  security. 

The  First  Committee  adopted  the  declaration  on  December  20 
by  a  vote  of  100  (U.S.)  to  0,  with  5  (Australia,  Belgium,  Netherlands, 
New  Zealand,  U.K.)  abstentions. 

The  U.S.  Representative,  Ambassador  Charles  W.  Yost,  explained 
that  the  United  States  voted  for  the  declaration  because  of  a  profound 
opposition  to  all  intervention  contrary  to  the  U.N.  Charter  and  the 
general  principles  of  international  law.  While  the  United  States 
would  not  have  drawn  up  the  declaration  in  the  precise  terms  used, 
the  political  condemnation  of  intervention  represented  by  the  declara- 
tion would  help  to  alert  the  world  to  its  dangers.  After  expressing 
disappointment  that  the  declaration  did  not  deal  more  directly  with 
measures  that  states  could  take  to  protect  themselves  against  inter- 
vention, he  stated  that  that  defect  was  partially  remedied  by  the 
inclusion  of  the  final  paragraph  which  made  clear  that  the  declaration 
should  not  affect  the  provisions  of  the  Charter  relating  to  peace  and 
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security.  Thus  the  declaration  would  not  derogate  from  the  Charter 
provision  authorizing  action  by  regional  organizations  nor  from  the 
essential  right  of  all  sovereign  states  to  individual  or  collective 
self-defense. 

While  the  declaration  was  an  important  statement  of  political 
attitude  and  policy,  the  U.S.  Representative  pointed  out,  it  could  not 
be  considered  as  a  declaration  or  elaboration  of  the  law  governing 
nonintervention,  a  question  which  the  Assembly  had  given  to  the 
Special  Committee  on  Friendly  Relations  and  Cooperation  among 
States.  The  U.S.  vote  on  the  declaration,  therefore,  was  without 
prejudice  to  the  position  it  would  take  in  the  Special  Committee. 
The  U.S.  Representative  concluded  by  saying  his  delegation  favored 
the  declaration  because  it  supported  self-determination  and  cultural 
plurality,  and  because  it  spoke  out  clearly  with  respect  to  the  new 
forms  of  indirect  aggression  which  have  plagued  the  world  in  recent 
years. 

On  December  21  the  General  Assembly  adopted  the  declaration  on 
nonintervention  by  a  vote  of  lOy  (U.S.)  to  0,  with  1  (U.K.)  abstention. 

Improvement  of  Relations  Among  European  States 

At  the  request  of  Romania,  the  15th  session  of  the  General  Assembly 
(1960)  had  included  in  its  agenda  an  item  entitled  ^'Actions  on  the 
regional  level  with  a  view  to  improving  good  neighborly  relations 
among  European  States  having  different  social  and  political  systems." 
The  item  was  not  discussed,  however,  because  of  lack  of  time.  Ro- 
mania took  no  further  action  on  the  matter  until  September  25, 
1963,  when  it  asked  that  the  item  be  placed  on  the  agenda  of  the 
18th  General  Assembly.  Again  the  item  was  included  in  the  agenda, 
but  the  Assembly  recommended  that  consideration  be  deferred  until 
the  19th  session.  Because  that  session  formally  considered  only  a 
few  essential  items  of  business,  the  question  was  referred  to  the 
20th  General  Assembly  for  action. 

The  First  (Political  and  Security)  Committee  opened  discussion 
of  this  item  on  December  17,  1965,  with  presentation  by  the  Romanian 
Representative  of  a  draft  resolution  cosponsored  by  his  delegation 
and  those  of  Austria,  Belgium,  Bulgaria,  Denmark,  Finland,  Hungary, 
Sweden,  and  Yugoslavia.  On  December  18,  the  Committee  recom- 
mended adoption  of  the  resolution  to  the  General  Assembly,  which 
approved  it  on  December  21  by  acclamation.  Under  the  resolution 
the  Assembly  welcomed  the  growing  interest  in  the  development  of 
good  neighborly  relations  and  cooperation  among  European  states 
having  different  social  and  political  systems;  emphasized  the  impor- 
tance of  maintaining  and  increasing  contacts  between  those  states, 
with  a  view  to  strengthening  peace  and  security  in  Europe;  requested 
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European  governments  to  intensify  efforts  to  improve  reciprocal 
relations,  \\ith  a  viev,'  to  creating  an  atmosphere  conducive  to  effec- 
tive consideration  of  the  problems  still  hampering  relaxation  of  tension 
in  Europe  and  throughout  the  world;  and  decided  to  continue  giving 
its  attention  to  measm^es  and  action  for  promoting  good  neighborly 
relations  and  cooperation  in  Eiu-ope. 

In  explaining  U.S.  support  for  the  resolution,  Ambassador  James 
M.  Xabrit.  Jr..  told  the  First  Committee  on  December  18  that  we 
did  so  "because  we  support  fully  the  goals  and  interests  of  its  co- 
sponsors  in  their  efforts  to  assist  the  process  of  improving  relations 
at  the  Eiu-opean  level." 

Cyprus 

Cyprus  continued  dming  1965  to  requu^e  a  major  share  of  the 
United  Nations  attention.  Because  of  the  outstanding  performance 
of  the  U.X.  Force  in  Cyprus  (UXFICXPj  and  the  skill  of  Ambassador 
Carlos  Bernardes  of  Brazil,  the  Secretary-General's  Special  Repre- 
sentative to  C^-prus,  only  one  serious  armed  confrontation  between 
the  Greek  Cypriot  and  Tui^kish  C^-priot  communities  occiuTed 
dm^ing  the  year,  and  a  large  measiu^e  of  peace  existed  on  the  island. 
Xo  progress  was  made,  however,  in  finding  a  viable  solution  to  the 
deep  conflict  underlying  the  sm^face  calm.  In  the  absence  of  such 
progress,  financial  and  material  support  for  the  vital  peacekeeping 
force  became  increasingly  difficult  to  obtain. 

U.N^.  Mediation  Effort 

The  Secmity  Council  resolution  of  March  4,  1964,  recommended 
that  the  Secretaiy-General  designate  a  mediator  to  use  his  best 
endeavors  with  the  representatives  of  the  communities  and  with  the 
Governments  of  Cyprus.  Greece,  Tiu^key,  and  the  United  Kingdom 
''for  the  pui^pose  of  promoting  a  peaceful  solution  and  an  agreed  settle- 
ment of  the  problem  confronting  Cyprus,  in  accordance  with  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Xations,  having  in  mind  the  weU-being  of  the 
people  of  Cyprus  as  a  whole  and  the  preservation  of  international 
peace  and  secmity." 

Galo  Plaza  Lasso  of  Ecuador  became  Mediator  on  September  16, 
1964,  following  the  death  of  Ambassador  Sakari  Tuomioja  of  Finland. 
On  March  26,  1965,  he  submitted  a  report  on  his  activities  up  to  that 
date,  setting  forth  some  informal  observations  aimed  at  "providing 
the  parties  with  a  basis  for  coming  together  in  dfiect  discussions." 
He  thought  it  'logical  to  expect  that  the  agreed  settlement  will  not 
be  one  which  merelj-  restores  the  situation  existing  before  1963  and 
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that,  by  agreeing  to  the  settlement,  the  parties  would  necessarily  agree 
also  formally  to  abrogate  or  at  least  modify"  the  1960  treaties.  He 
suggested  that  it  would  be  ''an  act  of  enlightened  statesmanship^ — as 
well  as  a  sovereign  act  of  self-determination  in  the  highest  sense — if 
the  Government  of  Cyprus  were  in  the  superior  interests  of  the  security 
of  the  State  and  the  peace  of  the  region  to  undertake  to  maintain  the 
independence  of  the  Republic,"  implying  a  decision  to  refrain  from 
giving  the  population  the  opportunity  to  opt  for  union  with  Greece. 
The  Mediator  felt  strongly  that  everything  possible  must  be  done  to 
insure  the  protection  of  the  Turkish  Cypriot  community,  but  con- 
sidered the  Turkish  proposals  for  the  geographic  separation  of  the 
communities  to  be  impracticable  on  political,  economic,  social,  and 
moral  grounds.  Instead,  he  suggested  the  establishment  in  Cyprus 
of  the  most  rigorous  possible  guarantees  of  human  rights  and  safe- 
guards against  discrimination,  with  assistance  to  Turkish  Cypriots 
wishing  to  resettle  in  Turkey,  and  special  transitional  measures  to 
insure  to  the  Turkish  Cypriot  community  a  proper  voice  in  its  tra- 
ditionally communal  affairs  and  an  equitable  part  in  the  public  life 
of  the  country  as  a  whole.  The  possibility  that  the  United  Nations 
could  act  as  guarantor  of  the  terms  of  a  settlement  might  be  explored. 
There  being,  in  his  view,  no  further  advantage  in  his  holding  separate 
consultations  with  the  parties,  he  formally  recommended  that  the 
parties  try  to  meet  together,  with  or  without  his  presence,  on  the 
earliest  occasion. 

In  a  letter  of  March  31  to  the  Secretary- General,  the  Turkish 
Representative  conveyed  his  government's  view  that  the  U.N. 
Mediator's  report  contained  sections  that  went  beyond  his  terms  of 
reference  as  specified  in  the  Security  Council's  March  4,  1964,  resolu- 
tion and  that  those  sections  could  not  be  taken  into  consideration, 
could  not  be  entertained  as  a  mediation  effort,  and  could  not  constitute 
in  any  manner  a  basis  for  future  efforts.  It  must  be  deemed,  the 
letter  stated,  that  Galo  Plaza's  functions  as  a  Mediator  had  come  to 
an  end  upon  the  publication  of  his  report.  ''At  any  rate,"  the  letter 
continued,  "the  Turkish  Government  can  no  longer  expect  positive 
results  from  the  continued  mediation  efforts  of  a  person  who  has 
given  vent  to  his  convictions  on  the  substance  of  the  question  without 
the  agreement  of  all  parties  concerned." 

The  Secretary- General  in  his  reply  of  April  1  said  he  had  found 
nothing  in  the  Mediator's  report  that  he  could  consider  as  going 
beyond  the  March  4,  1964,  resolution.  He  did  not  think  any  action 
on  his  part  affecting  the  status  of  the  Mediator  was  caUed  for,  and 
he  appealed  to  the  Turkish  Government  not  to  insist  that  the  services 
of  the  Mediator  had  come  to  an  end,  because  he  feared  such  a  position 
might  well  mean  the  end  of  the  mediation  effort  itself. 
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The  position  of  the  Government  of  Cyprus  on  the  Mediator's 
report  was  set  forth  in  a  statement  of  April  8  and  communicated  to 
the  Secretary- General  on  April  12.  The  Government  of  Cyprus 
considered  that  most  of  the  findings  in  the  report  constituted  a  con- 
structive approach  to  the  problem.  It  could  not,  however,  agree 
with  what  it  termed  a  recommendation  for  self -restriction  with  respect 
to  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  self-determination  as  long  as  there 
existed  a  ''danger  to  peace  caused  by  the  Turkish  threat  to  use  force." 
The  right  of  the  people  of  Cyprus  to  decide  their  future  could  not  be 
restricted,  the  Cyprus  Government  said,  because  of  the  threat  of 
force  by  one  member  of  the  United  Nations  against  another.  In 
conclusion,  the  Government  of  Cyprus  stated  that  it  wished  the 
Mediator's  work  to  be  continued. 

Although  at  the  Secretary-General's  request  the  Mediator  remained 
at  the  disposition  of  the  parties,  there  was  no  further  activity  in  the 
mediation  field  in  1965. 

Security  Council  Consideration 

First  Meeting:  August  3-10,  1965 

In  a  letter  of  July  30,  1965,  the  Turkish  Representative  to  the 
United  Nations  requested  a  meeting  of  the  Security  Council  ''to  con- 
sider the  grave  situation  arising  from  .  .  .  unlawful  and  provocative 
acts  of  the  Greek  Cypriot  Government  of  Cyprus."  On  July  31,  1965, 
the  Representative  of  Cyprus  also  requested  an  emergency  meeting  of 
the  Council  to  discuss  his  government's  complaint  against  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Turkey  "for  acts  of  intervention"  and  "for  the  threat  of 
the  use  of  force  against  [the]  territorial  integrity  and  political 
independence"  of  Cyprus. 

At  the  Council's  first  meeting  on  these  complaints  on  August  3,  the 
Turkish  Representative  charged  the  "Greek  Cypriot  regime"  with 
iUegal  attempts  (through  two  legislative  acts,  one  extending  the  term 
of  office  of  the  Greek  part  of  the  executive  and  legislative  organs  and 
the  other  amending  the  electoral  law  unilaterally)  to  abolish  certain 
rights  afforded  the  Turkish  Cypriots  by  the  Zurich  and  London 
Agreements  of  1959  and  the  Cypriot  Constitution  of  1960.  He  ap- 
pealed to  the  Council  to  put  itseK  on  record  against  such  action, 
which  he  said  was  likely  to  endanger  the  peace  of  the  island  and  was 
in  violation  of  the  Cypriot  Constitution,  international  treaties,  and 
the  Security  Council  resolution  of  March  4,  1964.  The  Representa- 
tive of  Cyprus  countered  that  the  Turkish  complaint  was  "frivolous," 
that  there  was  no  tension  on  the  island,  that  the  subject  of  the  Turkish 
complaint  fell  exclusively  within  the  domestic  jurisdiction  of  Cyprus, 
and  that  Turkey  was  threatening  armed  intervention  in  violation  of 
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the  U.N.  Charter  and  resolutions  of  the  Security  Council.  He  reit- 
erated his  government's  view  that  the  Zurich  and  London  Agreements 
were  invalid. 

The  U.S.  Representative,  Ambassador  Charles  W.  Yost,  stated  on 
August  5  that  the  Secretary-General's  report  of  July  29  on  the  elec- 
toral situation  in  Cyprus  revived  the  serious  concern  which  the  situa- 
tion there  had  so  often  occasioned  during  the  previous  year  and  a 
half.  It  appeared  from  the  report  that  the  Greek  Cypriot  members 
of  Parliament,  faced  with  the  expiration  of  their  mandate  on  August 
16,  had  by  law  extended  their  mandate  and  that  of  the  government 
in  office  for  up  to  an  additional  year  without  the  necessity  of  elections. 
He  added  that,  according  to  the  Secretary- General's  report,  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Cyprus  had  not  been  content  to  try  to  extend  its  man- 
date but  had  gone  one  step  further  to  amend  the  electoral  law.  He 
noted  that  the  Turkish  Cypriots,  the  Government  of  Turkey,  and  at 
least  one  other  of  the  Guarantor  Powers,  the  United  Kingdom,  con- 
sidered the  action  inconsistent  with  the  London-Zurich  Agreements 
and  the  Constitution  of  Cyprus.  One  did  not,  the  U.S.  Representa- 
tive stated,  have  to  invoke  legal  judgments  to  recognize  that  the 
action  could  hardly  qualify  as  ''restrained"  within  the  terms  of  the 
March  4,  1964,  Security  Council  resolution.  The  U.S.  Representa- 
tive reiterated  that  the  basic  elements  of  the  U.S.  approach  to  the 
problem  of  Cyprus  remained  those  set  forth  in  that  resolution.  The 
United  States  still  maintained  that  treaties  cannot  be  amended  or 
abrogated  unilaterally  and  that  the  solution  to  the  Cyprus  problem 
must  be,  in  the  words  of  the  March  4  resolution,  ''agreed"  and  "peace- 
ful." The  U.S.  Representative  suggested  the  Council  join  the  Secre- 
tary-General in  urging  the  communities  on  the  island  and  all  others 
concerned,  in  the  language  of  the  Alarch  4  resolution,  to  "act  with 
the  utmost  restraint"  and  to  "refrain  from  any  action  or  threat  of 
action  likely  to  worsen  the  situation  in  the  sovereign  Republic  of 
Cyprus  or  to  endanger  international  peace."  He  urged  also  unre- 
mitting efforts  by  all  parties  to  reach  a  negotiated  solution  to  the 
problem  of  Cyprus. 

On  August  10  the  Council  unanimously  adopted  a  resolution  spon- 
sored by  Bolivia,  Ivory  Coast,  Jordan,  Malaysia,  Netherlands,  and 
Uruguay.  The  resolution  noted  the  Secretary-General's  report  that 
recent  developments  in  Cyprus  had  increased  tension  there,  reaffirmed 
the  Council's  resolution  of  March  4, 1964,  and  called  upon  all  parties  to 
avoid  any  action  likely  to  worsen  the  situation. 

Second  Meeting:  November  5,  1965 

On  November  4  the  Turkish  Representative  requested  an  emergency 
meeting  of  the  Council  to  consider  the  "extremely  dangerous  and  ex- 
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plosive  situation  created  by  a  new  Greek  Cypriot  armed  attack  .  .  . 
against  the  Turkish  quarter  of  the  port  city  of  Famagusta/'  When 
the  Council  met  on  November  5,  it  had  before  it  the  Secretary-Gen- 
eral's report  on  the  situation.  In  the  debate  the  Turkish  Represent- 
ative charged  that  10,000  Turkish  Cypriots  were  under  attack  by 
Greek  Cypriot  forces.  He  appealed  to  the  Council  to  take  any  meas- 
ures it  might  deem  appropriate  to  obtain  the  observance  of  its  resolu- 
tions and  stated  that  the  attack  should  be  stopped  and  that  the  Greek 
Cypriots  should  be  called  upon  to  withdraw  from  the  positions  they 
had  occupied.  The  Representative  of  Cyprus  countered  that  this 
account  of  events  in  Famagusta  on  November  2  and  4  was  "completely 
untrue"  as  the  Turkish  Representative  had  put  it  before  the  Council, 
that  the  actual  firing  was  started  by  the  Turkish  Cypriots,  that  there 
was  a  "continuous  wave  of  provocation"  on  the  part  of  the  Turkish 
Cypriots,  and  that  the  Secretary-General  reported  the  cease-fire  was 
being  observed. 

In  the  Council's  discussion  the  U.S.  Representative,  Ambassador 
Arthur  J.  Goldberg,  said: 

The  current  difficulty  starts,  judging  by  paragraph  3  of  the  Secretary-General's 
report  of  today,  from  the  construction  of  new  fortifications  by  the  Cypriot 
National  Guard,  certain  ones  of  which  were  built  against  the  specific  advice  of 
the  Force  Commander  of  the  United  Nations  Forces  in  Cyprus.  When  Turkish 
Cypriot  positions  were  in  response  constructed,  a  serious  situation  was  produced 
which  has  resulted  in  the  incidents  of  November  2  and  4  described  in  the  Secretary- 
General's  report. 

It  should  be  apparent  to  the  people  on  the  ground  that  incidents  of  the 
nature  we  are  considering  here  which  arise  from  marginal  maneuvering  for  military 
advantages  produce  repercussions  vastly  out  of  proportion  to  any  possible  purpose 
which  those  responsible  for  them  might  feel  is  served.  .  .  . 

It  seems  to  me  clear  that  when  we  call  upon  the  parties  to  cooperate  as  we 
have  done  in  the  past,  we  should  expect  cooperation  not  only  in  the  sense  of 
observing  ceasefires  worked  out  by  the  U.N.  Force  in  Cyprus,  but  also  in  the 
sense  of  accepting  the  well-considered  and  impartial  suggestion  which  the  Force 
and  its  Commander  put  forward  in  an  effort  to  avoid  the  build-up  of  dangerous 
tension.  .  .  . 

After  consulting  the  members  of  the  Council  and  taking  into  account 
the  statements  of  Turkey,  Cyprus,  and  Greece,  and  the  Secretary- 
General's  report,  the  President  of  the  Council  for  November  concluded 
the  Security  Council's  November  5  consideration  of  the  Famagusta 
events  by  appealing  to  all  the  parties  ''to  give  evidence  of  the  utmost 
moderation  and  to  co-operate  in  the  total  application  of  the  Coimcil's 
resolutions,  and  to  refrain  from  any  action  likely  to  worsen  the  situ- 
ation in  Cyprus." 
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20th  General  Assembly  Consideration 

In  a  letter  of  July  13,  1965,  the  Representative  of  Cyprus  requested 
that  an  item  entitled  Question  of  Cyprus"  be  included  in  the  agenda 
of  the  20th  session.  In  an  explanatory  memorandum  of  September  22, 
the  Cypriot  Representative  stated  that  the  Zurich  and  London  Agree- 
ments of  1959  ''were  in  effect  intended  to  rob  Cyprus  of  the  very 
substance  of  its  sovereignty  and  its  internal  independence  and  to  place 
it  under  the  tutelage  of  three  foreign  Powers."  He  charged  the 
"divisive  policy  and  hostile  actions"  of  Turkey  were  aimed  at  forcing 
partition  of  the  island  and  said  that  Cyprus  looked  to  the  Assembly 
to  "uphold  its  unrestricted  and  unfettered  sovereignty  and  independ- 
ence." 

In  a  letter  of  July  21  the  Turkish  Representative  proposed  the 
inclusion  on  the  20th  General  Assembly  agenda  of  an  item  entitled 
"Question  of  Cyprus:  The  Grave  Situation  Created  in  Cyprus  by  the 
Policies  Pursued  Against  the  Turkish  Community."  The  Turkish 
Representative's  explanatory  memorandum  of  September  15  declared 
that  the  objective  of  the  Greek  Cypriots,  aided  by  the  Government  of 
Greece,  was  "to  bring  the  Turkish  community  to  its  knees  through 
military,  economic  and  other  conceivable  means  of  pressure  and  to 
achieve  annexation  of  the  island  by  Greece"  in  contravention  of  the 
Zurich-London  Agreements  and  the  principles  of  the  U.N.  Charter. 
The  resulting  "explosive  situation"  called  for  General  Assembly 
consideration. 

On  September  22  the  General  Committee  recommended  inscription 
of  the  two  items  on  the  Assembly's  agenda  and  their  allocation  to  the 
First  Committee  as  a  single  question.  The  Assembly  referred  the 
item  to  the  First  Committee  on  September  24. 

In  considering  the  item  from  December  11  to  17,  the  First  Com- 
mittee had  before  it  three  draft  resolutions: 

(1)  A  Turkish  draft  called  upon  all  concerned  to  refrain  from  any 
attempt  to  settle  the  dispute  through  pressure  and  violence;  to  with- 
draw military  units  sent  to  Cyprus  after  December  21,  1963;  and  to 
seek  through  negotiation  a  just,  peaceful,  and  agreed  solution  which 
would  take  fully  into  account  the  existence  in  Cyprus  of  two  distinct 
national  communities  and  their  lawful  rights,  safeguarding  the 
independence  and  territorial  integrity  of  Cyprus,  and  enabling  the 
two  communities  to  share  responsibility  on  a  basis  of  coadministration 
and  communal  autonomy. 

(2)  A  draft  resolution  sponsored  by  Afghanistan,  Iraq,  Libya,  and 
Saudi  Arabia,  and  incorporating  an  Algerian  amendment,  appealed  to 
all  states  to  refrain  from  any  action  directed  against  the  sovereignty, 
independence,  or  territorial  integrity  of  Cyprus  and  from  any  action 
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that  might  exacerbate  the  situation,  and  recommended  to  the  Security 
Council  that  it  continue  the  U.N.  efforts  at  mediation  in  conformity 
with  the  March  4,  1964,  resolution. 

(3)  A  draft  resolution  cosponsored  by  31  states,  mainly  from  Africa, 
noted  the  report  of  the  U.N.  Mediator  of  March  26,  1965,  and  the 
commitment  of  the  Government  of  Cyprus — through  its  ''Declaration 
of  Intent  and  Memorandum" — to  recognize  certain  specific  human 
rights  as  applicable  to  all  citizens  of  Cyprus  and  to  insure  minority 
rights.  It  took  cognizance  of  the  fact  that  the  Republic  of  Cyprus, 
as  an  equal  member  of  the  United  Nations,  ''should  enjoy  full  sover- 
eignty and  complete  independence  without  any  foreign  intervention 
or  interference,"  and  called  upon  all  states  in  conformity  with  their 
obligations  under  the  Charter  to  "respect  the  sovereignty,  unity, 
independence  and  territorial  integrity"  of  Cyprus  and  to  "refrain 
from  any  intervention  directed  against  it."  Finally,  it  recommended 
to  the  Security  Council  the  continuation  of  the  U.N.  mediation 
effort  in  conformity  with  the  March  4,  1964,  resolution. 

On  December  14  the  Turkish  Representative  informed  the  Com- 
mittee that  his  delegation  would  not  insist  upon  having  the  Turkish 
draft  put  to  a  vote.  After  a  lengthy  and  at  times  bitter  debate,  and 
unavailing  efforts  to  reach  agreement  on  a  compromise  text,  the 
sponsors  of  the  31-power  draft,  by  a  vote  of  45  to  24  (U.S.),  with 
35  abstentions,  obtained  priority  for  their  text  in  the  voting. 

U.S.  Position 

In  an  explanatory  statement  before  the  vote  on  December  16,  the 
U.S.  Representative,  Ambassador  Yost,  summarized  the  U.S. 
position : 

.  .  .  We  have  felt  that  the  essential  elements  in  the  Cjnprus  question,  in  its 
United  Nations  context,  are  the  following: 

First,  basic  principles  and  procedures  for  settlement  were  laid  down  in  the 
Security  Council  resolution  of  March  4,  1964,  which  was  accepted  by  all  the 
parties. 

Second,  the  only  viable  and  peaceful  solution  must  be  one  agreed  upon  by  all 
parties. 

Third,  such  an  agreed  solution  must  be  negotiated  among  the  parties  with  the 
help  of  such  United  Nations  mediation  as  they  will  accept. 

Fourth,  for  an  agreed  solution  to  be  reached,  the  greatest  possible  mutual 
accommodation  should  be  encouraged  among  the  parties,  and 

Fifth,  a  solution  cannot  be  imposed  from  outside  by  the  United  Nations  or  by 
anyone  else. 

Therefore,  my  Government  believes  that  this  Assembly  should  adopt  a  resolu- 
tion which  does  not  pass  Judgment  or  take  sides  on  the  issues  in  dispute.  It 
believes,  rather,  that  the  Assembly  should  direct  its  efforts  toward  encouraging 
the  parties  to  an  agreed  settlement  as  called  for  by  the  Security  Council  resolu- 
tion.  .  .  . 
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He  went  on  to  state  that,  because  the  four-power  draft  was  a 
'S\^holly  neutral  and  impartial  text  designed,  without  prejudice,  to 
return  the  issue  to  the  Security  Council,  where  it  belongs,  and  to 
United  Nations  mediation,''  the  United  States  was  prepared  to  vote 
for  it.  The  31-power  draft,  on  the  other  hand,  did  not  ''meet  the 
criterion  of  impartiality  and  of  conformity  to  the  spirit  of  conciliatory 
action  on  this  issue  already  taken  by  the  Security  Council."  It 
included  language  directed  to  the  substance  of  the  dispute  and  in 
several  respects  represented  the  views  of  one  party  known  to  be  un- 
acceptable to  the  other.  For  that  reason,  he  said,  the  United  States 
would  be  obliged  to  vote  against  the  31-power  draft. 

Assembly  Action 

Following  separate  votes  on  most  paragraphs,  all  of  which  were 
adopted,  the  First  Committee  approved  the  31-power  draft  resolution 
as  a  whole  on  December  16  by  a  vote  of  47  to  6  (U.S.),  with  51  ab- 
stentions, and  Saudi  Arabia  not  participating. 

The  Representative  of  Mali  then  proposed  that  the  Committee  not 
vote  on  the  four-power  draft  or  on  the  amendments  to  it  submitted 
by  the  sponsors  of  the  31-power  draft.  This  proposal  was  rejected  by 
a  vote  of  31  to  43  (U.S.),  with  22  abstentions.  Following  a  lengthy, 
heated,  and  complicated  procedural  debate,  the  Representative  of 
Iraq  on  December  17  withdrew  the  four-power  draft  resolution  on  the 
ground  that  the  31  powers  refused  to  withdraw  their  amendments, 
which  he  said  would  merely  transform  the  draft  into  the  resolution 
already  adopted. 

In  plenary  session  on  December  18,  the  General  Assembly  adopted 
the  31-power  draft  resolution  by  a  vote  of  47  to  5,  with  54  abstentions. 
Those  voting  in  favor  were:  Burma,  Burundi,  Cameroon,  Central 
African  Republic,  Ceylon,  Chad,  Chile,  Congo  (Brazzaville),  Congo 
(Leopold ville),  Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  Cyprus,  Dahomey,  Dominican 
Republic,  Ecuador,  El  Salvador,  Ethiopia,  Gabon,  Ghana,  Greece, 
Guinea,  Haiti,  India,  Ivory  Coast,  Jamaica,  Kenya,  Lebanon,  Liberia, 
Malawi,  Mali,  Nepal,  Nigeria,  Panama,  Paraguay,  Rwanda,  Sierra 
Leone,  Somalia,  Syria,  Tanzania,  Togo,  Trinidad  and  Tobago,  Uganda, 
United  Arab  Republic,  Upper  Volta,  Uruguay,  Yugoslavia,  and 
Zambia.  Those  voting  against  were:  Albania,  Iran,  Pakistan, 
Turkey,  and  the  United  States.  Those  abstaining  were:  Afghanistan, 
Algeria,  Argentina,  Australia,  Austria,  Belgium,  Bolivia,  Brazil, 
Bulgaria,  Byelorussian  S.S.R.,  Canada,  China,  Colombia,  Czecho- 
slovakia, Denmark,  Finland,  France,  Guatemala,  Hungary,  Iceland, 
Iraq,  Ireland,  Israel,  Italy,  Japan,  Jordan,  Kuwait,  Laos,  Libya, 
Luxembourg,  Malaysia,  Mauritania,  Mexico,  Mongolia,  Morocco, 
Netherlands,   New  Zealand,   Norway,   Peru,   Philippines,  Poland, 
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Portugal,  Romania,  Senegal,  South  Africa,  Spain,  Sudan,  Sweden, 
Thailand,  Tunisia,  Ukrainian  S.S.R.,  U.S.S.R.,  United  Kingdom,  and 
Venezuela. 

In  explanation  of  the  U.S.  vote.  Ambassador  Yost  restated  the 
position  given  in  detail  in  the  First  Committee  discussions,  making 
clear  that  the  U.S.  vote  on  the  resolution  was  without  prejudice  to 
U.S.  views  on  the  principles  contained  in  it. 

We  have  feared  that  the  adoption  of  such  a  resolution,  which  inter  alia  omits 
any  reference  to  treaty  obhgations,  would  hinder  rather  than  facihtate  the  negoti- 
ated solution  agreed  among  the  parties  which  must  ultimately  be  found  if  peace 
is  to  be  preserved.  We  trust  that  we  are  wrong  and  that  in  fact  the  parties  will 
rapidly  and  in  a  spirit  of  conciliation  and  with  the  help  of  United  Nations  media- 
tion now  that  this  debate  is  over,  concentrate  firmly,  sincerely,  and  with  determi- 
nation on  a  common  search  for  an  agreed  peaceful  and  stable  settlement. 

Resignation  of  U.N.  Mediator 

On  December  22  Galo  Plaza  resigned  as  U.N.  Mediator  on  Cyprus. 
In  his  letter  to  the  Secretary- General  he  stated  that,  while  he  was 
encouraged  by  the  extent  of  U.N.  members'  support  for  the  mediation 
effort,  he  felt  bound  to  take  account  of  the  positions  of  the  parties  to 
the  dispute.  He  noted  that  as  recently  as  December  17,  the  Turkish 
Representative  had  described  as  irrevocable  his  government's  position 
that  the  existing  arrangements  for  mediation  were  unacceptable. 
He  then  concluded  that  he  should  submit  his  resignation  in  the 
interests  of  the  continuation  of  efforts  to  find  a  solution  to  the  Cyprus 
problem. 

Accepting  the  Mediator's  resignation  with  great  regret  on  Decem- 
ber 30,  the  Secretary- General  in  his  letter  expressed  his  deep  appre- 
ciation for  Galo  Plaza's  work  as  U.N.  Mediator  on  Cyprus  and  before 
that  as  the  Secretary- General's  Special  Representative  there.  He 
said  he  would  spare  no  effort  to  bring  about  a  resumption  of  mediation 
and  hoped  the  parties  directly  concerned  would  display  the  utmost 
good  will  toward  that  end. 

U.N.  Force  in  Cyprus  (UNFICYP) 

Through  the  year  UNFICYP,  established  by  the  Security  Council 
resolution  of  March  4,  1964,  was  successful  in  maintaining  relative 
quiet  between  the  Greek  Cypriot  and  the  Turkish  Cypriot  com- 
munities. On  several  occasions  quick  action  by  the  Force  on  the 
ground  and  the  diplomatic  efforts  of  the  Force  Commander,  Gen. 
Kodendera  S.  Thimayya,  and  the  Secretary- General's  Special  Repre- 
sentative, Ambassador  Carlos  Bernardes,  prevented  troubled  local 
situations  from  generating  serious  breaches  of  the  peace. 
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The  Security  Council  extended  the  mandate  of  the  Force  for  3 
months  on  March  19,  for  6  months  on  June  15,  and  for  3  months  on 
December  17,  through  March  26,  1966. 

As  of  December  1,  1965,  the  UNFICYP  force  level  stood  at  5,766 
officers  and  men,  compared  with  a  total  of  6,238  at  the  end  of  1964. 
In  the  Secretary-General's  report  of  December  10,  1965,  on  the  U.N. 
Operation  in  Cyprus,  he  stated  that  the  Force  would  be  further  re- 
duced by  740  in  the  latter  half  of  January  1966.  U.N.  members 
contributing  military  or  police  units  to  UNFICYP  were  Australia, 
Austria,  Canada,  Denmark,  Finland,  Ireland,  New  Zealand,  Sweden, 
and  the  United  Kingdom. 

On  December  17  the  Commander  of  UNFICYP,  General  Thimayya 
of  India,  died  in  Cyprus.  General  Thimayya's  organizational  and 
inspirational  talents  had  developed  UNFICYP  into  an  outstanding 
peacekeeping  operation. 

The  situation  on  the  island  and  UNFICYP's  vital  contribution  to 
its  relative  peace  are  summed  up  in  the  following  passages  from  the 
Secretary-General's  report  of  December  10  to  the  Security  Council: 

The  Force  is  needed  in  Cyprus.  It  may  be  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  it  has 
become  almost  indispensable  for  the  time  being.  On  the  other  hand,  it  would 
seem  clear  that  it  cannot  be  kept  there  indefinitely;  possibly  not  even  for  very 
much  longer.  Financial  stringencies  alone  would  probably  dictate  this,  although 
there  are  other  considerations  which  would  make  such  a  prolongation  undesir- 
able— one  of  the  latter  being  that  over-reliance  on  the  United  Nations  to  prevent 
recourse  to  armed  force  and  even  to  help  maintain  the  status  quo  could  be  a  factor 
in  reducing  the  sense  of  urgency  of  the  contending  parties  about  seeking  solutions 
for  the  underlying  differences  that  caused  the  eruption  of  violence  in  the  first 
place. 

It  is  very  much  to  the  credit  of  the  United  Nations  that  the  presence  of  its 
Force  in  Cyprus  has  brought  a  large  measure  of  quiet  to  the  Island.  There  is  a 
striking  contrast  between  conditions  there  in  March  1964  and  today.  Armed 
Greek  and  Turkish  Cypriots,  civilian  and  military  alike,  are  no  longer  shooting  at 
each  other  across  barricaded  streets,  from  sandbag  emplacements  in  gardens, 
windows  and  on  rooftops;  political  kidnappings  have  virtually  ended;  belligerent 
searchings  and  other  harassments  on  the  roads  have  greatly  diminished;  economic 
life  has  been  restored  in  substantial  degree;  freedom  of  movement  for  persons  and 
goods,  though  slowly,  is  being  regained.  External  threats  have  become  less 
frequent.  But  these  are  only  surface  manifestations.  All  of  the  causes  of  the 
conflict  that  broke  out  in  December  1963  persist  and  are  little,  if  at  all, 
diminished — the  diametrically  opposed  aspirations  of  the  leaders  of  the  two 
communities;  the  hatreds;  the  suspicions;  the  emotions;  and  the  arms.  And  in 
some  localities,  the  two  communities  continue  to  be  as  separated  physically  as 
they  have  been  from  the  advent  of  hostilities.  Overt  warfare  has  been  halted. 
But  no  one  doubts  that  it  could  readily  start  up  again  with  minor  provocation. 
In  a  number  of  places,  military  elements  of  the  two  sides  directly  confront  each 
other  at  dangerously  close  range.  Tension  goes  up  and  down  with  specific  events 
but  never  fails  to  mount  quickly  and  menacingly  in  response  to  the  slightest 
cause.    The  recent  deplorable  events  at  Famagusta  demonstrated  tragically  how 
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easily  war  could  return,  how  inflammable  are  the  relations  between  the  two 
communities. 

It  needs  to  be  said  of  Cyprus,  in  full  frankness,  I  believe,  that  it  remains  still 
to  be  demonstrated  that  there  is  a  genuine  will  to  peace  among  the  leaders  of 
the  two  communities  of  sufficient  earnestness  and  intensity  to  lead  them  toward 
those  mutual  accommodations  in  viewpoint  and  position  which  are  essential 
to  pacific  settlement.  The  international  community  can  only  help  and  assist. 
The  key  to  a  settlement,  however,  lies  in  the  last  analysis,  with  the  parties. 
Unless  they  are  prepared  to  move  towards  resolving  their  basic  differences,  the 
prospects  of  an  early  solution  are  dim  indeed.  .  .  . 

Referring  to  the  Secretary-General's  statements,  the  U.S.  Repre- 
sentative, Ambassador  Yost,  said  in  the  General  Assembly's  First 
Committee  on  December  13: 

.  .  .  the  magnificent  performance  of  the  Force  itself,  and  the  generosity  of  those 
governments  which  have  provided  the  troops  and  contributed  to  its  maintenance, 
have  not  found  a  sufficient  parallel  in  efforts  by  the  parties  to  the  dispute  to  reach 
a  peaceful  and  viable  settlement.  The  world  community  is  entitled  to  expect 
that,  when  a  dispute  is  brought  before  the  United  Nations  and  the  United  Nations 
acts  to  keep  that  dispute  within  bounds,  the  parties  involved  will  feel  an  obli- 
gation promptly  to  bring  the  dispute  to  a  close. 

UNFICYP  Financing 

UNFICYP  is  unique  in  U.N.  peacekeeping  operations  in  that  it 
is  maintained  exclusively  by  voluntary  contributions  of  men  and 
money.  The  Security  Council  resolution  of  March  4,  1964,  recom- 
mended that  all  costs  of  the  Force  be  met  by  the  countries  providing 
the  contingents  and  by  the  Government  of  Cyprus,  and  authorized 
the  Secretary- General  also  to  accept  voluntary  contributions. 

As  the  year  1965  progressed,  it  became  apparent  that  there  was  a 
widening  gap  between  the  monies  pledged  for  the  support  of 
UNFICYP  and  the  cost  of  the  operation.  The  Secretary- General 
made  special  reports  to  the  Security  Council  on  the  situation  and  on 
October  28  and  November  2,  1965,  he  sent  appeals  to  all  U.N.  mem- 
bers and  those  nonmembers  that  had  contributed  earlier  for  additional 
support  for  UNFICYP.  The  Secretary- General  wrote  in  his  report 
of  December  10  that  the  failure  to  obtain  sufficient  voluntary  con- 
tributions to  finance  the  Force  was  a  matter  of  grave  concern  to  him 
and  to  the  troop-contributing  governments. 

The  U.S.  position  on  the  financing  problem  was  set  forth  by  the 
U.S.  Representative  in  the  General  Assembly's  First  Committee  on 
December  13.    He  said: 

If  essential  funds  are  not  forthcoming,  this  operation  simply  cannot  continue. 
If  it  should  be  interrupted  or  reduced  to  a  point  at  which  it  is  no  longer  effective, 
the  United  Nations  would  have  suffered  a  major  setback.    There  would  be  the 
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gravest  risk  that  the  bloody  events  of  late  1963  and  early  1964  would  be  re-enacted, 
and  the  United  Nations  would  have  failed  in  a  major  peacekeeping  responsibility. 
Therefore,  to  those  who  have  already  given  to  this  operation  I  would  join  the 
Secretary- General  in  asking  that  they  not  withhold  even  greater  support  at  this 
critical  hour.  To  those  countries  who  have  not  yet  contributed,  I  particularly 
appeal  for  tangible  support  of  the  United  Nations  in  its  mission  of  peace  and 
stability.  To  the  parties  directly  concerned  in  the  Cyprus  problem  who  are  the 
chief  beneficiaries  of  UNFICYP's  efforts,  I  would  direct  an  especially  urgent 
appeal  for  them  to  do  much  more.    [See  page  346.] 

Dominican  Republic 

Following  the  military  uprising  of  April  24,  1965,  led  by  supporters 
of  former  Dominican  President  Juan  D.  Bosch,  serious  disorders 
occurred.  Rival  military  factions,  pro-  and  anti-Bosch,  began  a 
contest  for  power  in  which,  on  April  25,  the  government  of  Donald 
Reid  Cabral,  successor  to  the  military  junta  that  overthrew  President 
Bosch  in  September  1963,  fell.  Supporters  of  President  Bosch  were 
joined  by  units  of  the  Dominican  army  against  the  air  force,  navy, 
and  a  major  portion  of  the  army. 

Civil  strife  increased,  with  mobs  roaming  the  streets,  and  on 
April  26  reports  were  received  that  pro-Bosch  forces  had  passed  out 
arms,  including  machineguns,  to  thousands  of  civilians.  Because  of 
the  resulting  peril  to  residents  of  Santo  Domingo,  the  U.S.  Navy 
prepared  to  evacuate  any  of  the  2,500  U.S.  nationals  there  who 
wished  to  leave. 

By  April  28  the  security  situation  had  deteriorated  to  the  point 
that  the  lives  of  American  and  other  foreign  nationals  in  the  Domini- 
can Republic  were  in  great  danger.  Dominican  military  authorities 
informed  the  United  States  that  they  could  no  longer  protect  foreign 
nationals  and  that  the  assistance  of  U.S.  military  personnel  was  needed 
to  that  end.  President  Johnson  on  April  28  ordered  the  necessary 
American  troops  ashore  ''in  order  to  give  protection  to  hundreds  of 
Americans  who  are  still  in  the  Dominican  Republic."  This  same 
assistance,  he  announced,  would  be  available  to  the  nationals  of  other 
countries,  ''some  of  whom  have  already  asked  for  our  help.'^  At  the 
same  time  the  President  appealed  for  a  cease-fire  between  contending 
forces  in  the  Dominican  Republic.  He  also  announced  that  the 
Council  of  the  Organization  of  American  States  (COAS)  would  be 
kept  fully  informed  of  the  situation. 

By  April  30  some  1,200  additional  U.S.  Marines  were  on  duty  in 
the  vicinity  of  Santo  Domingo.  On  that  day  President  Johnson 
expressed  concern  over  the  increasing  violence  and  disorder  and  noted 
the  great  danger  to  the  lives  of  foreign  nationals  and  of  thousands  of 
Dominican  citizens.    He  praised  the  "outstanding  effort"  of  the  Papal 
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Nuncio  in  the  Dominican  Republic  in  achieving  a  cease-fire  agree- 
ment on  April  30,  which  agreement,  however,  was  not  being  fully 
respected.  The  President  referred  to  indications  that  ' 'people  trained 
outside  the  Dominican  Republic  are  seeking  to  gain  control.  Thus 
the  legitimate  aspirations  of  the  Dominican  people  and  most  of  their 
leaders  for  progress,  democracy,  and  social  justice  are  threatened  and 
so  are  the  principles  of  the  inter- American  system."  Urging  prompt 
action  by  the  OAS,  the  President  stated,  ''The  wisdom,  the  states- 
manship, and  the  ability  to  act  decisively  of  the  OAS  are  critical  to 
the  hopes  of  peoples  in  every  land  of  this  continent." 

Organization  of  American  States  (OAS)  Action 

On  April  27,  the  United  States  informed  the  Inter- American  Peace 
Commission,  a  standing  body  of  the  OAS,  of  events  in  the  Dominican 
Republic,  and  on  April  28  the  Dominican  Ambassador  informed  the 
OAS  of  the  situation  in  his  country.  In  response  to  a  U.S.  request  of 
April  28,  the  COAS  met  on  April  29  and,  as  a  first  step,  called  for  an 
immediate  cease-fire  between  the  contending  parties  in  the  Dominican 
Republic.  It  appealed  to  the  Papal  Nuncio  in  Santo  Domingo  to  use 
his  good  ofl&ces  to  help  effect  a  cease-fire  and  a  return  to  peace.  On 
April  29,  Ambassador  Adlai  E.  Stevenson,  U.S.  Representative  to  the 
United  Nations,  informed  the  Security  Council  of  the  actions  under- 
taken by  the  United  States. 

In  the  early  hours  of  April  30,  the  COAS  acted  again,  urgently 
calling  upon  all  parties  to  bring  about  a  cease-fire  and  appealing  to  all 
sides  in  the  dispute  "to  permit  the  immediate  establishment  of  an 
international  neutral  zone  of  refuge  encompassing  the  geographic  area 
of  the  city  of  Santo  Domingo  immediately  surrounding  the  embassies 
of  foreign  governments,  the  inviolability  of  which  will  be  respected  by 
all  opposing  forces  within  which  nationals  of  all  countries  wiU  be 
given  safe  haven."  It  also  called  for  a  Meeting  of  Consultation  of 
Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  American  Republics  (MFM). 

The  10th  MFM  convened  in  Washington  on  May  1  and  established 
a  committee  of  representatives  from  Argentina,  Brazil,  Colombia, 
Guatemala,  and  Panama  to  provide  good  offices  for  the  estabhshment 
of  a  cease-fh-e,  assist  the  evacuation  of  foreign  nationals  and  Domini- 
cans granted  political  asylum,  and  investigate  all  aspects  of  the 
situation  there.  The  committee  went  immediately  to  the  Dominican 
Republic,  joining  Dr.  Jose  Mora,  Secretary  General  of  the  OAS,  who, 
at  the  request  of  the  COAS,  was  already  in  Santo  Domingo  working 
for  a  cease-fire,  maintaining  an  OAS  presence,  and  preparing  for  the 
arrival  of  the  OAS  committee. 
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On  May  1  President  Johnson  expressed  his  hope  for  the  success  of 
the  OAS  mission.  '^For  our  part/'  he  said,  "the  United  States  is 
ready  to  support — with  every  resource  at  its  command — the  inter- 
American  system.  We  will  help  carry  out  the  solemn  judgments  of 
the  assembled  American  Republics."  He  annoimced  that,  in  order 
effectively  to  fulfill  the  OAS  request  for  an  international  neutral  zone, 
two  battalions  of  the  82d  Airborne  Division  were  being  made  avail- 
able in  the  Dominican  Republic. 

Under  the  aegis  of  the  OAS,  the  two  major  political  factions  in  the 
Dominican  Republic  on  May  5  signed  the  ''Act  of  Santo  Domingo," 
in  which  they  ratified  the  cease-fire  agreement  of  April  30;  accepted 
the  international  safety  zone  and  agreed  to  respect  it;  agreed  to 
respect  diplomatic  missions  and  to  provide  facilities  for  international 
agencies  carrying  out  food  and  medical  relief;  and  declared  their 
acceptance  of  the  full  competence  of  the  special  committee  appointed 
by  the  10th  MFM  for  the  purposes  of ''the  faithful  observance  of  what 
is  agreed  to  in  this  Agreement." 

The  MFM  on  May  6  asked  member  governments  to  provide  mih- 
tary  or  police  contingents  for  an  Inter-American  Force  to  operate 
under  the  authority  of  the  10th  Meeting  of  Consultation.  The 
resolution  establishing  the  force  specified  that  its  sole  purpose  was 
to  cooperate  "in  the  restoration  of  normal  conditions  in  the  Dominican 
Republic,  in  maintaining  the  security  of  its  inhabitants  and  the  in- 
violabiHty  of  human  rights,  and  in  the  establishment  of  an  atmosphere 
of  peace  and  conciliation  that  will  permit  the  functioning  of  democratic 
institutions."  On  May  15  the  United  States  formally  made  available 
to  the  OAS,  to  become  part  of  the  Inter-American  Force,  its  military 
contingents  in  the  Dominican  RepubHc. 

In  accordance  with  article  54  of  the  U.N.  Charter,  the  OAS  through- 
out kept  the  Security  Council  promptly  informed  of  all  actions  taken 
to  deal  with  the  evolving  situation. 

Security  Council  Consideration 

In  his  letter  of  April  29,  Ambassador  Stevenson  informed  the 
Security  Council  that  President  Johnson  had  ordered  American  troops 
into  the  Dominican  Republic  to  protect  and  evacuate  American 
citizens,  enclosed  the  text  of  the  President's  statement  of  April  28, 
and  said  that  the  United  States  had  asked  for  a  meeting  of  the  CO  AS. 

On  May  1  the  Soviet  Union  requested  an  urgent  meeting  of  the 
Security  Council  to  consider  "the  armed  interference  by  the  United 
States  in  the  internal  affairs  of  the  Dominican  Republic."  The 
Security  Council  met  on  May  3  and  invited  Cuba,  upon  its  request, 
to  participate  without  right  of  vote. 
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U.S.S.R.  Draft  Resolution 

The  Soviet  Union,  abetted  by  Cuba,  made  strenuous  and  repeated 
efforts  to  depict  the  actions  of  the  United  States  and  the  OAS  as 
violations  of  the  U.N.  Charter,  international  law,  and  the  Charter 
of  the  OAS.  In  his  initial  speech  on  May  3,  the  Soviet  Representa- 
tive, Ambassador  Nikolai  Fedorenko,  labeled  the  U.S.  action  in  the 
Dominican  Republic  as  ''an  act  of  direct  aggression  against  the  people 
of  that  small  country,  a  flagrant  armed  interference  in  its  domestic 
affairs  and  a  further  attempt  to  maintain  in  power  a  reactionary 
anti-peoples  dictatorship  which  suits  the  convenience  of  a  foreign 
Power,  namely  the  United  States  of  America."  He  described  the 
action  in  the  Dominican  Republic  as  another  in  a  long  series  of  un- 
lawful U.S.  interventions,  including  the  Congo,  Cuba,  Panama,  and 
South  Viet-Nam.  With  respect  to  the  U.N.  Charter,  the  Soviet 
Representative  charged  that  the  United  States  had  violated  article 
2(4),  which  proscribes  the  threat  or  use  of  force  against  the  territorial 
integrity  or  political  independence  of  any  state;  article  2(7),  which 
prohibits  the  United  Nations  from  interfering  in  matters  within  the 
domestic  jurisdiction  of  any  state;  and  article  53,  which,  inter  alia, 
requires  the  Security  Council's  authorization  for  any  enforcement 
action  undertaken  by  a  regional  organization.  He  asserted  further 
that  the  United  States  had  violated  its  commitments  under  article  17 
of  the  OAS  Charter,  which  says  that  a  state's  territory  is  inviolable 
and  may  not  be  the  object  of  military  occupation.  Finally,  the 
Soviet  Representative  tabled  a  resolution  which  sought  to  condemn 
the  U.S.  action  and  called  upon  the  United  States  to  withdraw  its 
troops  immediately. 

U.S.  Position 

In  a  series  of  statements  beginning  on  May  3,  Ambassador  Stevenson 
explained  U.S.  actions  in  the  Dominican  Republic.  He  described 
U.S.  policy  toward  the  Dominican  Republic  over  the  past  several 
years  and  noted  U.S.  support  of  efforts  by  the  Dominican  people  to 
establish  a  representative  democracy  and  build  a  stable  and  free 
society  capable  of  economic,  social,  and  political  development.  With 
the  outbreak  of  revolt  on  April  24,  the  U.S.  Representative  said, 
chaos  and  anarchy  rapidly  spread.  He  described  in  detail  the  efforts 
of  Communist  agents,  attracted  by  disorder  and  incipient  anarchy, 
to  seize  control  of  the  revolution  and  of  the  armed  bands  in  the  streets. 
The  basic  nature  and  overriding  purpose  of  U.S.  action  was  an 
.  .  emergency  action  taken  to  protect  lives  and  to  give  the  inter- 
American  system  a  chance  to  deal  with  a  situation  within  its 
competence." 
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Further,  he  pointed  out,  emergency  medical  and  food  shipments 
were  also  distributed  to  all  persons  in  need  without  regard  to  political 
affiliation.  The  U.S.  Representative  described  in  detail  the  prompt 
and  effective  action  taken  by  the  OAS,  citing  its  resolutions  calling 
for  a  cease-fire,  the  work  of  the  OAS  Secretary  General,  the  signing 
of  the  Act  of  Santo  Domingo,  the  dispatch  of  a  five-member  peace 
committee,  and  the  establishment  of  the  Inter-American  Force. 
(The  OAS  later  changed  the  name  to  the  Inter-American  Peace 
Force  (lAPF).) 

The  U.S.  and  OAS  effort  was  fully  in  accord  with  the  principles  of 
the  OAS  and  U.N.  Charters.  The  OAS  Charter  did  not  preclude 
action  to  rescue  foreigners  whose  lives  were  endangered,  nor  did  it 
require  the  withdrawal  of  troops  when  it  became  clear  that  a  sister 
republic  was  in  danger  of  being  deprived  of  its  basic  rights  as  a  member 
of  the  OAS. 

The  U.S.  Representative  then  vigorously  denied  that  the  United 
States  had  violated  the  U.N.  Charter.  The  United  States  had  no 
designs  on  the  territorial  integrity  and  political  independence  of  the 
Dominican  Republic  and  therefore  had  not  violated  article  2  (4); 
article  2  (7)  was  not  in  point,  as  it  applied  only  to  action  by  the 
United  Nations.  Rather,  the  action  taken  by  the  United  States  and 
the  OAS  was  entirely  proper  under  the  Charter,  which  in  article  33 
calls  for  the  settlement  of  disputes,  inter  alia,  through  regional  organi- 
zations, and  in  chapter  VIII  encourages  regional  organizations  to 
deal  with  regional  problems.  In  view  of  the  effective  OAS  action, 
and  taking  into  account  the  precedents  concerning  regional  organi- 
zations' responsibilities  established  by  the  Security  Council  as  well 
as  the  clear  intent  of  the  Charter,  he  urged  that  the  Council  'l^eep 
the  question  of  the  Dominican  Republic  under  review  until  the 
Organization  of  American  States  completes  its  work  and  the  people 
of  the  Dominican  Republic  have  been  able  to  exercise  their  own 
political  choice." 

Uruguayan  Draft  Resolution 

The  early  stages  of  the  Security  Council's  debate  centered  on 
whether  it  should  act  and,  if  so,  w^hat  type  of  action  it  should  take. 
The  Soviet  Union  urged  Council  action  and  pressed  its  draft  resolu- 
tion of  May  3.  The  Uruguayan  Representative  said  he  had  no 
doubt  that  the  Security  Council  was  competent  to  deal  with  the 
Dominican  question.  He  felt  the  OAS  had  not  demonstrated  that 
it  was  ready  "to  shoulder  completely  effectively  the  responsibilities 
which  were  entrusted  to  it."  He  suggested  that  the  Security  Council 
might  consider  requesting  a  cessation  of  all  imilateral  action,  con- 
tributing to  a  cease-fire  and  a  restoration  of  orderly  conditions,  and 
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supporting  the  work  of  the  OAS  in  all  the  legitimate  measures  it 
might  decide  to  take. 

On  May  11  the  Uruguayan  Representative  tabled  a  resolution  which 
referred  to  articles  24,  34,  and  35  and  chapter  VIII  of  the  U.N.  Char- 
ter; reaffirmed  the  right  of  the  Dominican  people  freely  to  exercise, 
\nthout  coercion  of  any  kind,  their  right  to  self-determination; 
urgently  appealed  to  the  contending  parties  to  cease  hostilities  and 
settle  their  differences;  asked  the  Secretary- General  to  follow  the 
situation  closely  and  to  keep  the  Security  Council  informed ;  and  asked 
the  OAS  to  keep  the  Securit}^  Council  informed  of  its  actions  and  to 
cooperate  with  the  Secretary- General  in  the  implementation  of  the 
resolution. 

The  U.S.  Representative  suggested  that  the  Uruguayan  draft  might 
hamper,  rather  than  promote,  a  solution  in  the  Dominican  Republic 
by  interposing  the  Secmity  Council  at  a  time  when  the  regional 
organization  appeared  to  be  dealing  with  the  situation  effectively. 
He  emphasized  that  the  OAS  had  acted  promptly,  effectively,  vigor- 
ously, and  in  a  manner  consist-ent  with  the  Charter,  and  that  failure 
on  the  part  of  the  Security  Council  to  act,  given  the  situation  then 
prevailing  in  the  Dominican  Republic,  was  not  an  abandonment  of  its 
responsibilities.    The  resolution  w^as  not  put  to  the  vote  at  this  time. 

At  various  times  dming  the  Security  Council's  consideration  of  the 
Dominican  issue,  the  BoHvian  Representative  expressed  support  for 
OAS  action  and  continuation  of  its  work. 

Security  Council  Resolution 

Upon  a  renewed  outbreak  of  fighting  in  Santo  Domingo,  the  Secu- 
rity Council  on  May  14  resumed  consideration  of  a  course  of  action. 
The  President  of  the  Council,  Ambassador  Radhakrishna  Ramani  of 
Malaysia,  read  a  communication  from  Dr.  Jottin  Cury  of  the  Con- 
stitutionalist (pro-Bosch)  faction  in  the  Dominican  RepubHc  claiming 
that  U.S.  troops  on  May  13  had  moved  outside  the  security  zone  and 
that  aircraft  had  attacked  the  Santo  Domingo  radio  station.  Dr. 
Cury  asserted  that  the  OAS  was  incapable  of  resolving  the  situation 
and  asked  for  action  by  the  United  Nations. 

Intensive  consultations  were  conducted  by  Security  Council  mem- 
bers, resulting  in  agreement  on  the  text  of  a  resolution  which  the 
Jordanian  Representative  introduced.  It  called  for  a  strict  cease- 
fu^e,  invited  the  Secretary- General  to  send  a  representative  to  the 
Dominican  Republic  for  the  purpose  of  reporting  to  the  Security 
Council,  and  called  upon  all  concerned  in  the  Dominican  Republic  to 
cooperate  with  the  Secretary- General's  representative.  The  resolu- 
tion was  adopted  unanimously. 

FoUowmg  the  resolution's  adoption,  the  U.S.  Representative  cor- 
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reeled  the  account  of  the  events  of  May  13  given  in  Dr.  Cury's 
communication  and  acknowledged  the  difficulty  of  maintaining  a 
cease-fire  in  the  Dominican  Republic.  He  urged  the  Council  to  co- 
operate with  the  OAS  in  assiu-ing  that  peace  be  restored  and  that  the 
Dominican  people  have  an  opportunity  to  choose  their  own  future. 
Alluding  to  statements  by  some  Council  members,  he  submitted  that 
''the  time  has  come  to  stop  the  effort  here  to  discredit  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States — a  recognized  arm  of  the  United  Nations — 
and  to  seek  instead  to  build  it  up  to  show  our  faith  in  regional  arrange- 
ments and  to  help  it  reach  a  fair  and  practical  result." 

The  Secretary- General  on  the  afternoon  of  May  14  informed  the 
Security  Council  that,  in  accordance  with  the  Council's  resolution,  he 
was  immediately  sending  to  the  Dominican  Republic  an  advance 
party  led  by  his  Military  Adviser,  Maj.  Gen.  Indar  Jit  Rikhye.  The 
Secretary- General  subsequently  named  Dr.  Jose  Antonio  Mayobre, 
Secretary  General  of  the  Economic  Commission  for  Latin  America, 
as  his  representative  in  the  Dominican  Republic.  On  May  19  the 
Secretary- General  informed  the  Security  Council  that  Dr.  Mayobre 
had  arrived  in  Santo  Domingo  and  had  discussed  the  situation  with 
the  principals  of  the  various  Dominican  political  factions  and  with 
OAS  and  U.S.  officials.  Dr.  Mayobre  reported  that  serious  fighting 
was  going  on  in  the  capital,  with  numerous  casualties,  and  he  felt 
that  the  forces  of  the  Government  of  National  Reconstruction  (GNR) 
(anti-Bosch  political  faction)  would  continue  to  press  their  attack 
against  the  Constitutionalist  group.  Although  it  had  not  been 
possible  to  obtain  agreement  to  a  cease-&:'e,  the  GNR  would  be 
^villing  to  suspend  hostilities  temporarily  on  May  19  to  facilitate  the 
work  of  the  Red  Cross  in  searching  for  the  dead  and  wounded.  In 
light  of  the  grave  situation,  the  Secretary- General  said,  he  had  asked 
the  United  States  to  use  its  good  offices  to  urge  the  opposing  forces 
to  heed  the  Security  Council's  call  for  a  strict  cease-fire. 

On  May  19  the  U.S.  Representative  stated  that  the  United  States 
had  scrupulously  avoided  giving  assistance  to  either  Dominican 
faction  and  had  prevented  the  forces  of  both  from  using  the  zone  of 
safety  established  by  the  lAPF.  The  United  States  was  operating 
solely  within  the  framework  of  OAS  resolutions.  After  again  reviewing 
the  history  and  purpose  of  U.S.  involvement  in  the  Dominican 
RepubHc,  he  stated  that  U.S.  forces  would  be  withdrawn  when  the 
lAPF  command  determined  that  they  were  not  needed. 

During  the  course  of  the  debate  on  May  19,  the  French  Representa- 
tive suggested  that  an  mrgent  appeal  go  out  from  the  President  of  the 
Security  Council,  as  the  unanimous  wish  of  the  Council,  that  a  truce 
as  called  for  by  the  International  Red  Cross  be  instituted  without 
delay  for  the  purpose  of  evacuating  and  administering  to  the  dead 
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and  wounded.  With  the  assent  of  all  members  of  the  Council,  the 
President  asked  the  Secretary- General  to  convey  the  necessary  instruc- 
tions to  his  representative. 

Further  Security  Council  Action 

With  the  continuation  of  serious  fighting  in  Santo  Domingo,  the 
Security  Council  considered  what  additional  measures  it  should  take. 
A  number  of  Council  members,  including  Jordan,  the  Ivory  Coast, 
and  France,  strongly  felt  that  further  action  was  necessary.  In 
addition,  the  ConstitutionaHst  group  sent  frequent  telegrams  to  the 
Council  requesting  Securit}^  Council  action. 

The  U.S.  Representative  cautioned  the  Council  to  consider  care- 
ivlly  both  the  current  situation  and  the  relations  between  the  United 
Nations  and  the  OAS.  He  noted  signs  that  the  '^relationship  between 
two  harmonious  parts  of  the  S3^stem  of  international  institutions"  was 
in  danger.  After  recapitulating  the  political,  military,  and  humani- 
tarian efforts  of  the  OAS,  including  the  creation  of  a  unified  inter- 
national force,  he  expressed  the  hope  that  all  those  factors  would  be 
given  careful  consideration  by  the  Council. 

U.S.  Draft  Resolution 

On  !May  21,  following  the  announcement  that  a  24-hour  truce  had 
been  concluded,  the  United  States  tabled  a  draft  resolution  which 
would  reiterate  the  Council's  appeal  for  adherence  to  the  cease-fire 
and  urge  the  OAS  to  intensify  its  efforts  to  establish  the  basis  for  the 
functioning  of  democratic  institutions  in  the  Dominican  EepubHc. 
Referring  to  an  OAS  resolution  of  May  20  which  asked  the  Secretary 
General  of  the  OAS  to  coordinate  his  efforts  with  the  U.N.  Secretary- 
General's  representative,  Ambassador  Stevenson  pointed  out  that  the 
U.S.  draft  would  provide  complementary  instructions  for  Dr.  ]\Iayobre. 

On  May  21  the  Soviet  Representative  pressed  for  a  vote  on  his 
draft  of  Alay  4.  Each  paragraph  of  that  draft  resolution  was  voted 
separately  and  aU  were  rejected.  The  vote  on  the  first  operative 
paragraph  (condemning  U.S.  action)  was  1  to  6  (U.S.),  with  4  (France, 
Ivory  Coast,  Jordan,  Malaysia)  abstentions;  the  vote  on  the  second 
operative  paragraph  (demanding  immediate  U.S.  withdrawal  from 
the  Dominican  Republic)  was  2  (Jordan,  U.S.S.R.)  to  6  (U.S.), 
with  3  (France,  Ivory  Coast,  Malaysia)  abstentions. 

After  the  vote  the  Netherlands  Representative  suggested  that  a 
concerted  effort  be  made  to  agree  on  a  resolution  that  would  contain 
those  elements  that  aU  members  of  the  Council  could  accept.  On 
May  22  a  vote  was  taken  on  the  Uruguayan  draft  which  had  been 
somewhat  modified  on  May  21  to  take  into  account  events  since  its 
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original  submission.  It  failed  of  adoption  by  a  vote  of  5  to  1 
(U.S.S.R.),  with  5  (Bolivia,  China,  Netherlands,  U.K.,  U.S.) 
abstentions. 

U.K.  AND  French  Draft  Resolutions 

The  U.K.  Representative  then  tabled  a  resolution  which  noted  the 
suspension  of  hostilities  in  the  Dominican  Republic  on  May  21, 
welcomed  the  decisions  of  the  OAS,  called  for  a  continued  and  com- 
plete cessation  of  hostilities,  and  asked  all  concerned  to  intensify 
efforts  to  achieve  this  goal.  The  Representative  of  France  proposed 
an  alternate  draft  from  which  mention  of  the  OAS  role  was  deleted 
and  in  which  the  Security  Council  would  express  its  concern  over  the 
situation  in  the  Dominican  Republic,  recall  its  resolution  of  May  14, 
and  ask  that  the  truce  be  transformed  into  an  immediate  cease-fire. 
The  U.K.  Representative  agreed  to  allow  the  French  draft  to  take 
precedence  in  the  voting. 

The  U.S.  Representative  noted  that  the  urgency  of  a  resolution 
had  diminished  with  the  continuation  of  the  truce  in  Santo  Domingo. 
He  affirmed  U.S.  support  for  the  U.K.  draft  because  it  contained  a 
reference  to  the  activity  of  the  OAS,  which  was  the  minimum  neces- 
sary to  reciprocate  the  expressed  desire  of  the  OAS  to  work  in  co- 
operation with  the  Security  Council.  For  this  reason,  the  United 
States  would  have  preferred  the  U.K.  draft  to  retain  its  voting  priority. 
Emphasizing  that  the  OAS  had  acted  in  harmony  with  the  U.N. 
Charter,  the  U.S.  Representative  acknowledged  that  the  Security 
Council  was  competent  to  deal  with  any  situation  which  might 
threaten  international  peace  and  security.  '^But,"  he  said,  ''the 
Security  Council  should  not  seek  to  duplicate  or  interfere  with  ac- 
tions through  regional  arrangements  so  long  as  those  actions  remain 
effective  and  are  consistent  with  our  Charter.''  Since  the  French 
draft  resolution  did  not  encourage  regional  activity  as  enjoined  by 
article  52  (3)  of  the  Charter,  the  United  States  could  not  vote  in 
favor  of  it.  However,  because  it  did  not  impede  the  work  of  the 
OAS  and  because  of  the  desirability  of  extending  the  truce,  the 
United  States  would  not  prevent  its  adoption  and  would  instead 
abstain.  The  French  draft  resolution  was  adopted  on  May  22  by 
a  vote  of  10  to  0,  with  1  (U.S.)  abstention. 

On  May  24,  the  U.S.  Representative  withdrew  the  U.S.  draft 
resolution,  explaining  that  succeeding  events — an  OAS  resolution 
asking  the  Secretary  General  of  the  OAS  to  negotiate  a  cease-fire  and 
calling  upon  the  parties  to  transform  the  truce  into  a  permanent 
cease-fire  and  the  Security  Council  resolution  of  May  22 — made  the 
draft  no  longer  timely  or  pertinent. 
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Charter  Issues 

On  June  3  the  Soviet  Representative  began  a  debate  on  a  number 
of  Charter  questions  which,  he  claimed,  were  raised  as  a  consequence 
of  U.S.  and  OAS  actions.  The  Soviet  Representative  read  a  state- 
ment issued  by  his  government  which  charged  that  the  creation  of 
the  lAPF  by  the  OAS  violated  article  2  (4)  of  the  Charter  because  it 
was  an  improper  use  of  force;  article  39,  because  only  the  Security 
Council  may  determine  the  existence  of  a  threat  to  the  peace;  and 
article  53,  because  it  was  enforcement  action  undertaken  without 
authorization  of  the  Security  Council.  He  invited  the  other  members 
of  the  Council  to  express  their  views  on  the  questions  posed  by  the 
Soviet  statement. 

The  U.S.  Representative,  Ambassador  Charles  Yost,  rebutted  the 
Soviet  assertions  that  the  OAS  had  acted  in  violation  of  article  53. 
He  pointed  out  that  the  voluntary  establishment  and  functioning  of 
the  lAPF  was  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  normal  conditions  in  the 
Dominican  Republic,  and  that  force  was  not  being  employed  to  gain 
concessions  from  a  Dominican  Government  or  to  require  a  Dominican 
Government  to  follow  or  abstain  from  any  particular  course  of  action. 
The  OAS  action  should  be  considered  as  coming  within  the  ambit  of 
articles  52  and  54  of  the  Charter,  which  reserve  the  right  of  regional 
organizations  to  deal  with  matters  relating  to  the  maintenance  of 
international  peace  and  security,  urge  U.N.  members  to  make  use  of 
regional  arrangements,  provide  for  encouragement  by  the  Security 
Council  of  the  pacific  settlement  of  local  disputes  through  regional 
arrangements,  and  ask  regional  organizations  to  keep  the  Security 
Council  informed  of  activities  undertaken  to  maintain  international 
peace  and  security. 

The  same  day,  the  President  of  the  Council  circulated  a  letter  which 
13  Latin  American  states  (Argentina,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Colombia, 
Costa  Rica,  El  Salvador,  Guatemala,  Haiti,  Honduras,  Nicaragua, 
Panama,  Paraguay,  and  Peru)  had  written  on  May  25  to  the  President 
of  the  Security  Council,  expressing  the  view  that  the  OAS  should 
continue  to  exercise  the  responsibility  for  the  maintenance  of  peace 
and  security  in  the  hemisphere  which  is  conferred  on  it  by  the  Charter 
of  the  OAS  and  recognized  by  that  of  the  United  Nations.  In  accord- 
ance with  article  52(3)  of  the  U.N.  Charter,  the  letter  stated,  every 
effort  should  be  made  to  encourage  action  by  regional  agencies  for  the 
peaceful  settlement  of  disputes.  Further,  OAS  action  would  not  pre- 
clude coordination  of  U.N.  and  OAS  action  for  the  maintenance  of 
peace. 

The  Jordanian,  French,  and  Uruguayan  Representatives  agreed  in 
substance  with  the  Soviet  position  that  both  the  U.S.  and  OAS  actions 
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had  violated  the  U.N.  Charter  and  might  be  tantamount  to  unauthor- 
ized enforcement  action. 

The  Malaysian  Representative  delivered  a  detailed  legal  analysis 
of  the  constitutional  issues  raised  by  the  Soviet  Union.  After  analyz- 
ing the  historical  antecedents  of  chapter  VIII,  he  concluded  that  it 
was  the  intent  of  the  Charter's  draftsmen  to  mesh  the  OAS  into  the 
mechanism  of  peacekeeping,  at  the  same  time  clearly  subordinating 
the  OAS  in  the  region  of  enforcement  action,  which  involved  the  use  of 
military  power,  to  the  superior  authority  of  the  Security  Council. 
The  use  of  force  by  a  regional  organization,  he  explained,  was  justified 
only  as  an  act  of  self-defense  under  article  51  or  as  authorized  by  the 
Security  Council  under  article  53.  The  basic  question  in  the  Domin- 
ican case  was  whether  the  OAS  had  undertaken  enforcement  action. 
Enforcement  action,  he  stated,  connotes  the  enforcement  of  a  decision 
against  a  state.  He  observed,  however,  that  the  OAS  had  not  moved 
into  the  Dominican  Republic  to  support  a  claim  against  that  state; 
to  the  contrary,  the  OAS  undertook  a  conciliatory  function,  as  set 
forth  in  its  resolutions,  which  the  Security  Council,  under  article  52, 
was  bound  to  encourage.  Accordingly,  he  concluded,  the  OAS,  not 
being  involved  in  enforcement  action,  could  not  have  violated  article 
53  of  the  U.N.  Charter. 

Scope  of  the  U.N.  Mandate 

In  a  series  of  telegrams  in  late  Alay  and  early  June,  the  Con- 
stitutionalist group  charged  that  human  rights  were  being  violated 
in  the  Dominican  Republic  and  requested  that  representatives  of 
the  U.N.  Human  Rights  Commission  be  dispatched  to  investigate. 
Over  the  next  few  days,  reports  of  atrocities  and  of  sporadic,  but 
violent,  breaches  of  the  cease-fire  were  received.  In  the  Council  on 
June  3  the  U.S.  Representative  noted  that  both  Dominican  factions 
had  requested  the  OAS  to  send  representatives  of  the  Inter-American 
Commission  on  Human  Rights  there,  that  the  OAS  had  complied, 
and  that  this  Commission  had  established  a  continuing  presence  to 
receive  and  investigate  complaints.  He  also  informed  the  Council 
that  a  three-man  ad  hoc  Committee  established  by  the  OAS  on  June  2 
to  work  for  a  peaceful  solution  to  the  Dominican  problem  and  pro- 
vide directives  for  the  lAPF  would  arrive  in  Santo  Domingo  on 
June  3. 

The  Jordanian  Representative  expressed  the  view  that  the  mandate 
given  the  Secretary-General  by  the  two  Security  Council  resolutions 
included  supervising  the  implementation  of  the  cease-fire  and  in- 
vestigating complaints  and  violence  related  to  it.  He  therefore 
considered  that  continued  outbreaks  of  violence  and  reports  that 
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human  rights  had  been  viohited  required  the  Secretary- General  to 
enlarge  his  staff  in  the  Dominican  Republic  to  permit  the  investi- 
gation of  such  complaints. 

Commenting  on  the  question  of  expanding  the  role  of  the  United 
Nations,  the  U.S.  Representative,  Ambassador  Stevenson,  stressed 
again  that  the  U.X.  mission  in  the  Dominican  Republic  should  be 
recognized  as  complementary  to  that  of  the  OAS  and  not  competitive 
with  it.  He  rejected  any  enlargement  of  the  U.X.  mandate  or  staff 
in  the  Dominican  Republic  as  um^ise  and  duplicative  of  the  work  of 
the  OAS. 

In  response  to  an  inquiry  of  the  French  Representative  concerning 
the  scope  of  the  Secretary- General's  mandate  and  the  adequacy  of 
his  staff  in  Santo  Domingo,  the  Secretary- General  on  June  11  stated 
that  his  present  mandate  involved  observation  and  reporting,  not  the 
investigation  of  complaints  or  the  verification  of  information  con- 
cerning them  other  than  incidents  of  overt  fixing.  His  representative's 
staff'  level  was  under  constant  review,  the  Secretary- General  assured 
the  Council,  and  the  necessary  assistance  would  be  provided  to  him. 

Further  debate  on  the  U.N.  role  in  the  Dominican  Repubhc  was 
stimulated  by  a  particularly  serious  violation  of  the  cease-fire  on  June 
15.  Forces  of  the  Constitutionalist  group  attacked  elements  of  the 
lAPF,  which,  after  continuous  harassment  and  provocation,  used 
force  to  restore  and  maintain  the  cease-fii^e.  To  prevent  renewed 
fighting,  the  lAPF  expanded  the  secmity  zone  to  include  a  small 
portion  of  the  Constitutionalist  sector  and  decided  to  maintain 
control  over  that  portion  of  the  zone  pending  satisfactory  assurances 
from  the  Constitutionalist  group  that  the  cease-fire  violations  would 
not  rectu\ 

On  June  16  the  So^^iet  Union  proposed  that  the  Seciuity  Council 
constitute  itself  a  visiting  mission  and  meet  in  Santo  Domingo,  tinder 
article  28(3)  of  the  Charter,  so  that  its  members  cotild  have  an 
opportunity  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the  situation.  No  action 
was  taken  on  the  proposal. 

There  was  extensive  debate  on  whether  the  cease-fu^e  called  for 
by  the  Seciuity  Council  applied  to  the  lAPF.  The  Representatives 
of  Jordan.  France.  Uruguay,  and  the  So^riet  Union  argued  that  it 
did  apply,  that  consequently  the  lAPF  extension  of  its  area  of  control 
was  a  violation  of  the  cease-fuT.  and  that  the  lAPF's  forces  should 
withdraw.  The  U.S.  Representative,  Ambassador  Yost,  insisted 
that  the  cease-fire  restrictions  did  not  apply  to  international  peace- 
keeping forces,  and  pointed  out  that  the  lAPF  was  not  one  of  the  * 
contending  parties,  but  was  lawfully  in  the  Dominican  Repubhc  to 
keep  the  peace.  It  never  initiated  fire  but.  as  in  the  case  of  U.N. 
peacekeeping  forces,  it  was  authorized  to  retiu'n  fire  when  attacked. 
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Summation  of  Council  Views 

The  Security  Council  held  several  additional  meetings  on  the 
Dominican  Kepublic  beginning  July  20.  It  adjourned  on  July  26, 
after  agreeing  on  a  siunmation  of  the  opinions  of  the  Council's  members 
which,  inter  alia,  noted  reports  of  cease-fire  violations  and  violations 
of  human  rights;  observed  that  Council  members  had  condemned  the 
violations  of  human  rights;  expressed  the  desire  that  such  violations 
should  cease;  and  indicated  the  need  for  strict  observance  of  the 
cease-fire.  The  U.S.  Representative  accepted  the  statement  as  repre- 
senting the  primary  concerns  expressed  by  members  of  the  Council. 
At  the  same  time,  he  said,  he  considered  it  pertinent  and  important 
to  note  that  the  OAS  had  continued  to  deal  energetically  and  success- 
fully with  the  problems  with  which  the  Council  was  concerned. 

The  Seciu-ity  Council  held  no  further  meetings  on  the  Dominican 
Republic  in  1965.  The  OAS,  acting  under  article  54  of  the  U.N. 
Charter,  continued  to  keep  the  Security  Council  fully  informed  of  the 
activities  in  the  Dominican  Republic  of  its  ad  hoc  Committee,  the 
lAPF,  and  the  Inter- American  Human  Rights  Commission.  The 
Council  was  notified  of  the  formulation  by  the  ad  hoc  Committee  of 
an  ^'Act  of  Dominican  Reconciliation"  and  an  ^Tnstitutional  Act," 
the  agreement  to  these  documents  on  August  31  by  the  two  major 
political  factions  in  the  Dominican  Republic,  and  the  formation  of  a 
Provisional  Government  under  President  Hector  Garcia-Godoy.  The 
Secretary-General  also  periodically  transmitted  to  the  Council  reports 
from  his  representative  in  the  Dominican  Republic. 

India-Fakistan  Question 

Relations  between  India  and  Pakistan  continued  on  a  downward 
trend  through  most  of  1965.  Already  strained  in  1964  as  a  result  of 
continued  disagreement  over  Kashmir,  they  bore  additional  severe 
tests  early  in  1965  as  armed  clashes  occurred  in  the  Rann  of  Kutch, 
beginning  in  February  and  extending  sporadically  to  June  30,  when  a 
cease-fire  agreement  was  concluded.  This  conflict  was  not  formally 
considered  by  the  Security  Council.  The  Security  Council  was  called 
into  session,  however,  after  the  outbreak  of  open  hostilities  over 
Kashmir  in  August. 

Disturbances  Along  the  Cease-Fire  Line  (CFL) 

Violations  by  both  sides  of  the  cease-fire  agreements  in  Kashmir 
had  been  increasing  since  early  in  the  year.  Secretary-General 
U  Thant  reported  to  the  Security  Council  on  September  3  that  since 
August  5  the  tempo  of  violations  had  increased  and  consisted  of  '^a 
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large  number  of  violations  of  the  CFL  by  crossings  of  the  Line,  by 
firing  across  it  with  artillery  pieces,  and  by  the  occupation  of  positions 
on  the  wrong  side  of  the  Line."  He  referred  to  the  report  of  Gen. 
Robert  H.  Nimmo,  Commander  of  the  U.N.  Military  Observer  Group 
in  India  and  Pakistan  (UNMOGIP),  that  ''the  series  of  violations 
that  began  on  5  August  were  to  a  considerable  extent  in  subsequent 
days  in  the  form  of  armed  men,  generally  not  in  uniform,  crossing  the 
CFL  from  the  Pakistan  side  for  the  purpose  of  armed  action  on  the 
Indian  side."  This,  said  the  Secretary- General,  was  the  Commander's 
conclusion  based  on  the  investigations  of  the  U.N.  Observers,  in  view 
of  the  extent  and  character  of  the  raiding  activities,  even  though  in 
most  cases  the  identity  of  the  raiders  and  their  actual  crossing  of  the 
cease-fire  line  could  not  be  verified  by  direct  observation  or  evidence. 

The  Secretary- General  outlined  the  appeals  he  had  made  to  both 
India  and  Pakistan  for  restraint  and  a  reduction  of  tension,  and 
reported  that  he  had  called  General  Nimmo  to  New  York  for  further 
consultations. 

On  September  1,  in  identical  messages  to  the  leaders  of  India  and 
Pakistan,  the  Secretary-General  expressed  his  deep  concern  over  the 
deterioration  of  the  cease-fire  and  requested  both  countries  to  respect 
the  cease-fire  agreement,  withdraw  their  respective  armed  personnel 
from  the  other  party's  side  of  the  Line,  and  arrange  a  peaceful  solution 
of  the  Kashmir  problem. 

First  Security  Council  Resolution 

On  September  4,  the  Security  Council  convened  at  the  request 
of  the  Council's  President  for  the  month  of  September,  U.S.  Rep- 
resentative, Ambassador  Arthur  Goldberg. 

The  President  explained  that  since  the  Secretary-General's  appeal 
of  September  1  the  Council  had  conducted  virtually  continuous 
informal  consultations  on  how  the  United  Nations  and  the  Security 
Council  could  best  exercise  their  responsibility  to  help  maintain 
peace  in  Kashmir.  Under  Rule  I  of  the  Security  Council's  Rules  of 
Procedure,  the  President  noted,  he  was  authorized  to  call  a  meeting 
of  the  Council  without  a  specific  request  from  a  member  state  or  the 
Secretary-General.  The  Council  then  invited  representatives  of 
India  and  Pakistan  to  participate  in  the  proceedings  without  the 
right  to  vote. 

The  Indian  Representative,  Ambassador  Parthasarathi,  opened 
the  debate.  He  noted  that  the  India-Pakistan  question  had  remained 
on  the  agenda  of  the  Security  Council  since  1948  with  no  satisfactory 
solution,  because  the  Council  refused  ''to  face  the  simple  fact  of 
aggression  by  Pakistan."    He  charged  Pakistan  with  violations  of 
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the  cease-fire  line  and  the  cease-fire  agreement  in  Kashmir,  and 
reviewed  a  nmnber  of  official  Pakistani  statements  to  support  his 
point.  On  the  other  hand,  he  said,  the  Indian  Government  had 
cooperated  with  UNMOGIP  and  last  year  had  proposed  bilateral 
talks  which  had  been  called  off  by  Pakistan  at  the  last  moment.  The 
infiltration  by  Pakistani  troops  in  civilian  disguise,  and  their  acts  of 
terror  and  sabotage,  forced  Indian  Army  units  to  cross  the  cease-fire 
line  and  occupy  strategic  points  as  defensive  measures,  in  order  to 
seal  off  escape  routes  and  prevent  crossings  by  additional  infiltrators. 
He  claimed  that  on  September  1  Pakistan  had  attacked  across  the 
cease-fire  line  and  the  international  boundary  with  regular  troops  in 
brigade  strength,  supported  by  tanks  and  artillery.  Pakistani 
actions,  he  said,  were  designed  to  create  the  impression  that  the 
people  of  Kashmir  were  in  revolt  against  India.  However,  the 
so-called  infiltrators  received  no  support  from  the  local  popidation. 

The  Pakistani  Representative,  Ambassador  Syed  Amjad  Ali, 
denied  the  Indian  allegations  and  reserved  his  right  to  speak  more 
extensively  upon  the  receipt  of  instructions  from  his  government. 

On  behalf  of  the  six  nonpermanent  members  of  the  Council  (Bolivia, 
Ivory  Coast,  Jordan,  Malaysia,  the  Netherlands,  Uruguay),  the 
Malaysian  Representative  introduced  a  draft  resolution  expressing 
concern  at  the  deteriorating  situation  along  the  cease-fire  line;  calling 
on  the  two  governments  to  take  all  steps  for  an  immediate  cease-fire 
and  withdrawal  of  all  armed  personnel  to  their  own  side  of  the  cease- 
fire line;  calling  on  both  governments  to  cooperate  fully  with 
UNMOGIP;  and  requesting  the  Secretary- General  to  report  to  the 
Council  within  3  days  regarding  the  implementation  of  the  resolution. 

The  Soviet  Representative  said  that  his  government  could  not 
remain  indifferent  to  the  suffering  of  the  people  of  Kashmir  and  the 
exacerbation  of  relations  between  India  and  Pakistan.  He  hoped 
that  India  and  Pakistan  would  themselves  ''find  a  way  to  bring  about 
the  immediate  cessation  of  the  bloodshed  in  Kashmir  and  to  liquidate 
this  confiict,"  in  order  to  avoid  aggravation  of  tensions  in  Asia. 

The  U.S.  Representative  noted  that  the  United  States  had  de- 
veloped close  relations  with  the  governments  and  peoples  of  both 
India  and  Pakistan — ties  which  it  hoped  would  continue.  The 
immediate  task  was  to  find  a  solution  to  the  conflict.  He  requested 
the  full  cooperation  of  both  parties  in  heeding  the  appeals  of  the 
Secretary- General  and  the  efforts  of  the  U.N.  Observers.  He  affirmed 
that  the  United  States  fully  endorsed  these  appeals  and  the  draft 
resolution  before  the  Council,  and  hoped  the  Council  would  place  its 
authority  behind  these  measures. 

The  Indian  Representative,  however,  complained  that  the  resolu- 
tion did  not  condemn  Pakistan  as  an  aggressor.    He  said  his  govern- 
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ment  must  have  acceptable  guarantees  from  Pakistan  that  infiltrators 
and  armed  forces  would  be  withdrawn,  and  that  there  would  be  no 
recmTence  of  the  situation. 

The  Pakistani  Representative,  on  the  other  hand,  said  it  was 
regrettable  the  draft  resolution  did  not  refer  to  the  basis  of  the  cease- 
fire established  in  Kashmir  in  1949  which  in  turn  was  the  basis  of 
the  program  for  demilitarization  and  a  plebiscite.  He  wondered 
whether  any  appeal  from  the  Security  Council  for  the  restoration  of 
peace  could  be  taken  seriously  mthout  evidence  of  the  Council's 
intentions  to  engage  in  serious  efforts  toward  a  settlement  of  the 
Kashmir  dispute  itself. 

The  Council  adopted  the  six-power  draft  resolution  unanimously 
that  same  day  and  agreed  to  meet  again  in  4  days  unless  circumstances 
required  an  earlier  meeting. 

Secretary-General's  Report  of  September  6 

On  September  6  the  Secretary- General  informed  the  Council  that 
no  official  response  to  the  Council's  September  4  call  for  a  cease-fire 
had  been  received  from  either  government.  He  reported  the  informa- 
tion from  the  U.N.  Observers  that  fighting  continued  on  both  sides 
of  the  cease-fire  line  and  in  fact  was  broadening  and  intensifying. 

Second  Security  Council  Resolution 

Prompted  by  news  that  warfare  had  erupted  with  an  Indian  attack 
across  the  international  boundary  into  Pakistan,  the  Security  Council 
convened  on  September  6  to  consider  the  situation  described  by  the 
Secretary- General.  The  Pakistani  Representative  opened  the  session 
with  a  lengthy  exposition  of  Pakistan's  policy  and  views  of  the 
situation.  He  charged  India  ^Yith  the  ''invasion"  of  Pakistan.  He 
also  charged  that  India's  annexation  of  Kashmir  ''is  against  the 
wishes  of  its  people  and  in  utter  contempt  of  the  solemn  international 
agreement  .  .  .  that  the  accession  of  the  State  to  India  or  to  Pakistan 
shall  be  determined  by  a  free  and  impartial  plebiscite  conducted  under 
the  direction  and  control  of  the  United  Nations."  He  said  that 
Pakistan  would  exercise  its  right  of  seK-defense  under  article  51  of  the 
U.N.  Charter  until  the  Secmity  Council  had  taken  effective  measiu-es 
to  restore  international  peace  and  security  by  vacating  India's 
aggression  against  Pakistan  and  Kashmir. 

Following  an  Indian  rejoinder,  the  Malaysian  Representative  in- 
troduced a  draft  resolution  again  jointly  sponsored  by  the  six  non- 
permanent  members  of  the  CoimciL  This  second  resolution  noted 
the  reports  of  the  Secretary-General  and  expressed  concern  at  the 
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extension  of  the  fighting;  called  upon  the  parties  to  cease  hostilities 
and  promptly  withdraw  all  armed  personnel  to  positions  held  by 
them  before  August  5,  1965;  and  requested  the  Secretary-General  to 
exert  every  possible  effort  to  give  effect  to  the  Council's  resolutions 
and  to  strengthen  the  UNMOGIP.  The  Secretary-General  was  also 
requested  to  keep  the  Council  informed  on  the  implementation  of  the 
resolutions  and  on  the  situation  in  the  area. 

This  resolution  was  also  adopted  unanimously  by  the  Security 
Council. 

The  Secretary-General  then  announced  that  he  would  go  to  the 
area  to  consult  personally  wdth  the  leaders  of  the  two  countries. 

The  U.S.  Representative,  as  President  of  the  Council,  expressed 
appreciation  to  the  six  nonpermanent  representatives  for  their  leader- 
ship in  drafting  the  joint  resolution  adopted  by  the  Council,  urged 
India  and  Pakistan  to  comply  with  the  resolution  without  hesitation 
"before  the  point  of  no  return  has  been  reached,"  and  welcomed  the 
Secretary-General's  efforts  to  point  the  way  toward  the  establishment 
of  an  enduring  peace.  The  Council  adjourned,  agreeing  to  keep  the 
matter  under  continuous  review  and  to  reconvene  whenever  necessary. 

Secretary-General's  Visit  to  the  Subcontinent 

The  Secretary-General  left  New  York  on  September  7.  He  visited 
with  President  Ayub  and  other  Pakistani  officials  in  Rawalpindi  on 
September  9  and  10.  Arriving  in  New  Delhi  on  September  12,  he 
spent  2  days  in  consultations  with  Prime  Minister  Shastri  and  other 
Indian  leaders.  In  identical  messages  to  both  governments  following 
these  meetings,  the  Secretary-General  urged  them  to  accept  an  un- 
conditional cessation  of  hostilities  in  the  entire  area  of  the  conflict, 
to  take  effect  at  6:30  p.m.  (New  Delhi  time)  on  September  14,  1965. 
He  added  that  as  soon  as  this  request  had  been  acted  upon  the 
Security  Council  would  furnish  the  necessary  assistance  to  insure  the 
supervision  of  the  cease-fire  and  the  withdrawal  of  aU  armed  personnel. 
He  concluded:  "I  am  sure  also  that  the  Council  will  wish  to  explore, 
as  a  matter  of  urgency,  methods  for  achieving  enduring  peace  between 
India  and  Pakistan." 

President  Ayub  replied  on  September  13  that  "The  responsibility 
of  unleashing  the  present  war  lies  squarely  on  India,"  and  expressed 
astonishment  that  the  Security  Council  resolution  of  September  6 
"completely  ignores  this  basic  fact."  He  affirmed  that  Pakistan  was 
not  against  a  cease-fire  as  such,  but  believed  it  should  provide  for  the 
final  settlement  of  the  Kashmir  dispute  which  was  the  basic  cause 
of  the  India-Pakistan  conflict.  He  suggested  that  the  cease-fire  must 
be  accompanied  by  action  to  resolve  the  real  cause  of  the  conflict: 
(1)  complete  withdrawal  of  both  Indian  and  Pakistani  forces  from 
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Kashmir;  (2)  the  introduction  of  a  U.N. -sponsored  Afro-Asian  force 
to  maintain  order  in  the  state;  and  (3)  the  holding  of  a  plebiscite 
within  3  months. 

Prime  Minister  Shastri  replied  on  September  14  that  India  would 
be  agreeable  to  an  immediate  cease-fire  effective  from  6:30  a.m., 
New  Delhi  time,  on  September  16,  1965,  provided  that  Pakistan 
also  agreed. 

In  reply  to  the  two  leaders  on  September  14,  the  Secretary-General 
noted  that  ''both  Governments  have  added  to  their  replies  to  my 
request  for  an  unconditional  cease-fire  conditions  and  quahfications 
upon  which  I  have  no  right  under  the  Security  Council  resolutions 
to  give  firm  undertakings."  Pending  the  Council's  consideration  of 
these  conditions,  he  again  requested  the  two  leaders  to  order  a  ces- 
sation of  hostilities  and  set  the  effective  time  of  this  cease-fire  at 
6:30  a.m.,  New  Delhi  time,  on  September  16. 

On  September  15,  Prime  Minister  Shastri  again  informed  the 
Secretary-General  of  his  mllingness  to  order  a  simple  cease-fire  and 
cessation  of  hostilities,  provided  the  Secretary-General  could  con- 
firm that  the  Government  of  Pakistan  had  agreed  to  do  so  as  weU. 

Before  leaving  New  Delhi  the  Secretary-General,  on  September  15, 
for  the  third  time  sent  messages  to  the  President  of  Pakistan  and 
the  Prime  Minister  of  India,  again  appealing  for  an  immediate  cease- 
fire and  proposing  that  a  meeting  of  the  two  heads  of  government 
take  place,  with  or  ^\ithout  the  presence  of  the  Secretary-General. 

President  Ayub's  reply  to  the  Secretary-General's  communications 
of  both  September  14  and  15  was  received  in  New  York  on  September 
16.  This  reply  again  noted  that  a  cease-fire  could  be  meaningful  only 
if  it  were  followed  by  such  steps  as  would  lead  to  a  final  settlement 
of  the  Kashmir  dispute. 

Secretary-General's  Reports  of  September  1 6 

In  a  report  to  the  Security  Council  on  September  16,  the  Secretary- 
General  recommended  that  the  Council  order  the  two  governments 
concerned  to  desist  from  further  hostile  military  action  pursuant  to 
article  40  of  the  U.N.  Charter.  He  also  suggested  that  the  Council 
consider  what  assistance  it  could  provide  to  insure  the  observance  of  the 
cease-fire  and  withdrawal  of  armed  personnel,  and  said  that  the  Coun- 
cil could  request  the  two  heads  of  government  to  meet  together  at  the 
earliest  possible  time.  Finally,  the  Secretary- General  assured  the 
Council  of  his  availability  and  desire  to  be  of  assistance  in  any  way 
that  the  Council  and  the  two  governments  wished. 

The  Secretary- General  also  noted  that  he  had  made  provisional 
arrangements  to  increase  the  number  of  military  observers  should 
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developments  make  such  an  increase  necessary,  and  he  was  seeking 
extra  transport  and  communications  for  UNMOGIP. 

In  a  separate  report  to  the  Council  on  the  military  situation  in 
Kashmir,  the  Secretary- General  stated  that  the  cease-fire  line  in 
Kashmir  ''has  been  violated  at  a  number  of  points  from  both  sides 
and  fighting  has  now  extended  to  the  border  of  India  and  West 
Pakistan,  amounting  to  a  state  of  war  between  the  two  countries." 
He  said  that  a  sizable  number  of  infiltrators  continued  to  operate  on 
the  Indian  side  of  the  cease-fire  line.  In  both  countries,  he  noted,  there 
was  an  ever-present  danger  of  communal  violence  as  a  repercussion  of 
the  fighting.  He  also  stated  that  both  sides  had  made  extensive  use 
of  their  air  forces  in  support  of  ground  forces  and  on  targets  such  as 
military  installations  and  airfields  behind  the  lines. 

Third  Security  Council  Resolution 

The  Council  met  on  September  17  and  18  to  consider  the  Secretary- 
GeneraPs  report  on  his  trip  to  the  subcontinent. 

In  the  course  of  these  discussions  the  U.S.  Representative  empha- 
sized that  the  United  States  had  suspended  shipments  of  military 
equipment  to  both  countries  to  support  the  Security  Council's  reso- 
lutions and  to  help  bring  about  an  end  to  the  confiict.  He  praised 
the  efforts  of  the  Secretary-General  to  achieve  an  honorable  settle- 
ment and  said  that  the  Council  must  urgently  pursue  its  efforts  to 
secure  an  immediate  and  effective  cease-fire  between  India  and 
Pakistan.  He  referred  to  an  ultimatum  delivered  on  September  17 
to  the  Indian  Government  by  Commimist  China  and  observed  that 
by  this  action  Peiping  was  pursuing  a  course  clearly  designed  to 
aggravate  an  already  grave  situation.  He  said  that  the  United 
States  full  support  for  the  resolutions  of  September  4  and  6  ''is  but 
a  continuation  of  our  consistent  attitude  on  the  India-Pakistan 
question,  which  has  always  been  to  support  a  peaceful  solution  of 
all  aspects  of  the  differences  between  them.'' 

The  Soviet  Representative  reiterated  Soviet  support  for  the  Coun- 
cil's resolutions.  He  said  that  the  armed  conflict  between  India  and 
Pakistan  was  aggravating  an  already  tense  situation  in  Southeast 
Asia  and  was  not  in  the  interest  of  the  peoples  of  India  and  Pakistan. 
''The  continuation  of  this  conflict,"  he  added,  "stands  to  be  in  the 
interest  only  of  those  forces  which  continue  this  criminal  policy  of 
division  of  peoples  for  attaining  imperialist  and  expansionist  purposes 
to  achieve  this  end."  He  concluded  that  in  the  circumstances  "atten- 
tion must  be  concentrated  upon  the  need  to  implement  the  resolu- 
tions of  the  Security  Council." 

After  a  weekend  of  informal  consultations  among  members,  th3 
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Security  Council  reconvened  shortly  after  midnight  on  September  20. 
The  Netherlands  Representative  introduced  a  draft  resolution  under 
which  the  Council  would  demand"  an  immediate  cease-fire  to  take 
effect  by  3  a.m.  (New  York  time)  on  September  22  and  subsequent 
withdrawal  to  pre-August  5  positions.  Once  the  cease-fire  and  with- 
drawal had  taken  place,  the  Council  would  decide  "what  further 
steps  it  could  take  to  assist  in  the  settlement  of  the  underlying  problem 
between  India  and  Pakistan."  The  resolution  also  requested  the 
Secretary-General  to  provide  any  necessary  assistance  to  insure  super- 
vision of  the  cease-fire  and  withdrawal  and  to  exert  every  effort  to 
give  effect  to  the  present  resolution. 

The  draft  resolution  was  adopted  10  (U.S.)  to  0,  with  1  (Jordan) 
abstention. 

Parties  Agree  to  Cease-Fire 

The  Secretary- General  informed  the  Council  on  September  21  that 
India  had  expressed  its  willingness  to  accept  a  simple  cease-fire  and 
cessation  of  hostilities  on  being  informed  of  Pakistan's  agreement  to  do 
likewise.  No  w^ord  had  yet  been  received  from  Pakistan  but  he  ex- 
pected the  Pakistani  Foreign  Minister  would  deliver  a  reply  upon  his 
arrival  in  New  York  later  that  day. 

Following  extensive  consultations  among  members  of  the  Council 
and  representatives  of  India  and  Pakistan,  the  Council  convened  at 
2:35  a.m.  on  September  22. 

The  Pakistani  Representative,  Foreign  Minister  Bhutto,  began  the 
meeting  with  a  restatement  of  his  government's  policy  toward  India 
and  the  present  conflict.  Just  at  3  a.m.,  the  deadline  established  by 
the  Council's  resolution  of  September  20,  he  read  a  message  from 
President  Ayub  that  ''Pakistan  considers  the  Security  Council  resolu- 
tion of  September  20  as  unsatisfactory.  However,  in  the  interests  of 
international  peace  and  in  order  to  enable  the  Security  Council  to 
evolve  a  self-executing  procedure  which  will  lead  to  an  honorable 
settlement  of  the  root  cause  of  the  present  conflict .  .  .  [the  Pakistan 
armed  forces]  will  stop  fighting  as  from  1205  hours  [3:05  a.m.  EDT] 
West  Pakistan  time  today." 

The  U.S.  Representative,  speaking  as  President  of  the  Council, 
expressed  the  appreciation  of  the  Council  to  the  heads  of  state  of 
India  and  Pakistan  who,  in  compliance  with  the  Council's  resolutions, 
had  ordered  a  cease-fire.  Although  the  end  of  bloodshed  on  the 
subcontinent  was  highly  important,  he  said,  there  remained  other 
steps  that  must  be  taken  to  bring  about  conditions  of  permanent 
peace  and  the  settlement  of  the  underlying  political  problems  existing 
between  the  two  countries. 
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The  Indian  Representative  reaffirmed  his  government's  acceptance 
of  the  cease-fire,  but  added  that  his  government  would  have  to  have 
reasonable  notice  of  Paldstan's  agreement  so  that  orders  could  be 
communicated  to  the  appropriate  mihtary  commanders.  He  requested 
that  the  Council  set  a  new  time  for  the  cease-fire  to  take  effect.  After 
consulting  with  other  members,  the  President  announced  the  Council's 
decision  to  call  upon  the  governments  to  implement  their  adherence 
to  the  cease-fire  ''as  rapidly  as  possible  and  in  any  case  not  later 
than  6  p.m.  EDT  on  September  22." 

Establishment  of  UNIPOM 

The  Secretary- General  officially  reported  the  Council's  decisions  to 
the  two  governments  on  September  22. 

On  September  23  he  told  the  Security  Council  that  he  had  decided 
to  establish  the  United  Nations  India-Pakistan  Observer  Alission 
(UNIPO^vI)  as  an  organization  separate  from  UX^MOGIP  to  observe 
the  cease-fire  and  withdrawal  along  the  international  boimdary  be- 
tween India  and  West  Pakistan.  A  niunber  of  governments,  he 
said,  had  indicated  their  ^WUingness  to  assign  mihtary  officers  to 
serve  with  UNIPOM  and  other  governments  had  agreed  to  provide 
additional  military  observers  to  strengthen  UNMOGIP,  which  con- 
tinued in  its  function  of  monitoring  the  cease-fire  fine  in  Kashmir. 
On  September  24  the  Secretary- General  announced  the  appointment 
of  Maj.  Gen.  Bruce  F.  MacDonald  of  Canada  as  Chief  Officer  of 
UNIPOM. 

Fourth  Security  Council  Resolution 

The  Secretary-General  reported  on  September  26  that  fighting 
continued  in  certain  sectors,  and  that  efforts  of  the  U.N.  Observers  to 
arrange  local  agreements  for  the  cessation  of  hostilities  were  not 
uniformly  successful. 

The  Council  convened  again  on  September  27.  The  U.S.  Repre- 
sentative, acting  as  President,  cu'culated  a  draft  resolution  which 
noted  the  reports  of  the  Secretary-General  on  continued  fighting  and 
reafiarmed  the  three  previous  Council  resolutions.  The  draft  resolu- 
tion demanded  that  the  parties  urgently  honor  their  commitments  to 
observe  the  cease-fire  and  to  mthdraw  aU  armed  personnel.  The 
resolution  was  adopted  unanimously. 

On  October  1  the  Secretary-General  issued  the  sixth  in  a  series  of 
reports  in  accordance  with  the  Council's  requests  in  its  resolutions  of 
September  6  and  20.  He  noted  that,  as  of  September  30,  a  total  of 
90  observers  had  been  provided  for  UNIPOM  while  59  additional 
observers  had  reported  for  duty  with  UNMOGIP,  raising  the 
UNMOGIP  forces  to  over  100.    He  indicated  that  no  fiuther  person- 
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nel  would  be  recruited  for  the  time  being  for  either  group.  He  an- 
nounced that  additional  aircraft  with  flight  crews  and  maintenance 
personnel  were  being  provided  by  the  Government  of  Canada. 

Throughout  October  numerous  complaints  of  violations  of  the 
cease-fire  were  received  from  both  India  and  Pakistan.  These  were 
immediately  investigated  by  the  U.N.  Observers  and  the  complaints 
and  results  of  U.N.  investigations  presented  in  a  series  of  reports  by 
the  Secretary-General  to  the  Security  Council.  In  addition,  the 
Secretary-General  kept  the  Security  Council  fully  informed  of  the 
steps  he  had  taken  to  organize  and  administer  the  operations  of  the 
U.N.  Observers  as  well  as  to  furnish  the  Security  CouncU  with  detailed 
cost  estimates  for  all  aspects  of  the  operations  of  UNMOGIP  and 
UNIPOM. 

Renewed  Security  Council  Consideration 

The  Security  Council  convened  again  on  October  25  at  the  request 
of  the  Representative  of  Pakistan,  who  wished  to  inform  the  Council 
of  the  alleged  deterioration  in  the  situation  with  respect  to  the  cease- 
fire and  withdrawal  of  troops. 

At  this  meeting  the  Soviet  Representative  recalled  that  the  Soviet 
Union  had  supported  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Security  Council 
on  this  question.  However,  he  questioned  the  appropriateness  of  the 
action  undertaken  by  the  Secretary- General  in  recruiting  U.N. 
Observers  and  financing  the  observers'  operations  on  the  subcontinent. 
He  claimed  that  the  Secretary- General's  actions  departed  from  the 
provisions  of  the  U.N.  Charter,  in  that  he  had  taken  measures  that  only 
the  Security  Council  was  competent  to  take.  He  suggested  that  the 
Security  Council  set  a  definite  time  limit  of  3  months  for  the  presence 
of  U.N.  Observers  in  India  and  Pakistan,  i.e.  the  UNIPOM  group. 

The  U.S.  Representative  maintained  that  the  Secretary- General  was 
justified  in  the  actions  he  had  taken  by  the  provisions  of  the  Council's 
resolutions  on  September  6  and  20.  He  commented  that  the  Secretary- 
General  had  kept  the  Security  Council  fuUy  informed  of  all  measures. 
The  U.S.  Representative  noted:  ''There  would  have  been  time  at  any 
point  din*ing  these  proceedings  to  raise  the  question  of  whether  the 
Secretary- General  was  proceeding  improperly  and  that  w^as  not  done. 
That  was  not  done  although  the  facts  were  known  and  were  laid 
before  us."  The  U.S.  Representative  commended  the  Secretary- 
General  for  the  measures  he  had  adopted  to  carry  out  the  resolutions 
of  the  Security  Council.  His  prompt  actions  .  .  had  much  to  do 
with  the  fact  that  the  situation  is  not  worse." 

The  U.K.  Representative  agreed  that  the  Secretary- General  had 
acted  within  the  mandate  given  him  in  the  Council's  resolutions  and 
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said  that  'Vhat  he  had  done  .  .  .  has  been  a  proper  exercise  of  his 
responsibihty." 

The  French  Representative,  however,  said  that  it  was  for  the 
Security  Council  to  decide  upon  the  organization  and  characteristics 
of  any  mission  that  it  created.  The  Council  should  also  be  concerned 
with  the  financial  aspects  of  any  operation  it  decided  to  undertake. 
France  did  not  wish  to  paralyze  the  Council  in  a  discussion  of  details 
but  wished  to  avoid  any  difficulties  for  the  Secretary-General  which 
doubtless  would  occur  if  his  mandate  were  defined  too  vaguely,  thus 
giving  rise  to  differences  of  interpretation  by  the  members  of  the 
Council.  The  Council  again  discussed  the  India-Pakistan  question 
on  October  27  and  28,  but  took  no  action. 

The  Secretary-General's  report  of  October  30  noted  some  improve- 
ment in  the  observance  of  the  cease-fire  by  India  and  Pakistan,  but 
said  that  local  violations  continued  and  tension  was  high.  How^ever, 
very  little  progress  had  been  made  on  the  question  of  the  withdrawal 
of  armed  forces  to  positions  held  prior  to  August  5. 

Fifth  Security  Council  Resolution 

When  the  Council  next  met  on  November  5,  agreement  had  not 
yet  been  reached  on  arrangements  for  withdrawal.  The  Council 
considered  a  draft  resolution  sponsored  by  Bolivia,  Ivory  Coast, 
Malaysia,  the  Netherlands,  and  Uruguay,  reaffirming  the  September 
20  resolution  *'in  aU  its  parts"  and  requesting  the  Governments  of 
India  and  Pakistan  to  cooperate  in  fully  implementing  the  cease-fire. 
This  resolution  also  demanded  the  prompt  and  unconditional  execution 
of  the  agreement  already  reached  in  principle  that  representatives  of 
the  two  parties  and  the  Secretary-General  meet  for  the  purpose  of 
formulating  an  agreed  plan  and  schedule  for  withdrawal. 

The  U.S.  Representative  emphasized  that  this  did  not  alter  the 
even  balance  of  the  September  20  resolution  which  committed  the 
Council  to  a  consideration  of  the  underlying  problem  as  soon  as  the 
cease-fire  and  withdrawal  stages  were  completed.  He  called  upon  the 
two  governments  to  accept  and  implement,  in  cooperation  with  aU 
organs  of  the  United  Nations,  the  draft  resolution  before  the  Council. 
The  resolution  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  9  (U.S.)  to  0,  with  2  (Jordan, 
U.S.S.R.)  abstentions. 

The  Soviet  Representative,  explaining  his  vote,  remarked  that  the 
Soviet  Union  had  abstained  because  its  previous  objections  regarding 
the  administration  and  financing  of  the  U.N.  Observer  group  had  not 
been  taken  into  account. 

On  November  25  the  Secretary- General  announced  the  appointment 
of  Brig.  Gen.  Tulio  Marambio  of  Chile  as  his  representative  to  meet 
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with  representatives  of  India  and  Pakistan  to  formulate  a  schedule  of 
withdrawals  in  accordance  with  the  November  5  Security  Council 
resolution.  General  Marambio  arrived  in  the  subcontinent  early  in 
December  with  a  small  staff  to  begin  his  consultations. 

Throughout  December  there  was  a  gradual  relaxation  of  tension 
and  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  armed  incidents  along  the  frontier 
between  India  and  Pakistan  and  the  cease-fire  line  in  Kashmir. 
UNMOGIP  and  UNIPOM  continued  to  observe  conditions  in  their 
respective  areas  and  to  report  to  the  U.N.  Secretary- General. 

ILorea 

United  Nations  Commission  for  the  Unification  and  Rehabilitation  of 
Korea  (UNCURK) 

UNCUKK  was  established  by  the  General  Assembly  on  October  7, 
1950,  to  represent  the  United  Nations  in  its  efforts  to  achieve  a 
unified,  independent,  and  democratic  Korea.  It  consists  of  repre- 
sentatives of  Australia,  Chile,  the  Netherlands,  Pakistan,  the  Phil- 
ippines, Thailand,  and  Turkey. 

On  September  3,  1965,  UNCURK  submitted  to  the  General 
Assembly  its  15th  report,  covering  the  period  from  October  26,  1964, 
to  September  3,  1965.  Since  the  19th  General  Assembly  had  been 
unable  to  discuss  the  Korean  question  because  of  the  article  19  im- 
passe, the  Assembly  also  had  before  it  UNCURK's  report  covering 
the  preceding  year  that  had  been  submitted  on  August  26,  1964. 
These  reports  related  in  detail  the  Commission's  efforts  to  promote 
U.N.  objectives  in  Korea  and  to  seek  an  early  settlement  of  the 
Korean  question.  UNCURK  pointed  out,  as  it  had  in  previous 
reports,  that  its  efforts  were  limited  by  the  North  Korean  authorities' 
continued  rejection  of  U.N.  proposals  and  recommendations  for  the 
unification  of  Korea.  In  contrast,  it  noted,  officials  of  the  Republic 
of  Korea  continued  to  indicate  their  government's  commitment  to 
the  settlement  of  the  Korean  question  through  the  formula  proposed 
by  the  United  Nations.  The  report  also  described  the  economic 
and  social  progress  within  the  Republic  of  Korea. 

20th  General  Assembly  Consideration 

Contrary  to  past  practice,  the  Soviets  raised  no  objection  in  the 
General  Committee  to  having  the  Korean  question  considered  by  the 
Assembly.  The  General  Committee  allocated  the  item  to  the  First 
Committee  where  it  was  considered  as  the  final  item,  beginning 
December  20. 
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The  Committee  first  took  up  two  draft  resolutions  concerning  the 
seating  of  Korean  representatives.  The  first — cosponsored  by  Japan, 
the  Philippines,  Thailand,  and  the  United  States — contained  three 
elements:  it  recalled  that  the  Committee  had  decided  at  its  last 
discussion  of  this  item  (1963)  to  invite  a  representative  of  the  Re- 
public of  Korea  to  participate  in  the  discussion;  it  also  recalled  that 
in  earlier  resolutions  the  Committee  had  decided  that  a  North  Korean 
representative  might  also  participate  provided  the  North  Korean 
authorities  first  unequivocally  accepted  the  United  Nations  compe- 
tence and  authority  to  take  action  on  the  Korean  question;  and, 
finally,  noting  that  the  Republic  of  Korea  had  accepted  the  U.N. 
authorit}^  but  that  North  Korea  had  rejected  it,  the  draft  invited 
only  the  Representative  of  the  Republic  of  Korea  to  take  part  in  the 
discussion  without  the  right  to  vote. 

The  second  draft  resolution,  submitted  by  Guinea,  Hungary,  Mali, 
Mongolia,  and  Tanzania,  proposed  that  representatives  of  both 
the  Republic  of  Korea  and  North  Korea  be  invited  without  conditions 
to  participate. 

Speaking  in  favor  of  the  four-power  draft,  the  U.S.  Representative, 
Ambassador  James  M.  Nabrit,  Jr.,  pointed  out  that  the  usefulness 
of  having  a  representative  of  the  Republic  of  Korea  present  in  these 
discussions  had  never  been  contested,  particularly  since  that  govern- 
ment had  been  established  in  1948  in  accordance  with  the  procedures 
set  forth  by  the  General  Assembly  and  had  consistently  supported 
the  U.N.  formula  for  the  reunification  of  Korea. 

^'The  history  of  North  Korea's  attitude  towards  the  United  Na- 
tions stands  out  in  sharp  contrast,"  he  said,  and  quoted  a  statement 
by  the  North  Korean  Foreign  Minister  on  September  26,  1965, 
that  '^the  Korean  question  is  not  a  question  to  be  discussed  at  the 
United  Nations.  The  United  Nations  has  no  right  to  discuss  the 
Korean  question."  Opposing  the  five-power  draft,  the  U.S.  Rep- 
resentative said  its  sponsors  appeared  to  be  in  the  position  of  ''want- 
ing to  invite  to  a  party  a  guest  w^ho  has  no  desire  to  attend,  a  party 
which  in  fact  he  insists  cannot  legally  take  place  and  which  he  ad- 
mittedly wishes  to  break  up." 

The  Representative  of  Saudi  Arabia  introduced  a  third  draft  res- 
olution inviting  representatives  of  both  North  Korea  and  South 
Korea  to  take  part  in  the  discussion  of  the  Korean  question  during 
the  next  session  of  the  General  Assembly  and,  in  the  meantime, 
permitting  the  Representative  of  the  Republic  of  Korea,  who  was 
already  present  at  the  United  Nations,  to  make  a  statement  before 
the  Committee  for  the  purpose  of  clarifying  his  government's  position. 

A  request  of  the  Tanzanian  Representative  that  the  five-power 
draft  be  given  priority  in  the  voting  was  rejected  by  a  vote  of  26  to 
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45  (U.S.),  with  16  abstentions.  The  four-power  resolution  as  a  whole 
w^as  adopted  by  a  roUcall  vote  of  50  to  20,  with  20  abstentions.  Voting 
for  the  resolution  were  Argentina,  Australia,  Austria,  Belgium, 
Bolivia,  Brazil,  Canada,  Central  African  Republic,  China,  Colombia, 
Congo  (Leopoldville),  Costa  Rica,  Denmark,  Dominican  Republic, 
France,  Gabon,  Greece,  Iceland,  India,  Iran,  Ireland,  Israel,  Italy, 
Ivory  Coast,  Japan,  Laos,  Liberia,  Luxembourg,  Malagasy  Republic, 
Malawi,  Malaysia,  Mexico,  the  Netherlands,  New  Zealand,  Nicaragua, 
Niger,  Norway,  Panama,  Peru,  the  Philippines,  South  Africa,  Spain, 
Thailand,  Togo,  Turkey,  the  United  Kingdom,  the  United  States, 
Upper  Volta,  Uruguay,  and  Venezuela.  Voting  against  were  Albania, 
Algeria,  Bulgaria,  Byelorussian  S.S.R.,  Cuba,  Czechoslovakia,  Ghana, 
Guinea,  Hungary,  Iraq,  Mali,  Mauritania,  Mongolia,  Poland,  Ro- 
mania, Syria,  Uganda,  Ukrainian  S.S.R.,  U.S.S.R.,  and  Tanzania. 
Abstaining  were  Afghanistan,  Burma,  Ethiopia,  Finland,  Jamaica, 
Jordan,  Kuwait,  Lebanon,  Libya,  Morocco,  Nepal,  Nigeria,  Pakistan, 
Saudi  Arabia,  Sierra  Leone,  Sudan,  Sweden,  Tunisia,  United  Arab 
Republic,  and  Yugoslavia. 

Following  this  vote,  the  five-power  draft  was  rejected  by  a  vote  of 
28  to  39  (U.S.),  with  22  abstentions.  After  further  debate,  the  Saudi 
Arabian  Representative  stated  that  he  would  not  press  his  draft 
resolution  to  a  vote.  A  representative  of  the  Republic  of  Korea, 
Ambassador  Kim  Yong  Sik,  was  then  invited  to  participate  in  the 
meetings  to  be  held  the  following  day,  December  21. 

On  the  substance  of  the  Korean  question,  13  nations — the  United 
States,  Australia,  Belgium,  Canada,  Colombia,  Luxembourg,  the 
Netherlands,  New  Zealand,  the  Philippines,  Thailand,  Turkey,  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  the  Malagasy  Republic — sponsored  a  draft 
resolution  reaffirming  the  traditional  U.N.  role  in  Korea.  This  draft 
took  note  of  the  tw^o  UNCURK  reports  before  the  Assembly,  re- 
afl&rmed  previous  Assembly  resolutions  concerning  the  Korean  ques- 
tion, noted  that  U.N.  forces  sent  to  Korea  in  accordance  with  U.N. 
resolutions  had  in  great  part  already  been  withdrawn,  and  recalled  the 
authority  of  the  United  Nations  under  the  Charter  to  take  collective 
action  to  repel  aggression.  The  draft  reaffirmed  that  the  U.N.  objec- 
tive in  Korea  is  to  bring  about  by  peaceful  means  the  establishment  of 
a  unified,  independent,  and  democratic  Korea  under  a  representative 
form  of  government  and  the  fuU  restoration  of  international  peace 
and  security  in  the  area.  It  then  called  upon  the  North  Korean  au- 
thorities to  accept  these  established  U.N.  objectives,  and  requested 
UNCURK  to  continue  its  work  in  accordance  with  the  relevant 
General  Assembly  resolutions. 

Hungary  and  Mongolia  submitted  a  draft  resolution  which  caUed 
for  the  withdrawal  within  6  months,  with  their  armaments  and  equip- 
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ment,  of  all  U.S.  and  other  foreign  military  personnel  stationed  in 
South  Korea,  under  the  flag  of  the  United  Nations  or  on  any  other 
basis.  It  also  called  for  the  dissolution  of  UNCURK  and  directed 
the  General  Assembly  to  refrain  from  any  further  discussion  of  Korea 
in  the  United  Nations. 

U.S.  Position 

Speaking  in  support  of  the  13-power  draft  resolution  on  December 
21,  the  U.S.  Representative  drew  attention  to  the  UNCURK  report, 
which  stated  that  ''there  continues  to  be  in  the  Republic  of  Korea  a 
strong  desire  for  unification,  and  a  belief  that  the  formula  best  designed 
to  achieve  this  objective  is  the  one  agreed  upon  by  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations.''  The  report,  he  noted,  also  stated 
that  the  Republic  of  Korea  had  given  its  full  cooperation  to  the 
Commission,  while  the  North  Korean  authorities  had  refused  to  deal 
with  UNCURK,  the  United  Nations  principal  representative  in 
Korea. 

The  U.S.  Representative  pointed  out  that  the  U.N.  formula  for 
reunification  was  the  only  one  yet  proposed  which  would  enable  all 
the  Korean  people  to  exercise  their  right  of  self-determination  in  a 
manner  guaranteeing  their  freedom  to  decide  on  the  type  of  govern- 
ment and  social  system  they  desire. 

The  purpose  of  the  resolution  cosponsored  by  the  United  States  was, 
he  said: 

...  to  enable  the  United  Nations  to  reaflfirm  the  commitments  and  conviction 
it  has  expressed  so  often  in  the  past: 

— the  commitment  to  bring  about  the  unification  of  Korea; 

— the  belief  that  unification  must  be  achieved  both  peacefully  and  in  a  manner 
which  reflects  the  freely-expressed  will  of  the  Korean  people; 

— the  conviction  that  the  problem  of  a  divided  Korea  remains  of  vital  concern 
to  the  United  Nations,  and  that  the  United  Nations  Commission  should  therefore 
continue  its  work  so  that,  at  the  very  least,  the  door  is  kept  open  for  unification  in 
peace  and  through  democratic  means. 

The  U.S.  Representative  went  on  to  note  that  the  terms  of  the 
Hungarian-Mongolian  draft  resolution  were  clearly  designed  to 
perpetuate  rather  than  terminate  the  division  of  Korea. 

Assembly  Action 

At  its  final  meeting  on  December  21,  the  First  Committee  adopted 
the  13-power  draft  resolution  by  a  vote  of  62  (U.S.)  to  12,  with  29 
abstentions.  The  Hungarian  Representative  then  withdrew  his 
draft  resolution. 

Late  that  night,  the  General  Assembly  in  plenary  session  adopted 
the  13-power  draft  by  a  vote  of  61  to  13,  with  34  abstentions.  Those 
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voting  affirmatively  were  Argentina,  Australia,  Austria,  Belgium, 
Bolivia,  Brazil,  Cameroon,  Canada,  Central  African  Kepublic,  Chad, 
Chile,  China,  Colombia,  Congo  (Leopold ville) ,  Costa  Rica,  Dahomey, 
Denmark,  Dominican  Republic,  El  Salvador,  France,  Gabon,  Greece, 
Guatemala,  Haiti,  Iceland,  India,  Iran,  Ireland,  Israel,  Italy,  Ivory 
Coast,  Japan,  Laos,  Liberia,  Luxembourg,  Malagasy  RepubHc, 
Malawi,  Malaysia,  Malta,  Mexico,  Netherlands,  New  Zealand, 
Nicaragua,  Niger,  Norway,  Panama,  Paraguay,  Peru,  Philippines, 
South  Africa,  Spain,  Sweden,  Thailand,  Togo,  Trinidad  and  Tobago, 
Turkey,  United  Kingdom,  United  States,  Upper  Volta,  Uruguay, 
and  Venezuela.  Those  voting  negatively  were  Albania,  Algeria, 
Bulgaria,  Byelorussian  S.S.R.,  Congo  (Brazzaville),  Cuba,  Czecho- 
slovakia, Hungary,  Mongolia,  Poland,  Romania,  Ukrainian  S.S.R., 
and  U.S.S.R.  Those  abstaining  were  Afghanistan,  Burma,  Ethiopia, 
Finland,  Ghana,  Guinea,  Iraq,  Jamaica,  Jordan,  Kenya,  Kuwait, 
Lebanon,  Libya,  Maldive  Islands,  Mauritania,  Morocco,  Nepal, 
Nigeria,  Pakistan,  Rwanda,  Saudi  Arabia,  Senegal,  Sierra  Leone, 
Singapore,  Somalia,  Sudan,  Syria,  Tanzania,  Tunisia,  Uganda,  United 
Arab  Republic,  Yemen,  Yugoslavia,  and  Zambia. 

Armistice  Meetings 

The  Korean  Armistice  Agreement,  concluded  in  1953,  remained  in 
effect  during  1965  and  the  Military  Armistice  Commission  (MAC) 
met  22  times,  bringing  the  total  mmiber  of  such  meetings  to  219.  As 
in  previous  years,  the  Communist  side  attempted  to  utilize  the  ^lAC 
meetings  to  raise  extraneous  political  and  propagandistic  issues  which 
had  no  basis  in  fact  and  were  outside  the  scope  of  the  Commission's 
responsibilities.  Representatives  of  the  U.N.  Command  (UNC) 
refuted  in  detail  Communist  allegations  of  U.N.  violations  of  the 
Armistice  Agreement  and  in  turn  submitted  com_plaints  concerning 
the  numerous  violations  by  the  Communist  side.  Meetings  of  the 
MAC  were  held  as  usual  at  Panmunjom,  a  neutral  area  in  the  demili- 
tarized zone  established  by  the  1953  Armistice  Agreement. 

Oman 

The  question  of  Oman  was  first  brought  to  the  United  Nations  in 
1957,  when  11  Arab  states  requested  a  Security  Council  meeting  to 
consider  ''the  armed  aggression  by  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Northern  Ireland  against  the  independence,  sovereignty, 
and  the  territorial  integrity  of  the  Imamate  of  Oman."  This  request 
was  denied,  but  the  question  of  Oman  was  subsequently  discussed  by 
the  General  Assembly  at  its  15th,  16th,  and  17th  sessions.  Following 
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the  17th  General  Assembly,  a  Special  Representative  of  the  Secretary- 
General,  Swedish  Ambassador  Herbert  de  Ribbing,  visited  the  Sul- 
tanate of  Muscat  and  Oman  and  reported  on  the  situation  there.  At 
its  18th  session,  after  considering  the  de  Ribbing  report,  the  General 
Assembly  adopted  a  resolution  establishing  an  Ad  Hoc  Committee  of 
member  states  "to  examine  the  question  of  Oman." 

Pursuant  to  this  resolution  a  committee  consisting  of  representa- 
tives of  Afghanistan,  Costa  Rica,  Nepal,  Nigeria,  and  Senegal  visited 
the  United  Kingdom,  the  United  Arab  Republic,  Kuwait,  and  Saudi 
Arabia  in  September  1964,  interviewing  British  officials,  Omani 
refugees,  the  Imam  of  Oman,  and  others.  The  Sultan  of  Muscat  and 
Oman  saw  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  in  London  but  would  not 
give  the  Committee  permission  to  visit  the  Sultanate. 

Report  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee 

On  January  8,  1965,  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  submitted  a  222-page 
report  which  fully  reviewed  the  question  of  Oman  at  the  United 
Nations,  the  historical  background  of  the  problem,  the  pertinent 
agreements  and  treaties  bearing  on  the  question,  and  the  political 
situation  there.  The  Committee  concluded  that:  (1)  the  question  of 
Oman  was  "a,  serious  international  problem,  requiring  the  special 
attention  of  the  General  Assembly,"  and  (2)  the  problem  derived  from 
''imperialistic  policies  and  foreign  intervention  in  Muscat  and  Oman." 
The  Committee  recommended  that  aU  parties  concerned  ''enter  into 
negotiations  to  settle  the  question  without  prejudice  to  the  position 
taken  by  either  side."  It  said  that  the  United  Nations  "should  assist 
in  bringing  a  solution  to  the  problem  by  .  .  .  the  establishment  of  a 
Good  Offices  Committee,"  and  that  any  action  by  the  General 
Assembly  "should  be  designed  to  achieve  the  fulfilment  of  the  legiti- 
mate aspirations  of  the  people  of  Muscat  and  Oman."  It  also  recom- 
mended that  the  General  Assembly  call  upon:  (1)  the  Imam  and  the 
Sultan  "to  make  every  effort  to  settle  the  question  through  the 
facilities  of  the  Good  Offices  Committee,"  (2)  the  United  Kingdom 
"to  facilitate  a  negotiated  settlement  and  to  use  its  close  and  friendly 
relationship  with  the  Sultan  to  encourage  such  a  settlement,"  and 
(3)  the  Arab  states  "to  make  every  effort  to  encourage  a  negotiated 
settlement." 

General  Assembly  Consideration 

At  the  20th  General  Assembly  the  Oman  question  was  again  allo- 
cated to  the  Fourth  Committee  (Trusteeship  and  Non-Self  Governing 
Territories),  where  it  was  debated  from  December  1  through  Decem- 
ber 7,  1965.    The  Arab  states,  the  countries  represented  on  the  Ad 
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Hoc  Committee,  members  of  the  Soviet  bloc,  the  United  States,  and 
the  United  Kingdom  participated  in  the  debate. 

The  views  of  the  Arab  states,  supported  by  the  Soviet  bloc,  were 
largely  reflected  in  the  30-power  draft  resolution  introduced  following 
the  debate  on  December  13  by  Algeria,  Burundi,  Chad,  Congo 
(Brazzaville),  Congo  (Leopoldville) ,  Cyprus,  Ghana,  Guinea,  Iraq, 
Jordan,  Kenya,  Kuwait,  Lebanon,  Libya,  Mali,  Mauritania,  Morocco, 
Pakistan,  Saudi  Arabia,  Singapore,  Somalia,  Sudan,  Syria,  Tunisia, 
Uganda,  United  Arab  Republic,  Upper  Volta,  Yemen,  Yugoslavia, 
and  Zambia.  This  draft  recognized  ''the  inalienable  right  of  the  people 
of  the  Territory  as  a  whole  to  self-determination  and  independence  in 
accordance  with  their  freely  expressed  wishes"  and  called  upon  the 
United  Kingdom  to  ''effect  immediately  ...  (a)  Cessation  of  all 
repressive  actions  against  the  people  of  the  Territory;  (b)  Withdrawal 
of  British  troops;  (c)  Release  of  political  prisoners  and  political 
detainees  and  the  return  of  the  political  exiles  to  the  Territory;  (d) 
Elimination  of  British  domination  in  any  form."  It  also  invited  the 
Special  Committee  on  the  Situation  with  Regard  to  Implementation 
of  the  Declaration  on  the  Granting  of  Independence  to  Colonial  Coun- 
tries and  Peoples  (usually  referred  to  as  the  Committee  of  24  or  the 
Special  Committee)  "to  examine  the  situation  in  this  Territory"  and 
requested  the  Secretary- General  "to  take,  in  consultation  with  the 
Special  Committee,  appropriate  measures  for  the  implementation  of 
the  present  resolution." 

The  U.K.  Representative  had  spoken  early  in  the  debate,  stressing 
that  the  Sultanate  of  Muscat  and  Oman  was  a  fully  independent  and 
sovereign  country  which  had  exclusive  responsibility  for  its  internal 
affairs,  and  that  therefore  what  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  had  termed 
a  "serious  international  problem"  was  in  fact  an  internal  affair  of  a 
single  country.  The  Committee's  implication,  he  said,  that  the 
United  Kingdom  exerted  excessive  and  undesirable  influence  in  the 
affairs  of  Muscat  and  Oman  was  contrary  to  evidence  "in  their  own 
report  and  elsewhere."  He  reminded  the  Committee,  in  addition, 
that  the  de  Ribbing  report  had  confirmed  that  peace  and  security 
reigned  in  Muscat  and  Oman. 

U.S.  Position 

During  the  debate  the  U.S.  Representative,  Congressman  Barratt 
O'Hara,  recalled  that  in  1963  the  United  States  had  drawn  the  Fourth 
Committee's  attention  to  the  existence  of  treaty  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Sultanate  of  Muscat  and  Oman  for  132  years. 
He  asserted  that,  in  view  of  this  long  and  continuing  relationship, 
there  could  be,  as  far  as  the  United  States  was  concerned,  "no  ques- 
tioning of  the  sovereignty  or  independence  of  the  Sultanate."  He 
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noted  that  the  report  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee,  while  denying  that 
Oman  was  a  colony  or  protectorate  in  any  formal  sense,  had  termed 
the  relationship  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Sultan  ^'very- 
special  and  rather  exclusive."  The  U.S.  treaty  with  Muscat  and 
Oman,  which  was  renewed  in  1958,  recognized  no  such  special  and 
exclusive  relationship.  He  explained  that  the  U.S.  Consul  General 
in  Aden  was  also  the  U.S.  representative  to  the  Sultan  of  Muscat 
and  Oman  and  that  no  other  country  had  ''any  say"  in  U.S.  relations 
with  the  Sultan.  Further,  the  United  States  doubted  the  utility  of 
a  Good  Offices  Committee  such  as  that  suggested  in  the  report  of  the 
Ad  Hoc  Committee.  He  concluded  by  expressing  the  sincere  hope 
that  a  peaceful  settlement  of  the  dispute  in  the  Sultanate  acceptable 
to  the  people  could  be  found  so  that  the  people  of  Muscat  and  Oman 
could  get  on  with  the  many  social  and  economic  problems  that  they 
faced  in  a  changing  and  developing  world. 

Assembly  Action 

The  30-power  draft  resolution  was  adopted  by  the  Fourth  Commit- 
tee on  December  14  by  a  vote  of  55  to  15  (U.S.),  with  26  abstentions. 

Before  voting  in  plenary  session,  the  General  Assembly  discussed 
whether  a  simple  or  two-thirds  majority  would  be  required  for  its 
adoption.  The  proponents  of  a  simple  majority  argued  that  Oman, 
while  not  unimportant,  was  a  colonial  issue  and,  as  in  the  case  of 
many  other  colonial  issues,  could  therefore  be  acted  upon  by  a  simple 
majority.  The  question  of  Oman  was  not,  they  believed,  a  question 
concerning  maintenance  of  international  peace  and  security.  Nor 
did  they  agree  that  the  Assembly  should  follow  past  procedures  with 
regard  to  Oman,  under  which  a  two-thirds  majority  would  be  required. 

In  the  procedural  debate  on  the  Oman  resolution,  the  U.S.  Repre- 
sentative said  that  the  United  States  believed  Oman  was  certainly  an 
"important  question"  and  therefore  under  the  U.N.  Charter  and  the 
General  Assembly  Eules  of  Procedure,  required  a  two-thirds  majority. 
He  added  that,  since  the  resolution  called  for  the  removal  of  British 
troops,  it  would  come  under  the  specific  provision  of  the  Charter  and 
the  Rules  of  Procedure  defining  important  questions  as  including 
"recommendations  with  respect  to  the  maintenance  of  international 
peace  and  security." 

The  Assembly  voted  63  to  37  (U.S.),  with  12  abstentions,  that  the 
adoption  of  the  Oman  resolution  would  be  by  a  simple  majority.  It 
then  voted  57  to  22  (U.S.),  with  32  abstentions,  to  adopt  paragraphs  6 
and  7  of  the  resolution  (inviting  the  Committee  of  24  to  examine  the 
situation  in  Oman  and  requesting  the  Secretary-General  to  take 
appropriate  measures  for  implementation  of  the  resolution).  The 
resolution  as  a  whole  was  adopted  61  to  18  (U.S.),  with  32  abstentions. 
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Palestifte  Question 

United  Nations  Relief  and  Works  Agency  for  Palestine  Refugees  in  the 
Near  East  (UNRWA) 

19th  General  Assembly  Consideration 

The  Palestine  Arab  refugee  issue  was  not  considered  in  committee 
at  the  19  th  session  of  the  General  Assembly.  On  February  8,  1965, 
the  Secretary- General  announced  that  ''the  delegations  principally 
concerned"  had  generally  agreed  to  extend  the  mandate  of  UNRWA 
for  1  year  be3^ond  the  scheduled  termination  date  of  June  30,  1965. 
Accordingly,  on  February  15  the  Assembly  adopted,  unanimously 
and  without  debate,  a  resolution  extending  the  mandate  of  UNRWA 
until  June  30,  1966.  The  resolution  specified  that  the  extension  was 
''without  prejudice  to  existing  resolutions  or  to  the  positions  of  the 
interested  parties." 

Representatives  of  governments  contributing  to  UNRWA  met  on 
February  15,  1965,  and  pledged  a  total  equivalent  of  $32.2  million  for 
the  support  of  UNRWA  in  1965.  Other  contributions  announced 
subsequently  brought  the  total  for  governmental  support  of  UNRWA 
in  1965  to  $34.1  milHon. 

The  Commissioner  General  of  UNRWA,  Laurence  Michehnore, 
addressed  the  pledging  conference  and  assured  all  concerned  that 
UNRWA,  in  consultation  with  the  countries  where  the  refugees  were 
living  and  the  members  of  the  UNRWA  Advisory  Commission,  would 
seek  further  improvements  in  the  conduct  of  its  activities,  including 
the  distribution  of  food  rations,  to  secure  for  the  genuine!}"  needy 
refugees  the  maximum  benefit.  He  also  said  that  since  UNRWA's 
expenditure  had  exceeded  its  income  by  about  $2  million  in  1964,  its 
working  capital  had  been  reduced  to  a  minimum  level.  The  Com- 
missioner General  warned  that  unless  contributions  were  increased, 
certain  ser^dces  would  have  to  be  reduced. 

The  United  States  announced  that  it  would  contribute  $24.7 
milHon  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1965,  with  a  portion  of  the 
contribution  again  to  be  in  the  form  of  foodstuffs  required  by  UNRWA 
for  the  refugees.  As  in  the  past,  the  U.S.  contribution  was  to  be 
available  only  to  the  extent  that  it  did  not  exceed  70  percent  of  total 
governmental  contributions. 

The  U.S.  Representative,  Ambassador  Francis  T.  P.  Plimpton, 
stated,  however,  that  the  United  States  continued  to  feel  it  was 
bearing  "an  unduly  high  proportion  of  UNRWA's  expenses"  and 
that,  accordingly,  it  planned  to  reduce  its  total  contribution  by  $1 
million  the  follo^ving  year.  He  observed  that  the  United  States  and 
the  United  Kingdom  had  undertaken  a  global  effort  to  raise  funds  for 
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UNRWA  in  1964;  the  countries  directly  concerned  should  assume 
more  responsibility  in  seeking  funds  for  UNRWA. 

The  U.S.  Representative  pointed  out  that  UNRWA  costs  were 
rising  to  such  a  point  that  some  reduction  in  operations  was  necessary. 
The  United  States  believed  that  the  necessary  economies  could  be 
accomplished  "by  the  long  needed  rectification  of  the  rehef  rolls 
without  affecting  provision  of  relief  to  genuinely  needy  refugees.'' 
The  U.S.  pledge  was  made,  he  said,  on  the  understanding  that 
UNRWA  would  undertake  the  reduction  of  $600,000  in  the  rehef 
budget  proposed  in  the  Commissioner  General's  report  for  1963-64,, 
and  also  that  funds  allocated  for  education,  health,  or  other  sections 
of  the  budget  would  not  be  transferred  to  the  relief  budget. 

20th  General  Assembly  Consideration 

The  20th  General  Assembly's  Special  Political  Committee  began 
consideration  of  the  Palestine  refugee  issue  on  October  11,  1965. 
As  in  the  past,  the  item  appeared  on  the  agenda  as  the  annual  report 
of  the  Commissioner  General  of  UNRWA. 

The  Commissioner  General  opened  the  debate  by  stressing  the 
financial  difiiculties  confronting  UNRWA,  which  he  felt  threatened 
the  collapse  of  the  services  that  UNRWA  was  providing  to  the 
refugees.  The  Agency  had  projected  a  deficit  of  $4.2  million  in  1966 
and  would  be  unable  to  finance  this  by  again  drawing  down  its  limited 
working  capital.  He  concluded  by  quoting  the  section  of  his  report 
in  which  he  asked  the  General  Assembly  to  provide  guidance  on  the 
size  and  structure  of  the  UNRWA  program  in  view  of  these  financial 
difficulties. 

The  Special  Political  Committee  heard  58  member  states  on  the 
refugee  issue  during  its  5-week  consideration  of  the  UNRWA  item. 
The  Committee  also  agreed,  after  considerable  debate,  to  hear  mem- 
bers of  the  Palestine  Liberation  Organization  (PLO),  an  organization 
of  Palestine  refugees.  The  Committee  specified  that  its  permission 
for  the  PLO  members  to  speak  did  not  signify  recognition  of  the  PLO 
by  the  Committee. 

U.S.  Position.  The  U.S.  Representative,  Congressman  Peter 
Frelinghuysen,  spoke  on  November  9,  after  the  Committee  had 
already  heard  from  Israel  and  most  of  the  Arab  states.  He  said  that 
in  view  of  UNRWA's  financial  difiiculties,  the  U.S.  Government 
hoped  the  General  Assembly  would  respond  to  the  Commissioner 
General's  plea  for  additional  funds.  He  pointed  out,  however,  that 
UNRWA  also  faced  other  problems,  such  as  rectification  of  relief 
rolls  to  remove  ineligibles,  the  eligibility  for  rations  of  the  original 
refugees'  grandchildren  (''the  third  generation"),  and  removal  from 
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the  relief  rolls  of  individuals  undergoing  training  with  the  Palestine 
Liberation  Arm}^  (PLA),  the  military  arm  of  the  PLO.    He  said: 

The  question  of  rectification  merges  with  the  problem  of  the  ehgibility  of  the 
third  generation — with  all  of  its  financial,  as  well  as  other  implications.  The 
first  task  is  to  take  care  of  the  refugees  already  on  the  rolls  or  now  eligible  for 
inscription.  As  a  practical  matter,  it  is  um'ealistic  to  advocate  the  inclusion  of 
the  third  generation  when  UNRWA  some  time  ago  was  obliged  by  budgetary 
limitations  to  place  a  ceiling  on  the  number  of  second  generation  children  receiving 
rations.  We  believe  the  Commissioner  General  would  be  well  advised  to  concen- 
trate his  efforts  on  these.  It  is  self-evident  he  will  be  able  to  continue  to  provide 
services  even  to  these  only  within  the  limits  of  the  funds  which  are  made  available 
to  him.  In  this  connection  it  is  also  clear  that  UNRWA  could  not  at  this  time 
even  contemplate  the  question  of  providing  services  to  the  persons  referred  to  in 
the  report  of  the  Commissioner  General  as  "other  claimants."  We  share  the 
views  of  the  French  representative  that  there  is  danger  that  unless  the  rolls  are 
revised  to  make  it  possible  to  effect  substantial  savings,  expansion  of  the  rolls 
could  harm  the  present  beneficiaries. 

On  the  subject  of  the  PLA,  the  U.S.  Representative  stated  that  the 
United  States  understood  that  a  substantial  number  of  Palestinians 
from  the  Gaza  Strip  were  in  mihtary  training  under  the  auspices  of 
the  PLO.  He  said  it  was  'totally  inappropriate"  and  ''inadmissible" 
for  a  U.N.  agency  to  give  support,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  an  organi- 
zation such  as  the  PLO,  which  was  apparently  dedicated  to  the  de- 
struction of  a  member  state.  He  urged  UNE.WA  to  take  measures 
to  insure  that  its  rations  did  not  go  to  the  PLA  recruits. 

Turning  to  the  broader  aspects  of  the  refugee  problem,  he  said  that 
despite  the  apparent  lack  of  progress  toward  a  fundamental  solution, 
the  United  States  was  convinced  that  the  search  for  a  solution  should 
not  be  abandoned.  In  the  meantime  the  United  States,  traditionally 
the  main  supporter  of  UNRWA,  w^ould  continue  to  make  substantial 
contributions  to  it. 

U.S.  Draft  Resolution.  The  U.S.  Representative  presented  a  draft 
resolution  which  noted  UNRWA's  financial  difficulties;  called  upon 
all  governments  ''as  a  matter  of  urgency  to  make  the  most  generous 
effort  possible  to  meet  the  anticipated  financial  needs";  directed  the 
Commissioner  General  to  take  necessary  measures,  "including  rectifi- 
cation of  the  relief  rolls  ...  to  assure  the  most  equitable  distri- 
bution of  relief  based  on  need"  and  invited  "the  full  cooperation  of  the 
Governments  concerned";  called  upon  the  U.N.  Conciliation  Com- 
mission for  Palestine  (PCC)  to  continue  its  efforts  for  the  implementa- 
tion of  that  paragraph  of  the  1948  General  Assembly  resolution 
providing  for  repatriation  or  compensation  of  the  refugees  (para- 
graph 11  of  General  Assembly  Resolution  194) ;  and  extended  the  man- 
date of  UNRWA  for  3  years,  or  until  June  30,  1969. 

Pakistan  and  Somalia  on  the  one  hand,  and  Israel  on  the  other, 
introduced  amendments  to  this  draft  resolution. 
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The  amendments  introduced  by  Pakistan  and  Somalia  (1)  added 
preambular  paragraphs  generally  stressing  refugee  rights;  (2)  moved 
to  the  operative  section  the  last  preambular  paragraph  of  the  U.S. 
draft  resolution  (which  noted  the  failure  to  implement  either  para- 
graph 11  of  Resolution  194  or  the  program  for  reintegration  of  the 
refugees  endorsed  by  the  General  Assembly  in  1952) ;  (3)  added  an 
operative  paragraph  deploring  ''Israel's  continued  refusal  to  imple- 
ment paragraph  11  of  Resolution  194  .  .  .  (4)  changed  the  oper- 
ative paragraph  of  the  U.S.  draft  concerning  rectification  to  instruct 
the  Commissioner  General  to  proceed  ''in  cooperation  wdth  the  gov- 
ernments concerned"  and  "in  accordance  with"  a  complicated  set  of 
proposals  contained  in  the  Commissioner  General's  report,  which  had 
the  effect  of  declaring  the  "third  generation"  of  refugees  eligible  to 
receive  UNRWA  relief;  (5)  directed  the  PCC  to  "intensify"  rather 
than  "continue"  its  efforts  and  report  by  October  1,  1966;  and  (6) 
extended  the  mandate  of  UNRWA  "without  prejudice  to  the  right  of 
the  refugees  to  repatriation  or  compensation." 

The  Israeli  amendment  included  paragraphs  (1)  deploring  "the 
continued  refusal  of  the  Arab  Governments  concerned  to  enter  into 
negotiations  for  an  agreed  solution  of  the  refugee  problem,"  and  (2) 
renemng  the  General  Assembly's  appeal  for  direct  negotiations 
between  the  governments  concerned. 

In  addition  to  these  amendments,  a  separate  di^aft  resolution  for 
the  establishment  of  a  custodian  for  Arab  refugee  property  remaining 
in  Israel  was  introduced  by  Afghanistan  and  Malaysia. 

The  United  States  opposed  both  sets  of  amendments,  the  U.S. 
Representative  explained,  because  the  U.S.  delegation  had  already 
carefully  considered  the  views  contained  in  them  and  had  incorporated 
those  it  considered  appropriate  in  its  draft  resolution.  The  United 
States  had  sought  a  "sound  balance  between  sometimes  conflicting 
points  of  view,"  and  had  tried  to  present  a  resolution  "acceptable  to 
the  greatest  possible  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Committee." 
Either  set  of  amendments  would  disrupt  the  balance  of  the  U.S.  draft 
resolution. 

The  Committee  voted  on  the  amendments  and  the  resolutions  on 
November  17.  Before  the  voting,  however,  Pakistan  and  Somalia 
withdrew  their  third  amendment.  Also  before  the  voting,  Israel 
announced  that  it  would  not  press  its  amendments  to  a  vote.  The 
Pakistani  and  Somali  amendments,  with  the  deletion  mentioned  above, 
were  then  adopted  43  (Arab  states)  to  39  (U.S.,  Israel),  with  23 
abstentions.  The  U.S.  draft  resolution  as  amended  was  then  adopted 
47  (Arab  states)  to  31  (U.S.,  Israel),  with  17  abstentions.  The 
Afghan  and  Malaysian  draft  resolution  establishing  a  property 
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custodian  was  defeated  34  (Arab  states)  to  38  (U.S.,  Israel),  with  23 
abstentions. 

Assembly  Action.  In  the  4  weeks  between  the  Committee's  action 
and  consideration  by  the  plenary,  the  United  States  negotiated  with 
the  parties  directly  concerned  in  an  attempt  to  produce  a  resolution 
more  generally  acceptable.  (The  U.S.  draft  resolution  as  amended  did 
not  receive  in  committee  the  two-thirds  majority  which  would  have 
been  required  for  adoption  in  plenary.)  As  a  result  of  these  negotia- 
tions, a  new  draft  resolution  was  introduced  by  Nigeria  and  given 
priority  at  the  plenary  session  over  the  resolution  approved  by  the 
Committee.  This  resolution  differed  from  the  U.S.  draft  resolution 
in  that:  (1)  the  last  preambular  paragraph  of  the  U.S.  draft  was 
moved  to  the  operative  section;  (2)  the  operative  paragraph  of  the 
U.S.  draft  concerning  the  need  for  distribution  of  relief  based  on  need 
was  changed  to  instruct  the  Commissioner  General  to  act  "in  coopera- 
tion with"  the  governments  concerned;  (3)  the  PCC  was  called  upon 
to  ''intensify"  rather  than  only  to  ''continue"  its  efforts,  and  to  report  by 
October  1,  1966;  and  (4)  extension  of  UNRWA's  mandate  was  speci- 
fied to  be  "without  prejudice  to  the  provisions  of  paragraph  11  of 
Resolution  194."  The  General  Assembly  adopted  the  Nigerian 
resolution  91  (U.S.,  Arab  states)  to  1  (Israel),  with  7  abstentions. 

In  presenting  his  draft  resolution,  the  Nigerian  Delegate  said  he 
believed  it  represented  "the  broadest  possible  basis  of  agreement 
between  the  parties  directly  concerned."  He  explained  that  the  re- 
vised wording  of  the  paragraph  concerning  distribution  of  relief 
based  on  need  would  "give  the  Commissioner  General  the  necessary 
latitude  to  carry  on  with  rectification  of  the  relief  rolls  on  an  appro- 
priate basis  with  the  cooperation  of  the  host  governments." 

In  explaining  the  U.S.  vote  on  the  Nigerian  resolution,  the  U.S. 
Representative  said  that,  while  somewhat  different  in  wording  from 
the  U.S.  draft,  it  had  "the  same  equitable  qualities."  He  noted  in 
particular  the  Nigerian  resolution's  mention  of  the  need  for  lecti- 
fication  and  hoped  that  the  host  governments  would  give  "their  fullest 
cooperation  to  the  efforts  of  the  Commissioner  General  in  this  regard." 
He  also  re-emphasized  the  United  States  anxiety,  which  he  had  noted 
in  his  statement  of  November  9,  concerning  reports  that  men  under- 
going military  training  under  the  auspices  of  the  PLO  were  receiving 
UNRWA  rations.  Finally,  he  assured  the  Assembly  that  the  United 
States,  as  a  member  of  the  PCC,  would  "give  full  attention"  to  the 
recommendations  contained  in  the  resolution. 

Financial  Pledges  Jor  1966  Program.  At  a  meeting  on  December  20, 
1965,  representatives  of  governments  contributing  to  UNRWA 
pledged  the  equivalent  of  $30.8  million  for  its  support  in  1966.  Total 
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governmental  contributions  to  UNRWA  for  1966  were  expected 
eventually  to  be  about  $35.2  million. 

The  United  States  pledged  $22.9  million  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1966.  (At  the  pledging  conference  in  February  1965  the 
U.S.  Representative  had  announced  the  United  States  intention  to 
reduce  its  1966  contribution  by  $1  million.  Subsequently,  the  Congress 
made  an  additional  cut  of  $0.8  million,  resulting  in  a  final  figure  of 
$22.9  million.)  As  before,  a  portion  of  the  U.S.  contribution  was  to 
be  in  the  form  of  foodstuffs  required  by  UNRWA  for  the  refugees,  and 
the  contribution  was  to  be  available  only  to  the  extent  that  it  did  not 
exceed  70  percent  of  the  total  governmental  contributions. 

The  U.S.  Representative  cited  the  U.S.  contribution  as  ''a  concrete 
demonstration  of  the  United  States  Government's  continuing  and 
sincere  concern  for  the  welfare  of  the  refugees,"  reiterating  the  U.S. 
belief  ''that  the  community  of  nations  as  a  whole  should  manifest  an 
equal  degree  of  concern  for  the  plight  of  the  refugees  and  that  this 
concern  should  be  manifested  in  financial  support." 

United  Nations  Conciliation  Commission  for  Palestine  (PCC) 

The  PCC  (composed  of  France,  Turkey,  and  the  United  States) 
issued  its  23d  Progress  Report  on  December  28,  1965.  This  report 
stated  that  despite  some  accomplishments  in  related  areas,  ''the 
Commission  could  make  no  progress  in  finding  a  practical  means, 
acceptable  to  parties  concerned,  for  assisting  in  achieving  a  final 
settlement  of  the  questions  outstanding  between  them,  nor  can  the 
Commission  report  any  progress  in  its  efforts  to  assist  in  finding  a 
means  for  implementing  paragraph  11  of  General  Assembly  Reso- 
lution 194  (III)."  The  report  described  the  PCC's  activity  in  con- 
nection with  the  completion  of  its  work  of  identifying  and  evaluating 
Arab  refugee  immovable  property  holdings  in  Israel.  Follomng 
release  of  its  22d  Progress  Report,  dated  May  11,  1964,  the  Commis- 
sion had  reiterated  to  the  countries  concerned  the  readiness  of  its 
technical  representative  to  receive  inquiries  on  its  evaluation  and 
identification  project.  The  Commission  reported  that  it  had  re- 
ceived a  number  of  communications  from  individuals  seeking  to 
know  whether  their  property  was  registered  in  the  Commission's 
files,  and  presenting  information  on  the  value  of  their  property. 
The  Commission  found  these  inquiries  encouraging  because  "only 
in  minor  instances  has  it  not  been  possible  to  correlate  completely 
the  individual's  own  statements  of  property  holdings  with  the  Com- 
mission's records."  The  technical  representative  had  not  been 
authorized  to  discuss  specific  values  ascribed  to  properties  because 
the  Commission  considered  that  these  values  "would  have  a  meaning 
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only  in  the  event  of  an  agreed  undertaking  involving  properties  or 
compensation/'  when  they  would  provide  relative  figures  ''to  which 
adjustments  responsive  to  the  situation  at  that  time  could  be  applied." 

The  Commission  concluded  by  expressing  its  concern  about  "the 
intractable  natiu-e  of  the  differences  between  the  parties  concerned" 
and  by  assuring  U.N.  members  that,  in  accordance  vdth  the  20th 
General  Assembly's  resolution  of  December  15,  1965,  it  would  en- 
deavor to  intensify  its  efforts  to  seek  a  solution. 

United  Nations  Emergency  Force  (UNEF) 

The  United  Nations  Emergency  Force  (UNEF)  acts  as  a  border 
patrol  and  buffer  force  on  the  Armistice  Demarcation  Line  (ADL)  and 
the  International  Frontier  (IF)  between  Israel  and  the  United  Arab 
Republic.  The  U.N.  Secretary-General  reported  on  September  22, 
1965,  that  UNEF  continued  ''to  serve  effectively  as  a  stabilizing  influ- 
ence in  maintaining  the  peace  in  the  Gaza/Sinai  area  of  operations." 

The  Secretarj^-General  noted  that  there  had  been  a  slight  increase 
in  the  number  of  \dolations  on  the  ADL  and  IF  in  1964-65,  and  that 
some  of  these  incidents  had  been  more  serious  than  any  which  had 
occurred  in  1963-64.  He  reported,  however,  that  ''owing  to  good 
understanding  and  cooperation  between  UNEF  and  the  local  author- 
ities," these  incidents  had  not  developed  into  anything  still  more 
serious. 

Efforts  To  PvEduce  Costs 

In  November  1965  the  Secretary-General  announced  formation  of 
a  six-man  study  team  headed  by  Lt.  Gen.  Sean  McKeown,  Chief  of 
Staff  of  the  Irish  Army,  to  study  UNEF  operations  mth  particular 
reference  to  its  functioning  and  cost  "in  ^dew  of  the  acute  and  uncertain 
financial  situation  affecting  UNEF."  In  its  report  dated  December 
13,  1965,  the  study  team  recommended  a  "streamlining"  of  UNEF 
which  could  result  in  future  savings  of  $3.5  million  a  year. 

Canada,  India,  Brazil,  Yugoslavia,  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Denmark 
would  all  continue  to  contribute  contingents  under  the  plan  proposed 
by  the  study  team,  but  the  Scandinavian  countries  would  contribute 
contingents  in  rotation  rather  than  concurrently,  and  Canada  would 
contribute  only  air  and  service  units,  dropping  its  reconnaissance 
squadron.  Some  units  would  be  increased  slightly  but  overall  the 
result  would  be  a  net  reduction  of  622  men  from  the  4581  on  which 
the  1966  budget  estimates  were  based.  (The  Force  had  already  been 
reduced  by  350  men  since  July  1964.)  These  changes  should  result 
in  greater  operational  efficiency.    The  study  team  also  recommended 
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(1)  that  UNEF's  base  at  Rafah  in  the  Gaza  Strip  be  surveyed  by  inde- 
pendent experts  with  a  view  to  possible  savings,  and  (2)  that  estab- 
lishment of  a  uniform  system  of  troop  rotation  based  on  1  year's 
service  with  UNEF  again  be  explored  with  the  governments  concerned. 

The  study  team  did  not  recommend  larger  cuts  in  the  UNEF 
budget  because,  it  explained,  ''these  would  inevitably  affect  the 
Force's  capacity  to  discharge  its  present  functions  and  would  possibly 
result  in  an  increase  of  incidents  and  violations  along  the  Line."  The 
team  added  that  it  did  not  believe  any  radical  reorganization  or 
reduction  of  UNEF  would  be  advisable  unless  the  UNEF  mandate 
were  altered  or  limited,  and  that  it  had  concluded  that  a  change  in 
the  mandate  was  ''not  feasible  in  the  prevailing  conditions." 

General  Assembly  Action 

In  transmitting  the  report  of  the  study  team,  the  Secretary-General 
asked  the  General  Assembly's  Fifth  Committee  (Administrative  and 
Budgetary)  to  accept  the  team's  recommendation  for  a  $16.5  million 
UNEF  budget  in  1966  (a  reduction  of  $2  million  from  previous  esti- 
mates) with  the  full  $3.5  million  cut  to  take  effect  in  1967.  The 
Advisory  Committee  on  Administrative  and  Budgetary  Questions 
(ACABQ)  was  of  the  opinion,  however,  that  the  Secretary-General 
might  "well  be  able  to  effect  further  savings"  in  UNEF  costs  in  1966, 
and  suggested  that  the  General  Assembly  set  $15  milHon  as  a  target 
figure  for  UNEF  in  1966.  The  Fifth  Committee,  after  considering 
the  Secretary-General's  revised  cost  estimates  and  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  ACABQ,  adopted  a  draft  resolution  appropriating  $18.9 
million  for  1965  and  $15  million  for  the  operation  of  UNEF  in  1966. 
The  General  Assembly  adopted  this  resolution  by  a  vote  of  44  to  14, 
with  45  (U.S.)  abstentions,  on  December  21,  1965.    (See  page  345.) 

The  U.S.  Representative,  Mr.  Frelinghuysen,  speaking  in  the  Fifth 
Committee,  stated  that  there  could  be  little  doubt  that  the  presence 
of  the  Force  had  been  a  vital  factor  in  preserving  peace  and  quiet  in 
the  Middle  East.  He  noted  that  the  Force  had  been  in  the  Middle 
East  for  some  9  years,  however,  and  that  as  a  result  some  member 
states  appeared  to  have  become  concerned  about  the  need  to  continue 
to  carry  the  financial  burden  of  the  Force,  which  was  originally  estab- 
lished, as  its  name  implied,  as  an  emergency  measure.  The  cost 
reductions  proposed  by  the  Secretary-General  "should  reassure  mem- 
ber states  which  had  begun  to  worry  about  what  appeared  to  be  a 
static  situation."  He  added  that  the  United  States  hoped  the  Sec- 
retary-General would  keep  the  matter  of  further  possible  reductions 
under  continuous  review  and  would  repeat  periodically  surveys  of 
the  type  that  had  proved  to  be  so  successful  in  1965. 
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Senegal-Portugal  Dispute 

In  1963  the  Security  Council  in  considering  Senegalese  complaints 
against  Portuguese  incursions  across  its  border  from  Portuguese 
Guinea  had  unanimously  adopted  a  resolution  deploring  any  incursion 
by  Portuguese  military  forces  into  Senegalese  territory  and  requesting 
the  Government  of  Portugal,  in  accordance  with  its  declared  inten- 
tions, to  take  whatever  action  might  be  necessary  to  prevent  any 
violation  of  Senegal's  sovereignty  and  territorial  integrity. 

In  letters  dated  February  4  and  24,  1965,  Senegal  again  complained 
to  the  Seciu-ity  Council  of  Portuguese  border  violations.  Portugal,  in 
two  letters  dated  February  16  and  March  16,  denied  any  violation  of 
the  territorial  integrity  of  Senegal  and  insisted  that  any  border 
incidents  were  a  result  of  penetration  of  armed  terrorists  into  Portu- 
guese Guinea  from  Senegal. 

In  a  third  letter  to  the  Security  Council  on  May  7,  Senegal  alleged 
that  Portuguese  forces  had  repeatedly  violated  its  territory  since  the 
adoption  of  the  Security  Council  resolution  of  April  24,  1963,  and 
called  urgently  for  a  meeting  of  the  Council  to  consider  these  new 
violations.  The  Security  Council  convened  on  May  12.  Portugal, 
Senegal,  and  later,  the  Republic  of  Congo  (Brazzaville)  were  invited 
to  participate  without  vote. 

During  the  Security  Council  discussion  Senegal  elaborated  its 
charges  of  Portuguese  aggression,  citing  many  incidents  in  detail. 
Portugal  in  turn  denied  aU  charges  made  by  Senegal,  and  called  for 
U.N.  investigation  of  the  facts,  requesting  Senegal  to  make  use  of  the 
peaceful  settlement  opportunities  offered  by  article  33  of  the  Charter — 
inquiry,  mediation,  arbitration,  and  judicial  settlement.  Portugal 
accused  Senegal  of  harboring  and  assisting  armed  units  which  '^attack 
the  peaceful  populations  of  Portuguese  Guinea." 

On  May  19  the  Security  Council  adopted  unanimously  a  resolution 
sponsored  by  the  Ivory  Coast,  Jordan,  and  Malaysia.  In  this 
resolution  the  Security  Council: 

1.  deeply  deplored  ''any  incursions  by  Portuguese  military  forces 
into  Senegalese  territory"; 

2.  reaffirmed  its  resolution  of  April  24,  1963; 

3.  requested  ''once  again  the  Government  of  Portugal  to  take  all 
effective  and  necessary  action  to  prevent  any  violation  of  Senegal's 
sovereignty  and  territorial  integrity";  and 

4.  requested  "the  Secretary-General  to  foUow  the  development  of 
the  situation." 

Prior  to  the  final  vote  the  U.S.  Representative,  Ambassador  Adlai 
E.  Stevenson,  stated  that  although  the  United  States  intended  to 
vote  for  the  resolution,  it  had  some  important  reservations  about 
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the  terms  in  which  it  was  drafted.  For  example,  the  draft  took  no 
cognizance  of  Portugal's  letters  to  the  Council  or  of  possible  incursions 
from  Senegal  into  Portuguese  Guinea.  The  U.S.  Representative 
suggested  that  perhaps  Portugal's  proposal  for  an  investigating 
commission  should  be  given  further  consideration,  and  concluded 
his  statement: 

I  am  sure  that  the  utilization  of  the  peaceful  approaches  and  machinery  of  the 
Charter  to  help  provide  assurances  against  further  border  incidents  and  the 
heightening  of  tensions  is  both  a  proper  and  a  constructive  approach  to  the 
problem,  and  we  urge  the  parties  concerned  to  view  the  resolution  in  this  light. 

South  Africa — Apartheid 

South  Africa's  official  policy  of  racial  discrimination  (apartheid) 
was  considered  during  1965  by  a  special  expert  committee  of  the 
Security  Council,  by  the  General  Assembly's  Special  Committee  on 
the  Policies  of  Apartheid  of  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  South 
Africa  (also  known  as  the  Special  Committee  on  Apartheid),  and, 
during  the  20th  General  Assembly,  by  the  Assembly's  Special  Political 
Committee  and  in  plenary  sessions.  In  addition,  on  July  28,  32 
African  states  submitted  a  request  for  urgent  Security  Council  con- 
sideration of  the  apartheid  question.  Because  of  successive  postpone- 
ments, however,  the  Council  did  not  consider  apartheid  during  1965. 

Report  of  the  Expert  Committee  on  Measures 

By  a  Security  Council  resolution  of  June  18,  1964,  a  group  of  experts 
representing  each  member  of  the  Security  Council  was  established 
to  undertake  a  technical  and  practical  study  and  report  to  the  Coun- 
cil on  the  ''feasibility,  effectiveness,  and  implications  of  measures 
with  respect  to  South  Africa  which  could,  as  appropriate,  be  taken 
by  the  Security  Council  under  the  United  Nations  Charter."  The 
Secretary-General  and  all  member  states  were  requested  to  cooperate 
with  the  Committee,  which  was  to  submit  its  report  no  later  than 
February  28,  1965.  The  United  States  was  represented  by  the 
Honorable  Seymour  J.  Rubin.  France  did  not  participate  in  any 
way  in  the  Committee's  activities.  The  Expert  Committee  on  Meas- 
ures began  its  work  on  July  20,  1964,  and  recessed  November  13, 
1964,  after  forwarding  a  questionnaire  to  all  member  states  requesting 
detailed  information  on  their  economic  and  financial  relations  wdth 
South  Africa  and  on  the  eftects  that  curtailment  of  these  activities 
might  have  on  their  economies. 

The  Expert  Committee  resmned  work  on  January  12,  1965,  and 
at  its  33d  meeting  on  February  24  received  three  sets  of  draft  con- 
clusions sponsored  respectively  by  Czechoslovakia  and  the  U.S.S.E,., 
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by  the  Ivory  Coast  and  Morocco,  and  by  the  United  States.  The 
following  day  the  Representatives  of  Bolivia  and  Brazil  jointl}^  sub- 
mitted a  fourth  set  of  draft  conclusions.  At  the  Committee's  meeting 
on  February  26,  the  U.S.  Representative  indicated  that  he  would  not 
press  the  U.S.  draft  conclusions  and  the  Committee  proceeded  to  vote 
on  the  three  sets  of  draft  conclusions  remaining  before  it. 

The  draft  conclusions  submitted  by  Czechoslovakia  and  the 
U.S.S.R.  were  rejected  by  a  vote  of  4  (Czechoslovakia,  Ivor}^  Coast, 
Morocco,  U.S.S.R.)  to  6  (Bolivia,  Brazil,  China,  Norway,  U.K.,  U.S.). 
The  draft  conclusions  submitted  by  the  Ivory  Coast  and  Morocco  were 
rejected  by  a  vote  of  4  (Czechoslovakia,  Ivory  Coast,  Morocco, 
U.S.S.R.)  to  5  (Bolivia,  Brazil,  Norway,  U.K.,  U.S.),  with  1  (China) 
abstention.  Finally,  the  Expert  Committee,  by  a  vote  of  6  (Bolivia, 
Brazil,  China,  Norway,  U.K.,  U.S.)  to  4  (Czechoslovakia,  Ivory 
Coast,  Morocco,  U.S.S.R.),  adopted  the  draft  conclusions  submitted 
by  Bolivia  and  Brazil. 

In  its  report  to  the  Security  Council  dated  February  27,  1965,  the 
Expert  Committee  stated  that  it  had  considered  detailed  information 
regarding  the  South  African  economy,  as  weU  as  information  provided 
by  a  number  of  states  regarding  their  economic  relations  with  South 
Africa,  and  had  given  special  attention  to  possible  implications  of 
economic  measures  upon  the  economies  of  member  states.  Emphasis 
was  also  given  to  recommendations  made  previously  by  the  United 
Nations  and  by  various  conferences  on  the  question  of  economic  and 
other  measures  against  South  Africa. 

The  majority  of  the  Committee  had  agreed  that  although  not 
readily  susceptible  to  economic  measures.  South  Africa  was  not 
immune  to  damage  from  them.  Their  degree  of  effectiveness  would 
depend  on  the  universality  of  their  application,  the  manner  and  the 
duration  of  their  enforcement,  and  the  availability  of  alternatives 
to  South  Africa.  The  report  stated  that  the  South  African  economy 
would  be  affected  by  a  total  trade  blockade  and  by  an  interdiction  of 
communications.  Other  measures  with  an  appreciable  potential 
impact  were  an  embargo  on  petroleum  and  petroleiun  products,  a 
cessation  of  emigration,  and  a  ban  on  financial  transactions.  The 
Committee  noted  the  problem  of  estabhshing  adequate  international 
machinery  under  the  aegis  of  the  United  Nations  to  prevent  circiun- 
vention  of  measures  by  states  and  individuals,  as  weU  as  problems 
arising  from  the  noncooperation  of  states.  The  report  noted  that 
some  members  of  the  Committee  had  spoken  of  the  need  for  a  total 
blockade  to  make  the  measures  effective,  and  pointed  to  the  great 
cost  of  such  an  operation;  others  had  thought  the  measures  might  be 
effective  with  a  partial  blockade. 
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The  Representatives  of  Czechoslovakia  and  the  U.S.S.E,.  submitted 
a  dissenting  note,  categorically  opposing  the  conclusions  adopted  by 
the  Committee.  The  Representatives  of  the  Ivory  Coast  and  Mo- 
rocco reaffirmed  that  their  draft  conclusions,  rejected  by  the  Committee, 
were  the  conclusions  that  should  have  been  adopted. 

Education  and  Training 

The  Security  Council  resolution  which  established  the  Expert 
Committee  had  also  invited  the  Secretary-General,  in  consultation 
with  appropriate  U.N.  Specialized  Agencies,  to  establish  a  program 
for  the  education  and  training  abroad  of  South  Africans.  Pursuant 
to  this  resolution,  the  Secretary-General  on  April  2,  1965,  informally 
submitted  an  initial  program  calling  for  an  expenditure  of  between 
$200,000  and  $250,000  for  the  1965-66  academic  year  and  requested 
contributions  from  the  United  States,  Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden, 
and  the  United  Kingdom.  On  June  25  the  United  States  informed 
the  Secretary-General  that  it  would  contribute  $75,000  to  the  pro- 
gram. Contributions  were  also  made  by  Denmark  ($37,000),  Norway 
($25,000),  Sweden  ($30,000),  and  the  United  Kingdom  ($70,000). 

In  his  report  of  November  9,  the  Secretary-General  stated  that  as 
a  result  of  his  experience  with  the  initial  program,  he  intended  to 
enlarge  the  U.N.  education  and  training  program  for  South  Africans. 
The  program  would  be  financed  by  voluntary  contributions  and 
would  cover  a  3-year  period  at  a  cost  of  $2  million. 

Relief  to  Families 

The  Secretary-General  reported  to  the  General  Assembly  on  Jan- 
uary 22,  June  24,  and  September  30,  1965,  on  the  implementation  of 
that  part  of  the  General  Assembly's  resolution  of  December  16,  1963, 
which  requested  him  to  seek  ways  and  means  of  providing  relief  and 
assistance,  through  the  appropriate  international  agencies,  to  the 
families  of  aU  persons  persecuted  by  the  Government  of  South  Africa 
for  opposition  to  the  policies  of  apartheid,  and  invited  member  states 
and  organizations  to  contribute  generously  to  such  relief  and  assist- 
ance. 

In  the  January  22  report  the  Secretary-General  stated  that  he  had 
communicated  the  resolution  to  the  United  Nations  High  Commis- 
sioner for  Refugees  and  the  President  of  the  International  Committee 
of  the  Red  Cross,  with  a  request  that  they  consider  the  matter  and 
inform  him  as  soon  as  possible  regarding  action  which  might  be  taken. 

In  reply,  the  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees  had  said  that  his 
office  was  prepared  to  help  meet  the  immediate  needs  of  refugees 
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when  requested  by  a  government,  but  so  far  he  had  not  received  any 
such  request.  He  said,  however,  that  he  was  in  contact  with  inter- 
ested governments  and  followed  developments  in  order  to  determine 
the  possibilities  of  useful  cooperation. 

The  President  of  the  International  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross 
had  said  that  the  matter  of  assistance  had  been  discussed  with  South 
Africa's  National  Red  Cross  Society.  It  appeared  that  the  South 
African  Red  Cross  was  prepared  in  principle  to  assist  the  families  of 
any  detainees  in  case  of  need.  The  Society  stated,  however,  that  it 
''intended  in  this  matter  to  act  alone  and  in  close  contact  with  the 
competent  authorities,  should  they  consider  it  necessary  to  request  .  .  . 
assistance." 

Subsequently,  the  Secretary-General  had  welcomed  suggestions  by 
officers  of  the  Special  Committee  on  Apartheid  that  the  Committee 
might  make  an  appeal  to  member  states  and  organizations,  through 
the  Secretary-General,  to  contribute  urgently  and  generously  to  ex- 
isting relief  organizations  pending  the  conclusion  of  other  appropriate 
arrangements.  Such  an  appeal  had  been  transmitted  to  member 
states  on  October  30,  1964. 

On  June  24,  1965,  the  Secretary-General  reported  that  in  response 
to  the  appeal  five  countries — India,  Sweden,  the  Netherlands,  Paki- 
stan, and  Denmark — had  pledged  contributions.  On  September  30, 
the  Secretary-General  reported  additional  contributions  by  Greece, 
the  Philippines,  and  Iraq. 

Special  Committee  on  Apartheid 

The  Special  Committee  on  Apartheid,  established  in  1962  by  the 
17th  General  Assembl}^,  consists  of  Algeria,  Costa  Rica,  Ghana, 
Guinea,  Haiti,  Hungary,  Malaysia,  Nepal,  Nigeria,  the  Philippines, 
and  Somalia.  The  Committee  submitted  two  reports  to  the  Assembly 
in  1965.  The  first,  on  June  16,  cited  the  ''continued  intransigence  of 
the  South  African  Government  and  its  intensification  of  the  policies  of 
apartheid^  ^  and  stated  that  mandatory  economic  sanctions  under 
chapter  VII  of  the  Charter  were  the  only  effective  peaceful  means 
available  to  the  international  community  to  resolve  the  situation  in 
South  Africa.  The  Committee  stated  that  South  Africa's  major 
trading  partners  had  greatly  increased  their  trade  with  her  and  that 
investments  m  South  Africa  had  continued  to  facilitate  the  buildup 
of  the  military  and  police  forces  there.  The  Committee's  report 
concluded  with  a  call  upon  members  of  the  Security  Council,  partic- 
ularly the  permanent  members,  to  "assume  their  responsibilities  and 
obligations  under  the  Charter  and  take  the  action  which  is  required 
by  the  Charter  and  which  is  essential  to  preserve  the  authority  of  the 
United  Nations  and  to  forestall  a  dangerous  conflict." 
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In  its  second  report,  submitted  August  17,  the  Special  Committee 
on  Apartheid  stated  that  a  number  of  developments,  among  them 
the  impression  in  South  Africa  that  the  report  of  the  Security  Council 
Committee  on  A/Ieasures  ''reflected  little  likelihood  of  effective 
economic  sanctions  in  the  near  future  because  of  the  continued 
opposition  of  certain  Great  Powers  and  major  trading  partners," 
had  emboldened  the  South  African  Government  to  continue  on  its 
disastrous  course.  The  Committee  reaffirmed  its  call  for  mandatory 
sanctions  under  chapter  VII  and  recommended  a  number  of  diplo- 
matic and  economic  measures  designed  to  persuade  the  South  African 
Government  (1)  to  abandon  the  policies  of  apartheid,  (2)  to  call 
a  national  convention  of  all  elements  of  the  population  to  decide 
the  future  of  their  country,  and  (3)  to  implement  provisions  of 
General  Assembly  and  Security  Council  resolutions.  In  addition, 
the  Committee  cited  the  Secretary-GeneraPs  program  for  education 
and  training  of  South  Africans  and  proposed  a  trust  fund  for  victims 
of  apartheid  as  two  programs  of  a  humanitarian  character  that 
would  usefully  complement  diplomatic  and  economic  measures. 

General  Assembly  Consideration 

During  the  20th  General  Assembly  the  agenda  item,  'The  Policies 
of  Apartheid  of  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  South  Africa," 
which  has  been  before  the  Assembly  siace  1952,  was  considered  by 
the  Special  Political  Committee  from  November  29  to  December  7, 
and  again  on  December  20,  1965.  The  Special  Political  Committee 
had  before  it  the  reports  of  the  Special  Committee  on  Apartheid,  as 
well  as  the  report  of  the  Secretary-General  on  the  implementation 
of  the  General  Assembly's  resolution  of  December  16,  1963. 

On  November  30  the  Tunisian  Representative  spoke  on  a  point 
of  order  to  call  the  Committee's  attention  to  the  absence  of  the 
South  African  delegation  and  to  suggest  that  the  Committee  author- 
ize the  chairman  to  approach  the  South  African  delegation  and 
invite  it  to  participate  in  the  Committee's  work.  A  number  of 
delegations  endorsed  the  suggestion,  and  the  Committee  agreed 
unanimously  to  request  the  chairman  to  undertake  the  task. 

On  December  1  the  chairman  informed  the  Committee  that  he  had 
been  unsuccessful  in  his  efforts.  In  a  conversation  with  the  chair- 
man and  subsequently  in  a  letter  dated  December  3,  the  South  African 
Representative  reiterated  the  position  South  Africa  had  taken  in  a  1963 
letter  to  the  President  of  the  Security  Council,  that,  in  the  circum- 
stances, an  affirmative  response  to  the  Committee's  invitation  would 
constitute  a  fundamental  abrogation  of  its  position  that  under  article 
2(7)  of  the  Charter  the  United  Nations  was  precluded  from  consider- 
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ing  the  apartheid  question,  which  fell  within  South  Africa's  domestic 
jurisdiction. 

On  December  6  Tunisia  introduced  a  resolution  with  Cameroon, 
Central  African  Republic,  Chad,  Guinea,  Morocco,  and  Togo,  which 
took  note  of  the  South  African  reply,  deplored  its  continued  refusal  to 
participate  in  the  Committee's  debates,  and  condemned  South  Africa's 
' 'negative  attitude  and  lack  of  cooperation"  in  efforts  of  the  United 
Nations  to  find  a  peaceful  solution  to  the  question  of  apartheid.  This 
draft  resolution  was  subsequently  withdrawn. 

U.S.  Position 

On  December  2  the  U.S.  Representative,  Congressman  Barratt 
O'Hara,  reviewed  in  detail  the  views  of  the  United  States  on  the  racial 
policies  of  the  Government  of  South  Africa,  the  status  of  efforts  by 
the  community  of  nations  to  persuade  South  Africa  to  change  its 
policies,  and  ''the  efforts  of  the  United  States  in  concert  with  the 
United  Nations  and  unilaterally  to  persuade  the  South  African 
Government  to  change  its  disastrous  course  and  to  insure  that  the 
Government  of  South  Africa  is  under  no  illusions  that  it  mil 
receive  aid  or  comfort  from  the  United  States  in  pursuit  of 
apartheid.' '    He  stated: 

We  do  not  pretend  to  have  achieved  our  goal  of  ridding  the  fabric  of  our  own 
society  of  discrimination.  We  are,  however,  determined  to  pursue  that  goal 
actively,  and  have  taken  steps  to  equip  our  laws  with  effective  machinery  to  re- 
dress the  legitimate  grievances  of  our  people. 

We  do  not  pretend  that  all  countries  actively  pursue  governmental  policies 
dedicated  to  the  total  realization  of  human  rights.  We  are,  however,  dismayed 
that  as  most  of  the  world  seeks  the  total  realization  of  human  rights,  the  South 
African  Government  should  be  devoting  so  much  of  its  considerable  energies  to 
the  suppression  of  political  and  human  rights.  A-partheid  is  an  immoral,  de- 
structive and  dangerous  doctrine. 

Stating  that  the  South  African  Government  had  largely  ignored 
the  20-year  effort  of  the  United  Nations  to  achieve  a  peaceful  change 
in  the  apartheid  policy,  the  U.S.  Representative  cited  the  Security 
Council's  June  18,  1964,  resolution  as  typical  of  the  combination  of 
steps  necessary  to  achieve  a  solution  of  the  increasingly  repressive 
situation  in  South  Africa.  He  described  the  events  that  had  resulted 
from  each  of  the  resolution's  four  points,  noting  particularly:  (1) 
South  Africa's  rebuff  of  the  Security  Council's  invitation  for  ''reason- 
able steps"  leading  to  the  ultimate  solution  of  the  apartheid  problem; 
(2)  the  conclusions  of  the  Security  Council's  Expert  Committee  on 
Measures;  (3)  the  U.S.  contribution  of  $75,000  to  the  Secretary- 
General's  program  for  education  and  training  of  South  Africans, 
and  the  U.S.  willingness  to  examine  sympathetically  the  Secretary- 
General's  recommendations  for  an  enlarged  program;  and  (4)  the 
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U.S.  adherence  to  the  embargo  on  the  sale  of  arms,  ammunition, 
military  vehicles  and  equipment,  and  materials  for  the  manu- 
facture and  maintenance  of  arms  and  ammunition  in  South  Africa. 

The  U.S.  Kepresentative  noted  that  despite  the  arms  embargo 
South  Africa  continued  to  receive  substantial  quantities  of  modern 
sophisticated  weaponry.    He  continued: 

Mr.  President,  notwithstanding  uninformed  statements  to  the  contrary  by- 
some,  any  strengthening  of  the  South  African  military  since  the  imposition  of 
the  arms  embargo  has  not  resulted  from  sales  by  the  United  States.  .  .  . 
the  monetary  effect  of  the  United  States  arms  embargo  at  a  time  of  our  own 
balance  of  payments  problem  has  been  substantial:  The  United  States  has 
denied  a  minimum  of  $115  million  in  sales  in  less  than  two  years.  We  estimate 
that  as  much  as  an  additional  $285  million  in  orders  which  normally  would  have 
been  placed  in  the  United  States  have  been  placed  elsewhere  during  the  two- 
year  period. 

The  U.S.  Representative  concluded  his  statement  by  affirming 
that  the  United  States  would  continue  its  cooperation  in  collective 
efforts  within  the  terms  of  the  Charter  to  ameliorate  the  damaging 
effect  of  apartheid,  to  secm*e  compliance  with  the  Charter,  and  to 
secure  observance  of  the  most  elementary  concept  governing  relations 
among  men — respect  for  human  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms 
without  distinction  to  race,  sex,  language,  or  religion. 

Assembly  Action 

On  December  3  the  Guinean  Representative  introduced  a  reso- 
lution, eventually  sponsored  by  Haiti,  Hungary,  Yugoslavia,  and 
45  Afro-Asian  countries,  which  recalled  previous  U.N.  resolutions  on 
the  apartheid  question.  In  its  operative  paragraphs,  the  resolution 
'^urgently"  appealed  to  South  Africa's  major  trading  partners  to 
''cease  their  increasing  economic  collaboration  with  the  Government 
of  South  Africa  which  encourages  that  Government  to  defy  world 
opinion  and  accelerate  the  implementation  of  the  policies  of  apartheid.' ' 
It  expressed  appreciation  for  the  work  of  the  Special  Committee  on 
Apartheid  and  enlarged  it  by  six  members,  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  General  Assembly  on  the  basis  of  (1)  primary  re- 
sponsibility with  regard  to  world  trade;  (2)  primary  responsibility 
under  the  Charter  for  the  maintenance  of  international  peace  and 
security;  and  (3)  equitable  geographical  distribution.  South  Africa 
was  once  again  condemned  for  its  refusal  to  comply  with  U.N.  reso- 
lutions and  for  its  continued  implementation  of  the  policies  of  apart- 
heid. The  draft  resolution  expressed  firm  support  for  all  those 
opposing  apartheid,  particularly  those  combating  such  policies  in 
South  Africa,  and  drew  the  attention  of  the  Security  Council  to  the 
fact  that  the  situation  in  South  Africa  constituted  a  threat  to  inter- 
national peace  and  security  requiring  the  universal  application  of 
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economic  sanctions  under  chapter  VII.  The  draft  resolution  re- 
quested full  compliance  with  the  embargo  on  the  sale  of  arms,  military 
equipment,  ammunition,  military  vehicles,  and  equipment  and  mate- 
rials intended  for  their  manufacture  and  maintenance,  and  deplored  the 
actions  of  those  states  that  ''through  political,  economic  and  military 
collaboration  with  the  Government  of  South  Africa  are  encouraging 
it  to  persist  in  its  racial  policies/'  Finally,  the  resolution  invited 
the  Specialized  Agencies  to  take  steps  to  deny  technical  and  economic 
assistance  to  South  Africa,  without  however  interfering  with  human- 
itarian assistance  to  the  victims  of  apartheid,  and  to  take  active  meas- 
ures within  their  fields  of  competence  to  compel  the  Government  of 
South  Africa  to  abandon  its  racial  policies. 

Three  separate  paragraph  votes  were  taken  in  the  Special  Political 
Committee  before  the  resolution  was  voted  upon  as  a  whole.  The 
operative  paragraph  appealing  to  the  ''major  trading  partners"  to 
cease  their  "increasing  economic  collaboration''  with,  the  South 
African  Government  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  73  to  3  (Australia, 
Portugal,  U.K.),  mth  17  (Austria,  Belgium,  Canada,  Denmark, 
Finland,  France,  Greece,  Iceland,  Ireland,  Japan,  Mexico,  the  Nether- 
lands, New  Zealand,  Norway,  Sweden,  U.S.,  Venezuela)  abstentions. 

The  operative  paragraph  describing  the  situation  in  South  Africa 
as  a  threat  to  international  peace  and  security  calling  for  mandatory 
sanctions  under  chapter  VII  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  70  to  12  (Aus- 
tralia, Austria,  Belgium,  Canada,  France,  Ireland,  Italy,  the  Nether- 
lands, New  Zealand,  Portugal,  U.K.,  U.S.),  with.  13  (Argentina, 
Brazil,  China,  Colombia,  Finland,  Greece,  Iceland,  Japan,  Mexico, 
Norway,  Spain,  Sweden,  Venezuela)  abstentions. 

The  operative  paragraph  deploring  the  "political,  economic,  and 
military  collaboration"  of  some  states  with  the  Government  of 
South  Africa  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  72  to  4  (Australia,  Belgium, 
Portugal,  U.K.),  with  17  (Argentina,  Austria,  Brazil,  Canada,  Den- 
mark, Finland,  France,  Iceland,  Ireland,  Italy,  Japan,  the  Netherlands, 
Norway,  Spain,  Sweden,  U.S.,  Venezuela)  abstentions. 

Finally  the  Committee  adopted  the  resolution  as  a  whole  by  a  vote 
of  78  to  1  (Portugal),  with  16  (Australia,  Austria,  Belgium,  Brazil, 
Canada,  Finland,  France,  Iceland,  Ireland,  Italy,  Japan,  the  Nether- 
lands, New  Zealand,  Norway,  U.K.,  U.S.)  abstentions. 

On  December  15,  1965,  the  General  Assembly  adopted  the  resolu- 
tion in  plenary  by  a  vote  of  80  to  2  (Portugal,  South  Africa),  with 
16  abstentions  (the  same  16  as  in  Committee  except  for  the  omission 
of  Brazil  and  the  addition  of  Luxembourg). 

In  his  explanation  of  vote,  the  U.S.  Eepresentative  stated  that 
in  the  Special  Political  Committee  the  United  States  had  voted 
against  the  paragraph  calling  for  economic  sanctions  under  chapter 
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VII  because  ^'the  United  States  does  not  believe  that  the  situation 
in  South  Africa,  deplorable  though  it  is,  constitutes,  at  this  time, 
a  threat  to  international  peace  and  security  within  the  meaning  of 
chapter  VII."  Accordingly  the  United  States  did  not  consider  a 
recommendation  for  coercive  action  appropriate  under,  or  authorized 
by,  the  Charter.  Nevertheless,  he  said,  the  United  States  had  ab- 
stained on  the  resolution  as  a  whole,  first  because  the  United  States 
believed  that  the  policies  of  apartheid  present  significant  dangers  to 
the  continent  of  Africa  and  the  world  community,  and  second  because 
apartheid  is  a  policy  totally  repugnant  to  the  principles  on  which 
the  United  Nations  was  founded  and  on  which  the  United  States  is 
based.  Because  of  these  considerations  the  United  States  felt  it 
could  not  oppose  a  resolution  that,  despite  certain  provisions  it 
could  not  support,  expressed  its  attitude  unequivocally. 

A  second  resolution  was  introduced  in  the  Special  Political  Com- 
mittee on  December  3,  1965,  by  the  Nigerian  Representative.  This 
resolution,  eventually  sponsored  by  52  states,  requested  the  Secretary- 
General  to  establish  a  U.N.  trust  fund  made  up  of  voluntary  contri- 
butions from  states,  organizations,  and  individuals,  to  be  used  for 
grants  to  voluntary  organizations,  governments  of  host  countries  of 
refugees  from  South  Africa,  and  other  appropriate  bodies  for  (1)  legal 
assistance  to  persons  charged  under  discriminatory  and  repressive 
legislation  in  South  Africa;  (2)  relief  for  dependents  of  persons  perse- 
cuted by  the  Government  of  South  Africa  for  acts  arising  from  oppo- 
sition to  the  policies  of  apartheid;  (3)  education  of  prisoners,  their 
children  and  other  dependents ;  and  (4)  relief  for  refugees  from  South 
Africa.  The  President  of  the  General  Assembly  was  requested  to 
nominate  five  member  states,  each  of  which  would  appoint  a  person 
to  serve  on  a  committee  of  trustees  that  would  decide  on  the  use  of 
funds.  The  committee  of  trustees  was  requested  to  promote  contri- 
butions to  the  fund  and  coordination  among  the  voluntary  organiza- 
tions concerned  with  relief  and  assistance  to  the  victims  of  the  policies 
of  apartheid.  Finally,  the  resolution  appealed  to  governments, 
organizations,  and  individuals  to  contribute  generously  to  the  trust 
fund.  On  December  10  the  trust  fund  resolution  was  adopted  by  the 
Special  Political  Committee  by  a  vote  of  91  (U.S.)  to  0,  with  1  (Portu- 
gal) abstention.  The  General  Assembly  adopted  the  resolution  on 
December  15,  by  a  vote  of  95  (U.S.)  to  1  (South  Africa),  with  1  (Portu- 
gal) abstention. 

In  his  explanation  of  vote  the  U.S.  Representative  said  that  the 
United  States  fully  supported  the  establishment  of  a  U.N.  trust  fund 
for  the  relief  of  victims  of  apartheid  and  was  prepared  to  consider  a 
possible  contribution.  The  U.S.  Representative  expressed  the  hope 
that  the  trustees  would  insure  that  programs  using  the  funds  would 
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be  closely  coordinated  with  existing  programs  to  prevent  duplication 
of  effort  and  assure  maximum  effectiveness. 

Status  of  South  African  Delegation 

When  the  nine-member  Credentials  Committee  of  the  20th  General 
Assembly  met  on  December  17,  1965,  the  Soviet  Representative 
challenged  the  credentials  of  the  South  African  delegation.  He  argued 
that  the  Representatives  of  the  Government  of  South  Africa  could 
not  legitimately  represent  the  people  of  South  Africa  in  the  United 
Nations  because  the  latter  were  deprived  of  their  most  elementary 
rights  and  freedoms  by  the  policy  of  apartheid.  The  Soviet  view  was 
supported  by  Representatives  of  the  Malagasy  Republic,  Syria,  and 
the  United  Arab  Republic.  The  U.A.R.  Representative,  speaking 
on  behaK  of  these  three  delegations,  formally  moved  that  the  Com- 
mittee ^'decide  not  to  recognize  as  valid  the  credentials  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  present  Government  of  South  Africa, and  the 
Soviet  Representative  stated  that  his  delegation  also  wished  to 
cosponsor  the  motion.    It  was  rejected  by  a  vote  of  5  to  4. 

Earlier  in  the  discussion,  the  Representatives  of  the  United  States, 
Australia,  Costa  Rica,  Guatemala,  and  Iceland  had  expressed  their 
governments'  abhorrence  of  the  policy  of  apartheid  but  had  taken 
the  position  that  this  was  a  quite  separate  issue  from  the  question 
of  credentials.  In  their  opinion,  the  Committee  should  merely  ex- 
amine the  credentials  to  insure  that  they  had  been  issued  by  the  proper 
authorities  in  accordance  with  the  Assembly's  Rules  of  Procedure. 

The  Credentials  Committee  adopted  its  report  finding  the  cre- 
dentials of  all  representatives  in  order  by  a  vote  of  8  to  0,  with  1 
(U.S.S.R.)  abstention.  The  Representatives  of  the  United  Arab 
Republic  and  the  U.S.S.R.  made  their  votes  subject  to  the  reserva- 
tions they  had  expressed  with  respect  to  the  credentials  of  the  Rep- 
resentatives of  South  Africa  and  the  Republic  of  China  (see  page  128) . 

When  the  report  of  the  Credentials  Committee  was  considered  in  ple- 
nary on  December  21,  the  Assembly  had  before  it  an  amendment, 
cosponsored  by  35  African  states,  to  add  to  the  draft  resolution  ap- 
proving the  Committee's  report  an  amendment  whereby  the  Assembly 
would  decide  ''to  take  no  decision  on  the  credentials  submitted  on 
behalf  of  the  representatives  of  South  Africa."  This  amendment 
was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  53  to  42  (Argentina,  Australia,  Austria, 
Belgium,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Canada,  Chile,  China,  Colombia,  Costa 
Rica,  Denmark,  Dominican  Republic,  Ecuador,  El  Salvador,  Finland, 
France,  Greece,  Guatemala,  Honduras,  Iceland,  Ireland,  Italy, 
Japan,  Luxembourg,  Malta,  Mexico,  the  Netherlands,  New  Zealand, 
Nicaragua,  Norway,  Paraguay,  Peru,  the  Philippines,  Portugal, 
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South  Africa,  Spain,  Sweden,  U.K.,  U.S.,  Uruguay,  Venezuela), 
with  9  (Burma,  Haiti,  Iran,  Jamaica,  Kuwait,  Laos,  Lebanon,  Nepal, 
Thailand)  abstentions. 

Tibet 

The  question  of  Tibet  first  came  before  the  United  Nations  in  1950 
when  the  Dalai  Lama  informed  the  General  Assembly  and  the  Secre- 
tary-General of  the  invasion  of  his  country  by  the  Communist  Chinese. 
The  United  Nations  took  no  action  at  that  time.  The  question  next 
arose  during  the  14th  General  Assembly  after  the  Dalai  Lama  on 
September  9,  1959,  addressed  an  appeal  to  the  Secretary-General 
requesting  U.N.  intervention,  stating  that  the  Tibetan  people  were 
being  subjected  to  crimes  against  humanity  and  religion.  The 
Assembly  adopted  a  resolution  expressing  its  grave  concern  at  the 
reported  violation  of  the  fundamental  human  rights  of  the  Tibetan 
people  and  calling  for  respect  for  these  rights  and  for  their  distinctive 
religious  and  cultiu-al  life.  A  further  resolution  was  adopted  in  1961 
at  the  16th  General  Assembly  calling  for  the  ''cessation  of  practices 
which  deprive  the  Tibetan  people  of  their  fundamental  human  rights 
and  freedoms,  including  their  right  to  self-determination."  The 
question  of  Tibet  was  again  placed  on  the  agenda  in  1964  at  the 
request  of  El  Salvador,  Nicaragua,  and  the  Philippines,  but,  like  most 
other  items  on  the  agenda,  was  not  discussed  because  of  the  special 
circumstances  pertaining  at  the  19th  session. 

20th  General  Assembly  Consideration 

In  a  letter  of  June  7,  1965,  from  the  Philippine  Eepresentative, 
the  same  three  governments  requested  consideration  of  the  item  at 
the  20th  General  Assembly.  On  September  22  in  the  Assembly's 
General  Committee,  the  Soviet  Representative  objected  to  inscription 
of  the  item,  asserting  that  Tibet  was  an  integral  part  of  Communist 
China  and  that  discussion  of  the  item  would  therefore  constitute 
interference  in  that  country's  domestic  affairs.  The  Philippine 
Representative,  however,  stated  that  the  Tibetan  question  was  one 
of  human  rights,  including  the  right  of  self-determination,  and  there- 
fore a  matter  of  direct  concern  to  the  General  Assembly. 

The  U.S.  Representative,  Ambassador  Yost,  pointed  out  that  the 
Tibetan  people — despite  two  previous  and  strong  appeals  from  the 
Assembly — continued  to  be  deprived  of  fundamental  rights  and 
freedoms  and  of  their  collective  right  to  exist  as  an  ethnic,  social, 
cultural,  and  religious  entity.  Urging  its  inclusion  on  the  agenda, 
he  noted  that  the  Assembly  had  not  hesitated  to  deal  with  violations 
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of  human  rights  in  other  states,  and  said  that  it  shoLild  not  abdicate 
its  responsibility  in  the  case  of  Tibet. 

At  the  end  of  the  debate  the  General  Committee  inscribed  the  item 
by  a  vote  of  10  (U.S.)  to  3,  with  11  abstentions.  On  September  24, 
after  considerable  debate,  the  Assembly  by  a  vote  of  41  (U.S.)  to 
26,  with  46  abstentions,  accepted  the  General  Committee's 
recommendation. 

Consideration  of  this  item  began  in  plenary  session  on  December  14. 
El  Salvador,  Ireland,  Malaysia,  Malta,  Nicaragua,  the  Philippines, 
and  Thailand  submitted  a  draft  resolution  which,  after  reaffirming 
previous  resolutions  on  Tibet,  made  five  points:  it  deplored  the 
continued  violation  of  the  fundamental  rights  and  freedoms  of  the 
people  of  Tibet;  reafiirmed  that  respect  for  the  principles  of  the 
Charter  and  of  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights  is  essential 
for  the  evolution  of  a  peaceful  world  order;  declared  that  the  violation 
of  human  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms  in  Tibet  and  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  distinctive  cultural  and  religious  life  of  the  Tibetan  people 
increase  international  tension  and  embitter  relations  between  peoples ; 
solemnly  renewed  the  call  for  the  cessation  of  all  practices  that  deprive 
the  Tibetan  people  of  the  human  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms 
which  they  have  always  enjoyed;  and  appealed  to  all  states  to  use 
their  best  endeavors  to  achieve  the  purposes  of  the  draft  resolution. 

U.S.  Position 

On  December  17  the  U.S.  Representative,  Ambassador  Goldberg, 
spoke  in  support  of  the  seven-power  draft  resolution.  He  expressed 
regret  that  the  plight  of  the  Tibetan  people  was  as  tragic  in  1965  as 
in  1959  and  1961  when  the  Assembly  had  last  debated  the  issue. 
'The  Tibetan  people,''  he  said,  ''are  still  being  driven  into  forced 
labor  and  concentration  camps,  and  are  faced  with  the  extinction  of 
their  distinctive  culture  and  way  of  life."  He  stressed  the  obligations 
and  responsibilities  of  the  United  Nations  to  concern  itself  with  the 
question  of  the  human  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms  of  the  Tibetan 
people.  In  reply  to  those  who  considered  the  question  of  Tibet 
^'provocative"  and  thought  that  discussion  of  the  issue  might  offend 
the  Communist  Chinese,  he  said: 

.  .  .  The  question  of  Tibet  is,  indeed,  provocative;  but  the  provocation  lies 
not  in  the  words  or  actions  of  this  Assembly,  it  lies  in  the  treatment  to  which  the 
Tibetan  people  are  being  subjected  by  Communist  China.  Our  concern  must  be 
with  the  very  real  and  serious  offences  being  committed  against  the  people  of 
Tibet,  not  with  any  political  offence  which  may  be  felt  by  those  responsible. 

He  recalled  that  the  1960  report  of  the  Legal  Enquiry  Committee 
of  the  International  Commission  of  Jurists  had  concluded  that  the 
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Communist  Chinese  had  committed  ''acts  of  genocide''  and  had 
violated  in  Tibet  16  articles  of  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights.  He  noted  that  the  International  Commission  of  Jurists  had 
published  an  additional  report  in  December  1964  which  again  stated 
that  the  Tibetan  people  had  been  deprived  of  all  social,  civic,  economic, 
and  private  rights  and  liberties  and  that  all  authority  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  Communist  Chinese. 

Referring  to  Peiping's  recent  decree  establishing  the  so-called 
''Tibet  Autonomous  Region,"  he  characterized  the  move  as  designed 
"purety  and  simply  to  camouflage  the  systematic  eradication  of 
Tibetan  culture."    He  continued: 

Therefore,  the  word  "autonomy"  is  a  meaningless  word.  There  is  no  freedom  of 
action  for  the  Tibetan,  no  freedom  to  reject  the  directives  from  Peiping,  no 
freedom  from  the  armed  oppression  of  Chinese  Commmiist  military  forces. 

In  concluding  his  statement,  the  U.S.  Representative  stressed  the 
United  States  firm  support  of  the  seven-power  draft  resolution  and 
stated  that  the  Assembly  had  a  solemn  duty  to  record  once  again  its 
disapproval  of  the  actions  taken  against  the  human  rights  and  funda- 
mental freedoms  of  the  Tibetan  people. 

Assembly  Action 

The  General  Assembh^  adopted  the  seven-power  draft  resolution 
on  December  18,  1965,  by  a  vote  of  43  to  26,  with  22  abstentions. 
Those  voting  in  favor  were  Argentina,  Australia,  Belgium,  Bolivia, 
Brazil,  Canada,  Chile,  China,  Colombia,  Costa  Rica,  Dominican 
Republic,  El  Salvador,  Guatemala,  Haiti,  Honduras,  Iceland,  India, 
Ireland,  Israel,  Italy,  Japan,  Jordan,  Liberia,  Luxembourg,  Malagasy 
Republic,  Malaysia,  Malta,  Netherlands,  New  Zealand,  Nicaragua, 
Norway,  Panama,  Paraguay,  Peru,  Philippines,  Spain,  Thailand, 
Togo,  U.K.,  U.S.,  Upper  Volta,  Uruguay,  and  Venezuela.  Against 
were  Albania,  Algeria,  Bulgaria,  Burma,  Bj^elorussian  S.S.R.,  Congo 
(Brazzaville),  Cuba,  Czechoslovakia,  Ethiopia,  Guinea,  Hungary, 
Iraq,  Mali,  Mongolia,  Morocco,  Nepal,  Pakistan,  Poland,  Romania, 
Sudan,  Syria,  Tanzania,  Ukrainian  S.S.R.,  U.S.S.R.,  U.A.R.,  and 
Yugoslavia.  Those  abstaining  were  Afghanistan,  Austria,  Ceylon, 
Dahomey,  Denmark,  Finland,  France,  Ghana,  Iran,  Ivory  Coast, 
Jam^aica,  Kuwait,  Lebanon,  Maldive  Islands,  Mexico,  Portugal, 
Saudi  Arabia,  Senegal,  Sierra  Leone,  Singapore,  Sweden,  and  Tunisia. 

Viet-Nam 

Although  the  Viet-Nam  conflict  was  not  formally  considered  by 
the  General  Assembly  or  the  Security  Council  during  1965,  the  issue 
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figured  prominently  in  many  discussions  on  other  topics  in  the  United 
Nations.  In  addition,  the  Permanent  Observer  of  the  RepubHc  of 
Viet-Nam  at  the  United  Nations  during  the  year  sent  a  series  of 
letters  to  the  Security  Council  in  which  he  called  attention  in  detail 
to  the  aggression  against  his  country  from  North  Viet-Nam. 

The  United  States  continued  its  efforts  to  enlist  the  active  support 
of  the  United  Nations,  its  members,  and  its  officials  in  the  search  for  a 
peaceful  settlement  in  Viet-Nam. 

U.S.  Letter  of  February  7 

Early  in  February,  Viet  Cong  terrorists  launched  heavy  attacks 
against  a  number  of  Vietnamese  and  American  installations  in  South 
Viet-Nam,  including  residential  quarters.  On  February  7  the  U.S. 
Representative  to  the  United  Nations,  Ambassador  Adlai  Stevenson, 
wrote  to  the  President  of  the  Security  Council  informing  him  of  these 
attacks  and  of  the  prompt  defensive  air  action  which  the  Governments 
of  the  United  States  and  the  Republic  of  Viet-Nam  had  agreed  w^as 
necessary  against  certain  military  facilities  in  the  southern  portion  of 
North  Viet-Nam. 

The  U.S.  letter  recalled  that  the  Republic  of  Viet-Na,m  and,  at  its 
request,  the  United  States  and  other  governments  were  committed  to 
resist  the  systematic  aggression  carried  on  b}^  North  Viet-Nam  for 
more  than  6  years  across  a  frontier  set  by  international  agreement. 
The  letter  continued: 

Since  reinforcement  of  the  Viet  Cong  by  infiltrators  from  North  Viet-Nam  is 
essential  to  this  continuing  aggression,  counter-measures  to  arrest  such  reinforce- 
ment from  the  outside  are  a  justified  measure  of  self-defense. 

After  expressing  deep  regret  that  Hanoi  explicitly  denied  the  right  of 
the  Security  Council  to  examine  the  Vietnamese  problem,  the  U.S. 
Representative  concluded  by  stating: 

.  .  .  our  mission  in  Southeast  Asia  is  peace  and  .  .  .  our  purpose  is  to  ensure 
respect  for  the  peace  settlement  to  which  all  concerned  are  committed. 

We  therefore  reserve  the  right  to  bring  this  matter  to  the  Security  Council  if 
the  situation  warrants  it. 

U.S.  Letter  of  February  27 

Three  weeks  later,  on  February  27,  the  U.S.  Representative  trans- 
mitted to  the  Security  Council  a  special  U.S.  report  entitled  ''Aggres- 
sion From  the  North,  The  Record  of  North  Viet-Nam 's  Campaign  To 
Conquer  South  Viet-Nam."  In  his  covering  letter  he  noted  that 
peace  could  be  restored  quickly  to  Viet-Nam  by  prompt  and  assured 
cessation  of  Hanoi's  aggression  against  the  Republic  of  Viet-Nam. 
'Tn  that  event,"  he  said,  ''my  Government — as  it  has  said  many 
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times  before — would  be  happy  to  ^\ithdraw  its  military  forces  from 
the  Republic  of  Viet-Nam  and  turn  promptly  to  an  international 
effort  to  assist  the  economic  and  social  development  of  Southeast 
Asia." 

U.S.  Letter  of  April  9 

On  April  9  the  U.S.  Representative  sent  to  the  President  of  the 
Security  Council  the  text  of  President  Johnson's  Johns  Hopkins 
University  address  of  2  days  before,  in  which  the  President  had  called 
for  '^mconditional  discussions"  to  settle  the  Vietnamese  conflict. 
(For  a  discussion  of  the  economic  aspects  of  the  President's  speech, 
see  page  162.)  In  transmitting  the  statement,  the  U.S.  Representative 
pointed  to  ''the  legitimate  interests  of  the  United  Nations  in  the 
maintenance  of  peace  and  security  in  Southeast  Asia"  and  expressed 
confidence  that  ''those  countries  sincerely  interested  in  peace  and 
prosperity  in  Southeast  Asia  will  give  this  statement  their  most 
sympathetic  and  careful  consideration." 

President  Johnson's  San  Francisco  Address 

Speaking  in  San  Francisco  on  June  25,  at  a  session  to  commemorate 
the  20th  anniversary  of  the  signing  of  the  U.N.  Charter,  President 
Johnson  discussed  the  dangers  to  peace  in  Southeast  Asia  and  stated: 

.  .  .  today  I  put  to  this  world  assembly  the  facts  of  aggression,  the  right  of  a 
people  to  be  free  from  attack,  the  interest  of  every  member  in  safety  against 
molestation,  the  duty  of  this  organization  to  reduce  the  dangers  to  peace,  and  the 
unhesitating  readiness  of  the  United  States  of  America  to  find  a  peaceful  solution. 

I  now  call  upon  this  gathering  of  the  nations  of  the  world  to  use  all  their  in- 
fluence, individually  and  collectively,  to  bring  to  the  tables  those  who  seem  de- 
termined to  make  war.  We  will  support  your  efforts,  as  we  will  support  effective 
action  by  any  agent  or  agency  of  these  United  Nations. 

President's  Letter  to  the  Secretary-General 

During  1965  the  Secretary-General  continued  his  efforts  through 
quiet  diplomacy  to  bring  about  discussions  which  might  lead  to  a 
peaceful  solution.  The  U.S.  Government  made  clear  its  desire  to  co- 
operate fully. 

At  a  press  conference  on  July  28,  President  Johnson  reaffirmed  this 
position  and  renewed  the  appeal  he  had  made  in  San  Francisco,  stating, 
"If  the  United  Nations  and  its  officials  or  any  one  of  its  114  members 
can  by  deed  or  word,  private  initiative  or  public  action,  bring  us  nearer 
an  honorable  peace,  then  they  will  have  the  support  and  the  gratitude 
of  the  United  States  of  America."  He  announced  that  Ambassador 
Arthur  J.  Goldberg,  appointed  to  succeed  Ambassador  Stevenson  on 
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tlie  latter 's  death,  would  deliver  to  the  Secretary-General  a  Presiden- 
tial letter  requesting  that  ''all  of  the  resources,  energy,  and  immense 
prestige  of  the  United  Nations  be  employed  to  find  ways  to  halt  ag- 
gression and  to  bring  peace  in  Viet-Nam." 

In  his  letter,  also  dated  Jidy  28,  the  President  expressed  his  appre- 
ciation of  the  Secretary-General's  efforts  to  find  some  way  to  move  the 
Viet-Nam  dispute  from  the  battlefield  to  the  negotiating  table.  He 
reiterated  that  the  United  States  was  prepared  to  enter  into  negotia- 
tions for  peaceful  settlement  without  conditions.  He  stated  that 
Ambassador  Goldberg  had  been  instructed  to  maintain  close  contact 
with  the  Secretary-General  on  Viet-Nam  and  expressed  the  hope  that 
the  Secretary-General  would  communicate  to  the  United  States  "any 
helpful  suggestions  that  may  occur  to  you  that  can  strengthen  our 
common  search  for  the  road  to  peace  in  Southeast  Asia." 

The  Secretary-General  replied  the  following  day,  assuring  President 
Johnson  that  he  looked  forward  to  continuous  mutual  consultation  on 
the  Viet-Nam  problem  and  that  he  would  continue  his  efforts,  through 
all  means  at  his  disposal,  to  reach  a  peaceful  settlement. 

U.S.  Letter  of  July  30 

On  July  30,  in  his  first  letter  to  the  President  of  the  Security  Coun- 
cil, Ambassador  Goldberg  reaffirmed  the  willingness  of  the  United 
States  to  enter  into  negotiations  for  a  peaceful  settlement  without  pre- 
conditions. He  summarized  the  many  U.S.  efforts  in  recent  years  to 
open  a  path  to  peaceful  settlement  in  Southeast  Asia  and  noted  that 
none  of  these  efforts  had  yet  met  with  a  favorable  response.  He 
wished,  he  said,  to  reemphasize  to  the  members  of  the  Council  the 
following  points: 

First,  that  the  United  States  will  continue  to  provide,  in  whatever  measure  and 
for  whatever  period  is  necessary,  assistance  to  the  people  of  the  Republic  of  Viet- 
Nam  in  defending  their  independence,  their  sovereignty,  and  their  right  to  choose 
their  own  government  and  make  their  own  decisions. 

Second,  the  United  States  will  continue  to  assist  in  the  economic  and  social 
advancement  of  Southeast  Asia,  under  the  leadership  of  Asian  countries  and  the 
United  Nations,  and  will  continue  to  explore  all  additional  possibilities,  especially 
in  connection  with  the  great  projects  taking  shape  in  the  Lower  Mekong  Basin. 

Third,  the  United  States  will  continue  to  explore,  independently  and  in  con- 
junction with  others,  all  possibJe  routes  to  an  honorable  and  durable  peace  in 
Southeast  Asia. 

Fourth,  the  United  States  stands  ready,  as  it  has  in  the  past,  to  collaborate 
unconditionally  with  Members  of  the  Security  Council  in  the  search  for  an 
acceptable  formula  to  restore  peace  and  security  to  that  area  of  the  world. 

In  conclusion,  he  ^^Tote,  "It  is  the  hope  of  my  government  that  the 
Members  of  the  Secin-ity  Council  will  somehow  find  the  means  to 
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respond  effectively  to  the  challenge  raised  by  the  present  state  of 
affairs  in  Southeast  Asia." 

20th  General  Assembly  Discussion 

Although  the  agenda  of  the  20th  General  Assembly  did  not  include 
an  item  on  Viet-Nam,  the  subject  figured  prominently  in  the  general 
debate. 

The  U.S.  Representative,  in  his  general  debate  address  on  September 
23,  outlined  U.S.  goals  in  South  Viet-Nam  in  the  following  terms: 

We  seek  only  to  insure  the  independence  of  South  Viet-Nam,  with  freedom 
from  attack  and  the  opportunity  for  its  people  to  determine  their  own  future. 
We  seek  no  territory  for  ourselves,  no  preferential  position,  no  permanent  military 
presence.  We  stand  ready  to  withdraw  our  forces  Vv^hen  Communist  aggression 
has  ended  and  South  Viet-Nam  is  left  alone  to  determine  its  own  destiny  in  its 
own  way  by  principles  of  self-determination. 

And,  above  all,  we  seek  a  peaceful  solution.  We  have  repeatedly  stated  our 
willingness  to  enter  into  unconditional  discussions — and  I  reaffirm  that  willingness 
here  today. 

On  two  other  occasions  in  the  general  debate,  in  exercise  of  his 
right  of  reply,  the  U.S.  Representative  spoke  on  the  U.S.  position  in 
Viet-Nam.  On  October  1  he  appealed  to  the  members  of  the  United 
Nations  to  use  all  their  ''ingenuity,  wisdom,  and  influence"  to  join 
in  the  search  for  peace.    On  October  7  he  asked : 

.  .  .  who  has  rejected  the  role  of  the  United  Nations?  The  record  is  crystal 
clear.  It  is  Red  China  which,  with  contempt  and  with  insult,  has  rejected  any 
role  for  the  United  Nations  in  this  dispute.  It  is  Hanoi  which  has  denied  the 
competence  of  the  United  Nations  in  this  area.  It  is  not  the  United  States 
which  is  unwilling  to  bring  this  to  the  conference  table. 

We  have  said  again  and  again:  Let  that  aggression  cease  and  there  will  be  an 
appropriate  response  from  the  United  States;  but  we  shall  continue  to  meet 
aggression  when  it  is  perpetrated  upon  innocent  people  who  have  asked  us  for 
assistance.  What  is  at  stake  here  is  a  fundamental  principle  of  the  charter: 
the  right  of  the  people  of  South  Viet-Nam  to  carry  on  their  own  destiny  in  their 
own  way,  free  from  f  jrce  and  violence,  and  to  determine  their  own  destiny  by 
the  principle  of  self-determination. 

U.S.  Peace  Offensive 

As  1965  drew  to  a  close,  the  United  States  undertook  a  diplomatic 
offensive,  unprecedented  in  scope  and  intensity,  to  find  a  peaceful 
solution  in  Viet-Nam.  In  this  connection  the  American  and  Viet- 
namese Governments  suspended  the  bombing  of  military  targets  in 
North  Viet-Nam. 
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GENERAL  POLITICAL  PROBLEMS 

Article  19  Controversy 

After  several  postponements,  the  19th  General  Assembly  opened 
on  December  1,  1964.  At  that  time  the  persistent  refusal  by  the 
Soviet  Union  to  pay  its  assessments  for  the  Congo  and  Middle  East 
peacekeeping  operations  had  built  up  its  arrearages  to  a  point  (2  full 
years)  where  Charter  sanctions  became  applicable.  The  Assembly 
thus  faced  the  question  of  applying  article  19 — the  loss  of  the  right 
to  vote  in  the  General  Assembly — to  a  big  power.  Six  other  Eastern 
European  members  were  also  in  arrears  beyond  the  article  19  limit. 
A  showdown  was  put  off  by  an  agreement  not  to  vote,  and  to  take  the 
minimum  action  necessary  on  a  no-objection  basis.  This  arrange- 
ment resulted  from  informal  proposals  that  were  put  forth  that  the 
financial  crisis  should  be  solved  through  voluntary  contributions  and 
Soviet  intimations  that  a  "substantial"  contribution  would  be  forth- 
coming if  the  question  of  applicabilit}^  of  article  19  was  not  raised. 
(See  U.S.  Participation  in  the  UN,  1964,  page  7.) 

Resumed  19th  General  Assembly 

Efforts  during  the  Christmas  and  New  Year  recess  to  reach  a 
solution  through  adequate  'Voluntary  contributions"  had  made  no 
headway  by  the  time  the  General  Assembly  reconvened  on  January 
18.  The  problem  was  aggravated  by  the  fact  that  by  calendar  year 
1965  a  second  permanent  member  of  the  Security  Council — France — 
and  8  additional  members  became  subject  to  article  19,  bringing  the 
total  number  of  such  members  to  16. 

On  January  18  the  Secretary- General  reported  to  the  Assembly 
on  the  United  Nations  financial  position,  observing  that  ''the  problem 
is  serious  and  merits  the  urgent  attention  and  concern  of  its  member- 
ship." He  indicated  that  $136  million  of  assessed  contributions 
remained  outstanding,  the  Working  Capital  Fund  was  virtually 
depleted,  the  United  Nations  owed  approximately  $45  million  for 
goods  and  services  previously  provided — in  addition  to  $154.8  million 
of  unamortized  principal  on  outstanding  U.N.  bonds.  The  Organi- 
zation's net  cash  resources  amounted  to  little  more  than  that  required 
to  maintain  minimum  bank  balances  for  the  purpose  of  meeting 
day-to-day  expenditures.    The  Secretary- General  concluded: 

.  .  .  By  one  expedient  or  another,  the  Organization  has  so  far  managed  to 
meet  its  obligations  and  thus  to  maintain  its  financial  integrity.  But  experience 
has  shown  .  .  .  that  such  a  policy  cannot  much  longer  endure  if  the  United 
Nations  itself  is  to  endure  as  a  dynamic  and  effective  instrument  of  international 
action. 
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He  appealed  to  all  delegations,  ''as  a  matter  of  urgency,  to  cooperate 
in  devising  ways  and  means  of  remedying  this  situation." 

The  President  of  the  General  Assembly,  Ambassador  Alex  Quaison- 
Sackey  of  Ghana,  then  summarized  his  consultations  with  members 
and  regional  groups,  saying: 

...  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  a  consensus  on  three  main  points: 
First,  the  United  Nations  should  be  strengthened  both  financially  and  morally. 
For  this  purpose  it  is  essential  that  voluntary  contributions  should  be  made  by  the 
Member  Governments,  with  the  highly  developed  countries  making  substantial 
contributions.  .  .  . 

Secondly,  the  work  of  the  General  Assembly  should  be  conducted  under  normal 
procedures  as  soon  as  possible. 

Thirdly,  every  effort  should  be  made  to  avoid  a  confrontation  on  the  issue  of 
Article  19.  .  .  . 

He  urged  that  ''initiatives  be  taken  to  enable  the  Assembl}^  to  adopt 
that  consensus  as  a  decision." 

In  informal  consultations,  the  Soviet  Union  had  made  clear  that  it 
could  subscribe  to  a  resolution  based  on  the  President's  statement  only 
if  article  19  were  specifically  set  aside. 

The  Soviet  delegation  indicated  publicly  that  it  had  "accepted"  an 
"Afro-Asian"  proposal  (never  formally  tabled  but  circulated  on 
December  30,  1964)  which  paralleled  the  Quaison-Sackey  formula 
except  that  its  key  provision  could  be  read  as  setting  aside  an  article 
of  the  Charter: 

".  .  .  to  avoid  a  confrontation  at  the  present  session,  the  question 
of  the  applicability  oj  Article  19  would  not  he  raised^  (Emphasis  added.) 

The  U.S.  position  was  that  the  Assembly's  acceptance  of  any  such 
formula,  unless  accompanied  by  assurances  of  sufficient  payments  b}^ 
the  defaulting  members  to  permit  the  reduction  of  their  arrears  below 
the  article  19  limit,  would  represent  de  facto  abnegation  of  the  Assem- 
bly's key  authority  under  the  Charter,  the  power  to  assess  members 
for  expenses  of  the  Organization,  and  was  bound  to  have  a  damaging 
effect  on  the  Organization's  integrity  and  capacity  to  act. 

On  January  26,  the  final  day  of  the  general  debate,  the  U.S.  Repre- 
sentative, Ambassador  Stevenson,  identified  the  issue  as  "whether  or 
not  we  intend  to  preserve  the  effective  capacity  of  this  organization  to 
keep  the  peace.  It  is  whether  to  continue  the  difficult  but  practical  and 
hopeful  process  of  realizing  in  action  the  potential  of  the  Charter  for 
growth  through  collective  responsibility,  or  to  turn  toward  a  weaker 
concept  and  a  different  system." 

He  emphasized  to  the  General  Assembly  membership  that  "it  is 
your  power  of  assessment  which  is  being  challenged,"  and  "it  is  your 
power  to  keep  or  to  abandon." 
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Turning  to  the  substance,  lie  continued: 

We  cannot  have  two  rules  for  paying  assessments  for  the  expenses  of  the 
Organization:  one  rule  for  most  of  the  members  and  another  rule  for  a  few.  If 
this  assembly  should  ignore  the  Charter  with  respect  to  some  of  its  members, 
it  will  be  in  no  position  to  enforce  the  Charter  impartially  as  to  others,  with  all 
the  consequences  which  will  follow  with  respect  to  the  mandatory  or  voluntary 
character  of  assessments. 

On  February  1  the  Secret ar}'- General  suggested  either  enlarge- 
ment of  the  mandate  of  the  Assembly's  Working  Group  of  21,  which 
had  been  examining  procedures  for  sharing  costs  of  futiu-e  peace- 
keeping operations  involving  hea^n^  expenditures,  or  establishment  of 
a  new  body  to  undertake  a  comprehensive  review  of  the  whole  question 
of  peacekeeping  operations,  including  financing.  He  suggested  that 
such  a  group  ^'be  requested  to  report  to  the  General  Assembly  as  soon 
as  it  had  been  able  to  reach  a  substantial  measure  of  agreement  on  the 
points  at  issue." 

When  the  Assembly  met  a  week  later  on  February  8,  it  was  apparent 
that  the  Soviet  Union  would  not  agree  to  the  formula  for  a  negotiated 
solution  of  the  constitutional  and  financial  crisis  acceptable  to  the 
majority  of  the  membership  unless  article  19  were  specifically  set  aside. 
The  Secretary- General  then  suggested  that  the  General  Assembh^ 
recess  pending  "sl  substantial  measure  of  agreement  on  the  points  at 
issue"  by  the  proposed  peacekeeping  review  committee,  once  the 
Assembly  had  agreed  on  the  composition  of  such  a  committee  and  had 
disposed  of  several  important  items  of  business  by  consensus  procedure. 
Putting  aside  the  questions  of  interim  financial  arrangements  for  1965 
and  the  filling  of  one  vacancy  on  the  Economic  and  Social  Council, 
the  General  Assembly  according^  disposed  of  important  items  b}' 
consensus  procedure  at  a  meeting  of  the  Assembty  on  February  10. 

The  Assembty  next  reconvened  February  16  expecting  to  recess  for 
several  months  after  approving  interim  spending  authority  to  allow 
the  Secretary- General  to  continue  the  Organization's  operations 
pending  normal  action  on  the  regular  budget  for  1965,  which  would 
be  deferred  until  fall.  The  Albanian  Representative  took  the  floor  at 
once,  however,  to  request  formally  "that  the  General  Assembty 
immediate^  embark  upon  its  normal  work  in  accordance  with  the 
Charter  and  the  rules  of  procedure."  His  proposal,  he  said,  'Wist  be 
considered  as  having  priority  over  any  other  question"  and  he  called 
for  ''the  General  Assembly  to  take  a  decision  immediateljr  on  this 
m_atter  by  a  roll-call  vote."  The  purpose  of  the  intervention  was  clear. 
Albania  wished  to  frustrate  the  will  of  the  general  membership,  to 
cause  additional  harassment  for  the  United  Nations,  and  at  the  same 
tune,  to  embarrass  the  So^dets  for  going  along  with  the  consensus. 
Despite  strong  urging  by  the  Assembly  President  and  several  members, 
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the  Albanian  Representative  refused  to  withdraw  his  request.  He 
also  objected  when  the  Representative  of  Guinea  moved  adjournment 
to  permit  delegations  to  seek  instructions.  The  Assembly  President 
then  utilized  his  own  authority  to  adjourn  the  meeting  until 
February  18. 

When  the  Assembly  reconvened,  the  President  recapitulated  the 
Assembly's  various  decisions  during  its  19th  session  to  follow  a  con- 
sensus procedure,  noted  that  the  Assembly  now  had  before  it  an 
Albanian  proposal  that  it  ''reconsider  and  reverse  the  no-vote  decision," 
and  concluded  ''that  there  is  a  consensus  against  reconsidering  that 
decision,  and  it  can  be  so  decided,  and  in  fact,  it  is  so  decided." 

The  Albanian  Representative  immediately  challenged  the  President's 
ruling  and  asked  that  his  challenge  be  put  to  a  roUcall  vote.  President 
Quaison-Sackey  then  announced  to  the  Assembly: 

I  believe  that  a  procedural  vote  cannot  be  avoided  at  this  time.  Since  the  vote 
is  in  fact  solely  in  connexion  with  the  question  of  whether  or  not  the  General 
Assembly  should  continue  its  farther  work,  as  heretofore,  without  voting,  I  believe 
that  I  can  say  that  the  vote  can  proceed  on  the  basis  of  full  reservations  as  to  all 
the  legal  issues  and  without  prejudice  to  the  respective  positions  of  Member  States. 

The  appeal  against  the  ruling  of  the  President  was  rejected  by  97 
(U.S.,  U.S.S.R.)  to  2  (Albania,  Mauritania),  with  13  abstentions. 
The  Representatives  of  Cambodia  and  Saudi  Arabia  did  not  partici- 
pate.   Prior  to  the  vote,  the  U.S.  Representative  stated: 

Inasmuch  as  the  procedural  vote  for  which  the  President  has  called  on  his 
ruling  deals  only  with  the  issue  of  whether  the  Assembly  should  or  should  not 
continue  to  proceed  on  a  nonvoting  basis,  and  not  with  the  substantive  business 
of  the  Assembly,  the  United  States  considers  that  such  a  vote  would  not  involve 
or  prejudice  the  question  of  the  applicability  of  article  19  and  that  the  question 
can  in  no  way  be  affected  by  it. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  President,  so  that  the  overwhelming  majority  may  not  be 
frustrated  by  one  member  and  that  the  Assembly  may  complete  the  substantive 
business  currently  before  it  on  a  consensus  basis,  the  United  States  will  raise  no 
objection  to  the  procedural  vote  on  the  challenge  to  your  ruling. 

Following  explanations  of  vote  by  several  delegations,  the  General 
Assembly  completed  its  business  and  recessed  imtil  September  1,  1965. 

Special  Committee  on  Peacekeeping  Operations  (Committee  of  33) 

On  February  18  the  General  Assembly  adopted  a  resolution  which 
delegated  to  a  Special  Committee  on  Peacekeeping  Operations  (Com- 
mittee of  33)  the  double  task  of  (1)  attenipting  to  overcome  the 
financial  difficulties  of  the  organization  resulting  from  unpaid  past 
peacekeeping  assessments,  and  (2)  examining  all  aspects  of  future 
peacekeeping  operations,  including  their  authorization  and  financing, 
to  see  whether  equitable  and  practical  ground  rules  could  be  developed. 
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The  Committee,  which  was  to  be  estabhshed  by  the  President  of  the 
Assembly  with  the  collaboration  of  the  Secretary-General,  was  re- 
quested to  report  no  later  than  Jmie  15. 

The  Committee  of  33  held  18  meetings  betw^een  March  26  and 
August  31.  Its  main  concern  was  with  the  broader  question  of  ar- 
rangements for  future  peacekeeping  operations  (see  page  112).  A  num- 
ber of  members  pointed  out,  however,  that  little  progress  could  be 
made  on  future  arrangements  until  a  solution  was  found  to  the  present 
financial  difficidties. 

The  overwhelming  sentiment  of  the  Committee  was  for  a  return  to 
normal  procedures  without  a  confrontation  over  article  19.  During 
the  early  Committee  meetings,  a  number  of  members  urged  that  a 
formula  be  developed  around  the  three  points  summarized  by  the 
President  of  the  Assembly  on  January  18  (see  page  103). 

Ethiopian  Draft  Resolution 

On  April  23  the  Ethiopian  Representative  submitted  a  draft 
resolution  based  on  the  Afro-Asian  proposal  circulated  December  30, 
1964,  but  with  a  difference  in  wording  that  left  open  the  possibility 
of  raising  article  19  if  no  settlement  had  been  reached  through  vol- 
untary contributions.  The  key  provision  in  the  Ethiopian  formula 
was  that  members  would  agree  that  "in  the  best  interests  of  the 
Organization,  a  confrontation  should  be  avoided  on  the  question 
of  the  applicability  of  article  19." 

The  Soviet  Representative  expressly  noted  in  the  Committee 
on  April  27  that  the  Ethiopian  text  did  not  include  in  so  many  words 
the  key  provision  of  the  Afro-Asian  plan — that  the  question  of 
applicability  of  article  19  should  not  be  raised.  Without  that 
provision,  he  said,  it  would  not  be  possible  to  find  a  solution.  The 
Soviet  delegation  reiterated  this  position  at  subsequent  Committee 
meetings,  also  stressing  that  the  Soviet  Government  alone  would 
decide  the  size  and  timing  of  any  Soviet  contribution. 

Speaking  for  the  United  States  in  the  Committee  on  April  29, 
Ambassador  Charles  W.  Yost  observed  that  while  the  Ethiopian 
draft  was  by  no  means  exactly  what  the  United  States  w^ould  have 
preferred,  the  Ethiopian  Representative  had  performed  a  valuable 
service  by  bringing  to  the  fore  the  urgent  need  for  a  solution  of 
the  Organization's  financial  difficulties.  As  the  draft  indicated, 
there  was  a  consensus  that  ''a  solution  should  be  found  as  quickly 
as  possible;  that  menioers  should  put  aside  their  differences  ir  the 
interests  of  the  organization;  and  that  the  organization  should  be 
brought  to  solvency  by  voluntary  contributions."  However,  in  the 
U.S.  view,  the  reference  to  article  19  in  the  draft  resolution  was  out 
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of  place  since  "the  applicability  of  article  19  is  a  matter  for  the 
Assembly  itself  and  not  for  this  Committee  to  determine."  On 
June  9  the  Ethiopian  Representative  introduced  a  revision  of  his 
draft  giving  priority  to  normalizing  the  General  Assembly's  work 
but  otherwise  similar  to  the  original  draft. 

Mexican  Draft  Resolution 

Another  approach  to  a  compromise  solution  was  suggested  by  the 
Mexican  Representative  on  June  2.  He  introduced  a  draft  resolu- 
tion that  would  have  the  General  Assembly  decide  post  facto  that  the 
expenses  of  the  United  Nations  Operation  in  the  Congo  (UNOC) 
and  the  United  Nations  Emergency  Force  (UNEF)  from  the  begin- 
ning should  be  met  through  voluntary  contributions,  in  effect 
repealing  the  previous  General  Assembly  resolutions  which  had 
apportioned  expenses  for  these  operations  through  assessments. 
Previous  contributions  to  UNOC  and  UNEF  under  the  General 
Assembly's  assessment  resolutions  would  be  counted  as  ^'voluntary 
contributions."  Since  UNOC  and  UNEF  expenses  would  no  longer 
be  ''assessments,"  article  19  would  not  come  into  play  since  only 
defaults  in  assessed  contributions  count  in  calculating  arrears. 

Neither  the  Ethiopian  nor  the  Mexican  proposals  gained  any 
substantial  support. 

Interim  Report  of  June  15 

Since  no  agreement  had  been  reached  on  the  question  either  of 
solvency  or  of  future  arrangements  by  June  15,  the  Committee  adopted 
an  interim  report,  which  defined  the  limits  of  the  consensus  as  follows : 

The  members  of  the  Special  Committee  agreed  that  the  United  Nations 
should  be  strengthened  through  a  co-operative  effort  and  that  the  General 
Assembly,  when  it  reconvenes,  must  conduct  its  work  according  to  the  normal 
procedure  established  by  its  rules  of  procedure. 

The  report  was  adopted  unanimously  but  did  not  provide  any 
ground  for  hope  that  a  settlement  could  be  reached  either  on  the 
terms  under  which  the  General  Assembly  would  return  to  normalcy, 
or  on  the  terms  of  a  settlement  for  dealing  with  the  article  19  question. 
Nor  did  it  offer  any  hope  that  oft-promised  volimtary  contributions 
to  restore  the  United  Nations  to  solvency  would  be  forthcoming  from 
those  who  had  refused  to  pay  their  assessed  shares  for  the  UNOC 
and  UNEF  accounts. 

U.S.  Statement  of  August  16 

Informal  consultations  diu-ing  the  summer  were  unproductive. 
The  members  were  clearly  unwilling  to  face  another  General  Assembly 
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session  in  which  the  Assembly  would  be  unable  to  transact  business 
normally  and  yet  the  majority  of  the  members  were  also  unwilling  to 
force  a  showdown  on  the  constitutional  issue;  rightly  or  wrongly  they 
feared  that  application  of  article  19  to  the  U.S.S.R.  and  France 
might  lead  to  the  break-up  of  the  United  Nations. 

Ambassador  Arthur  J.  Goldberg  had  been  sworn  in  on  July  26  as 
successor  to  the  late  Ambassador  Stevenson  as  U.S.  Representative 
to  the  United  Nations. 

On  August  16  he  told  the  Committee  that  ''the  United  States 
adheres  to  the  position  that  article  19  is  applicable  in  the  present 
chcumstances,"  but  said,  ''the  United  States  recognizes,  as  it  simply 
must,  that  the  General  Assembly  is  not  prepared  to  apply  article  19 
in  the  present  situation  and  that  the  consensus  of  the  membership  is 
that  the  Assembly  should  proceed  normally."  Declaring  that  the 
United  States  would  "not  seek  to  frustrate  that  consensus,  since  it  is 
not  in  the  world  interest  to  have  the  w^ork  of  the  General  Assembly 
immobilized  in  these  troubled  days,"  he  then  stated: 

At  the  same  time,  we  must  make  it  crj^stal  clear  that  if  any  member  can  insist  on 
making  an  exception  to  the  principle  of  collective  financial  responsibility  with 
respect  to  certain  activities  of  the  organization,  the  United  States  reserves  the 
same  option  to  make  exceptions  if,  in  our  view,  strong  and  compelling  reasons 
exist  for  doing  so.  There  can  be  no  double  standard  among  the  members  of  the 
organization. 

In  conclusion  he  said : 

We  look  forward  nonetheless  to  the  not  too  distant  da}-  when  the  entire  mem 
bership  will  resume  its  full  range  of  collective  responsibility  for  maintaining 
world  peace.  In  the  meantime,  it  is  all  the  more  important  for  the  membership, 
though  unready  to  apply  article  19,  to  solve  the  United  Nations  financial  prob- 
lems and  to  continue  to  support  in  practice  the  sound  principle  of  collective 
financial  responsibility,  and  to  adopt  practical  and  equitable  means  by  ^^'hich 
those  willing  to  share  the  responsibility  for  peace  can  act  in  concert  to  maintain 
and  strengthen  the  indispensable  peacekeeping  capacity  of  the  United  Nations. 

The  U.S.  statement  broke  the  logjam,  and  hopefidly  pointed  to  the 
possibility  of  renewed  efforts  at  the  20th  General  Assembly  to  deal 
with  two  key  problems  confronting  the  United  Nations:  its  need  to 
overcome  its  financial  difficulties;  and  its  need  to  agree  on  the  rules 
for  futiu-e  peacekeeping  operations,  including  their  financing. 

A  number  of  delegations  were  concerned  that  the  understanding 
not  to  press  for  applying  article  19  in  the  present  situation  should  not 
create  a  precedent  undermining  the  validity  of  article  19.  The 
Canadian  Representative  on  August  20  and  the  jMexican  Representa- 
tive on  August  25  emphasized  their  understanding  that  the  agree- 
ment not  to  enforce  article  19  was  applicable  only  to  the  Congo  and 
Aliddle  East  debts. 
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Howevei',  as  the  U.S.  Representative  had  noted  on  August  16,  in 
the  U.S.  view,  in  not  applying  article  19,  ''no  one  can  or  should 
overlook  the  fact  that  the  exercise  of  important  prerogatives  of  the 
Assembly  granted  to  it  under  the  Charter  is  being  impaired." 

Consensus  Statement  of  August  31 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  18th  meeting  of  the  Committee  on  August 
31,  Chairman  Quaison-Sackej^^  made  the  following  statement: 

In  the  light  of  the  statements  made  in  the  Committee,  without  prejudice  to 
the  positions  taken  therein  and  on  the  basis  of  paragraph  11  of  the  Committee's 
report  of  15  June,  I  take  it  that  the  consensus  is: 

(a)  That  the  General  Assembly  will  carr}^  on  its  work  normally  in  accordance 
with  its  rules  of  procedure; 

(b)  That  the  question  of  the  applicability  of  Article  19  of  the  Charter  will  not 
be  raised  with  regard  to  the  United  Nations  Emergency  Force  and  the  United 
Nations  Operation  in  the  Congo; 

(c)  That  the  financial  difficulties  of  the  Organizaton  should  be  solved  through 
voluntary  contributions  by  Member  States,  with  the  highly  developed  countries 
making  substantial  contributions. 

The  19th  General  Assembly  reconvened  on  September  1  for  one  day 
and  endorsed  his  consensus  statement  without  objection.  The 
President  noted  that  the  work  of  the  Committee  remained  unfinished, 
and  the  General  Assembly  adopted  his  suggestion  that  ''the  modalities 
for  the  continuance  of  the  work  should  be  decided  upon  at  the  twentieth 
session." 

The  U.S.  Representative  recalled  his  statement  before  the  Com- 
mittee of  33  on  August  16  regarding  the  article  19  issue  that  the 
United  States  had  been  motivated  by  the  realization  that  every 
parhamentary  body  must  somehow  resolve  the  issues  before  it  or 
cease  to  have  any  useful  existence.  The  Assembly  had  determined 
to  do  this,  and  ''it  is  now  our  hope  and  conviction  that  it  will  get  on 
with  the  job  of  helping  to  build  a  world  of  law  and  reason  and  peace.'* 

Appeal  for  Voluntary  Contributions 

In  a  memorandum  dated  March  31  submitted  to  the  Committee 
the  Secretary-General  had  estimated  that  an  amount  of  $108.4  million 
would  be  needed  to  (1)  permit  the  organization  to  meet  in  full  its 
current  obligations  (exclusive  of  the  servicing  of  the  U.N.  head- 
quarters loan  and  the  U.N.  bond  issue  for  which  annual  repayments 
are  provided  in  the  regular  budget) ;  (2)  meet  additional  obligations 
(other  than  those  relating  to  the  regular  budget)  that  would  be 
incurred  at  the  present  time  and  at  such  time  as  the  General  Assembly 
may  be  expected  to  have  decided  on  assessments  in  respect  of  the 
organization's  expenses  for  the  current  year;  and,  (3)  restore  the 
Working  Capital  Fund  to  the  authorized  level  of  $40  million. 
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When  the  Committee  adopted  its  interim  report  on  June  15  and 
adjourned  until  August  without  alleviating  the  United  Nations 
difficulties,  a  number  of  members  launched  a  campaign  for  voluntary 
contributions.  It  was  hoped  that  their  example  would  be  followed 
by  others,  particularly  the  delinquent  members.  In  addition,  the 
question  of  financing  the  UNEF  operation  and  meeting  current 
expenses  was  acute  since  the  organization  was  operating  on  the  basis 
of  an  interim  resolution  which  called  for  advance  payments  of  not  less 
than  80  percent  of  contributions  made  during  the  previous  year. 

On  Jane  21  the  United  Kingdom  announced  a  pledge  of  $10  million 
as  an  unconditional  voluntary  contribution  and  Canada  made  a  pledge 
of  $4  million.  Four  Scandinavian  countries  at  the  same  time  pledged 
$3.78  million  (Sweden  $2  million;  Denmark  $1  million;  Norway 
$700,000;  Iceland  $80,000).  Additional  pledges  from  16  other  coun- 
tries raised  the  pledged  total  to  $20  million  by  the  end  of  the  year. 
The  contributing  countries  were  Finland,  Ghana,  Greece,  Italy, 
Jamaica,  Kuwait,  Liberia,  Mali,  Malta,  Nigeria,  Sudan,  Tunisia, 
Uganda,  United  Arab  Republic,  Yugoslavia,  and  Zambia. 

With  the  shelving  of  the  question  of  the  applicability  of  article  19 
it  was  hoped  that  the  major  debtors  including  the  Soviet  Union  and 
France  would  follow  the  U.K.  lead  and  see  their  way  clear  to  making 
the  promised  contributions.    But  none  was  made  in  1965. 

On  August  16  the  Soviet  delegation  told  the  Committee  of  33  that 
the  Soviet  Union  would  not  make  a  voluntary  contribution  without  a 
firm  guarantee  that  the  article  19  question  would  not  be  raised. 
Despite  the  Committee's  ^'consensus"  statement  of  August  31  that 
the  question  of  applicability  of  article  19  would  not  be  raised  with 
respect  to  UNEF  and  UNOC,  the  Soviet  Union  made  no  contribution. 
The  French  Representative  stated  in  the  final  session  of  the  Committee 
of  33  on  August  31  that  his  government  had  as  yet  made  no  commit- 
ment to  make  a  voluntary  contribution  because  it  considered  that  the 
question  should  be  studied  in  the  broader  context  of  the  general 
financial  policy  of  the  United  Nations  and  its  Specialized  Agencies. 

20th  General  Assembly 

The  20th  General  Assembly  did  not  concern  itself  either  with  the 
question  of  overcoming  the  financial  difficulties  of  the  United  Nations 
or  with  a  settlement  of  the  article  19  issue  as  such.  Agenda  items 
dealing  with  the  authorization  and  financing  of  future  peacekeeping 
(proposed  by  the  Irish  delegation)  and  with  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  33  (proposed  by  the  Secretary-General)  were  referred  to  the 
Special  Pohtical  Committee.  The  question  of  arrears  and  of  meeting 
the  U.N.  deficit  was  touched  on  by  a  sizable  number  of  members  dur- 
ing the  debate  on  these  items  and  also  in  the  Fifth  Committee  dis- 
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cussions  of  budget  estimates.  Some  members  clearly  hoped  that  if 
the  contentious  issues  regarding  authorization  and  financing  of  peace- 
keeping were  not  pressed,  the  Soviet  Union  and  other  members  that 
had  not  contributed  their  assessed  shares  to  UNOC  and  UNEF  ex- 
penses might  make  voluntary  contributions.  Many  assumed,  er- 
roneously, that  the  Soviet  Union  and  France  would  announce  their 
contributions  during  the  session,  once  it  became  clear  that  the  con- 
sensus adopted  by  the  19th  General  Assembly  on  September  1  was 
being  respected.  The  Assembly  adjourned,  however,  without  any 
word  on  these  hoped-for  contributions. 

As  foreshadowed  by  its  Representative  in  the  Committee  of  33 
on  August  31,  France  proposed  in  the  Fifth  Committee  that  an 
examination  of  the  financial  situation  of  the  United  Nations  and  of 
budgetary  problems  of  the  United  Nations  and  the  Specialized  Agen- 
cies be  entrusted  to  an  ad  hoc  committee.  The  resolution  establishing 
such  a  committee  was  adopted  by  the  General  ilssembly  on  Decem- 
ber 13  (see  page  343). 

In  discussing  the  French  proposal.  Ambassador  Goldberg  noted  in 
the  Fifth  Committee  on  November  22  that  the  consensus  adopted  by 
the  General  Assembly  on  September  1  contained  three  parts.  The 
first  two  parts  called  for  the  General  Assembly  to  carry  on  its  work 
normally,  and  agreed  that  the  question  of  the  applicability  of  article 
19  of  the  Charter  would  not  be  raised  with  regard  to  the  UNEF  and 
UNOC  operations.  These  parts  had  been  respected.  However,  he 
continued : 

.  .  .  with  a  very  few  exceptions  there  has  been  a  thunderous  silence  on  the 
third  part  of  the  consensus — that  part  which  provided  that  the  financial  difficulties 
of  the  Organization  should  be  solved  through  voluntary  contributions  by  Member 
States. 

It  is  fully  as  important  that  this  part  of  the  consensus  be  carried  out,  as  that  the 
first  two  parts  should  be,  for,  until  this  is  done,  the  financial  difficulties  of  this 
Organization  will  remain  critical.  As  Congressman  Frelinghuysen  stated  .  .  . 
before  this  Committee,  the  United  States  has  paid  its  share — and  considerably 
more — of  all  United  Nations  expenses  ever  since  this  Organization  was  estab- 
lished. We  have  contributed  almost  two  and  a  half  billion  dollars  to  United 
Nations  Organizations  in  the  last  twenty  years.  We  are  entitled  to  demand — as 
indeed  are  ail  Members  of  this  Organization  who  have  met  their  obligations — that 
United  Nations  Members  as  a  whole  face  up  to  the  necessity  of  meeting  the 
United  Nations'  existing  obligations  before  the  end  of  this  session.  The  United 
States  has  done  its  best.  Now  it  is  up  to  others  to  assume  their  share  of  the 
burden. 

At  year's  end,  hope  for  progress  toward  U.N.  solvency  centered  on 
the  work  of  the  committee  of  14  experts  which  was  scheduled  to 
convene  early  in  1966  to  examine  the  U.N.  financial  situation  and 
the  budgetary  problems  of  the  United  Nations  and  the  Specialized 
Agencies. 
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Future  Peacekeeping  Operations 

No  conclusions  were  reached  by  the  Committee  of  33  on  future 
peacekeeping  arrangements,  but  positions  were  cLarified  on  key  issues, 
particularly  on  the  respective  roles  of  the  General  Assembly  and  the 
Security  Council  in  the  initiation  of  peacekeeping  and  on  criteria  for 
equitable  and  practical  methods  of  financing. 

Committee  of  33  Consideration 

Areas  of  Agreement  and  Disagreement 

Although  there  was  general  recognition  that  the  Securit}^  Council 
had  primary  responsibility  for  the  maintenance  of  international  peace 
and  secmity  under  article  24  of  the  Charter,  differences  existed  on 
the  scope  of  the  General  Assembly's  role  in  this  field.  It  was  gen- 
erally agreed  that  the  Assembly  could  not  undertake  '^enforcement 
action,"  but  the  overwhelming  majority  considered  that  the  Assembly 
had  responsibilities  in  the  areas  of  ' 'peacekeeping,"  and  the  definition 
of  ''peacekeeping"  occupied  the  Committee  for  a  number  of  meetings. 

The  Swedish  Representative  on  April  23  defined  peacekeeping  as 
encompassing  "operations  that  were  essentialh^  voluntary,  in  that 
they  could  only  be  undertaken  at  the  request  of,  or  at  least  ^xith  the 
consent  of,  the  countr}^  where  they  were  to  take  place,"  and  which 
"did  not  place  any  obligation  on  Member  States  in  regard  to  personnel, 
equipment  or  logistics."  Peacekeeping  functions,  he  said,  included 
observation  missions  along  a  frontier,  supervision  of  a  truce  or  an 
armistice,  missions  of  mediation  or  conciliation,  or  assistance  to  a 
coimtry  to  maintain  law  and  order  in  conditions  in  which  international 
peace  might  otherwise  be  disturbed. 

Another  view  was  expressed  by  the  French  Representative.  He 
contended  on  May  17  that  the  competence  of  the  General  Assembly 
to  deal  with  maintenance  of  peace  and  seciu:ity  was  limited  to  pacific 
settlement  under  chapter  VI  of  the  Charter,  not  involving  the  use 
of  force.  Article  11(2)  of  the  Charter  provides  inter  alia  that  any 
question  relating  to  the  maintenance  of  international  peace  and  secu- 
rity "on  which  action  is  necessary,  shall  be  referred  to  the  Seciu^ity 
Council  by  the  General  Assembly  either  before  or  after  discussion." 
In  the  French  view,  action  covered  by  article  11(2)  includes  not  only 
the  measures  provided  for  in  chapter  VII  of  the  Charter  concerning 
enforcement  action,  "but  also  aU  measiu-es  the  purpose  of  which  is 
the  establishment  of  a  force,  military  or  otherwise,  charged  with  the 
task  of  intervening  against  a  State  or  inside  a  State,  even  where  the 
latter  consents  and  where  the  effective  use  of  arms  is  theoretically 
limited  to  restricted  or  exceptional  circumstances."    Operations  for 
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the  purpose  of  observation,  supervision  or  inquiry,  even  if  the  par- 
ticipants in  them  were  military  personnel,  the  French  Representative 
said,  could  be  authorized  by  the  General  Assembly,  provided  they 
were  not  constituted  into  units  under  military  command  and  were 
not  responsible  for  their  own  security,  v/hich  was  a  matter  for  local 
forces. 

On  May  25  the  Soviet  Representative  claimed  that  the  Seciu"ity 
Council  had  sole  power,  under  the  Charter,  to  decide  all  questions 
concerned  with  taking  action  for  the  maintenance  of  international 
peace  and  security,  which  included  operations  using  United  Nations 
armed  forces.  The  Security  Council's  competence,  he  insisted,  ''in- 
cluded the  taking  of  decisions  on  all  questions  dealing  with  the  creation 
of  United  Nations  armed  forces,  the  determination  of  their  tasks,  the 
membership  and  number  of  such  forces,  the  command  of  the  opera- 
tions, the  structure  of  the  command,  the  length  of  the  forces'  stay  in 
the  area  of  operations,  and  the  financing  of  the  expenses  involved." 

He  denied  that  the  U.S.S.R.  considered  that  the  General  Assembly 
had  no  responsibility  for  keeping  the  peace.  He  said  that,  under 
article  11,  the  Assembly  was  empowered  to  discuss  questions  relating 
to  the  maintenance  of  international  peace  and  security  and  to  make 
recommendations,  but  any  question  on  which  action  was  necessary 
should  be  referred  to  the  Security  Council  by  the  Assembly.  If  the 
Council  was  unable  to  take  a  decision,  ''there  was  nothing  to  prevent 
the  General  Assembly  from  reconsidering  the  question  and  making 
new  recommendations."  The  Soviet  Representative  did  not,  however, 
explain  what  type  of  recommendations  he  considered  appropriate; 
what  would  happen  to  these  recommendations  in  the  Seciu"ity  Council ; 
or  what  effect  he  thought  a  General  Assembl}^  recommendation  to 
member  states  might  have.  Nevertheless  this  idea  was  included  in 
the  guidelines  later  suggested  by  the  Secret ar3'-General  and  discussed 
below. 

Various  suggestions  were  advanced  for  financing  that  would  reflect 
collective  responsibility  of  all  members  and  Vv'ould,  in  the  view  of  the 
sponsors,  result  in  equitable  apportionment.  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee from  Latin  America,  Asia,  and  Africa  recalled  that  in  June 
1963  the  Fourth  Special  Session  of  the  General  Assembly  had  adopted 
a  resolution  containing  general  principles  to  serve  as  guidelines  for 
sharing  costs  of  future  peacekeeping  operations  involving  heavy 
expenditures.  These  principles  were  that  the  financing  of  peace- 
keeping is  the  collective  responsibility  of  all  members;  that  account 
should  be  taken  of  relative  capacities  to  contribute  to  costly  opera- 
tions; that  voluntary  contributions  should  be  encouraged;  that  the 
special  responsibilities  of  the  permanent  members  of  the  Security 
Council  for  peace  and  security  should  be  borne  in  mind  in  connection 
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with  contributions;  and,  where  circumstances  warrant,  special  con- 
sideration should  be  given  to  ^'ictims  of  events  leading  to  peacekeeping 
operations.  A  key  concern  of  the  Asian,  African,  and  Latin  American 
members  was  the  formulation  of  a  special  scale  of  apportionment 
under  which  richer  countries  would  contribute  proportionately  more 
than  they  did  to  the  U.N.  regular  budget. 

U.S.  Position 

On  April  22  the  U.S.  Representative,  Ambassador  Yost,  noted  that 
the  United  States  had  consistently  shared  the  views  of  the  vast 
majority  of  member  states  on  arrangements  that  should  govern  U.N. 
peacekeeping.  Summarizing  the  principles  the  United  States  sup- 
ported, he  said: 

First,  the  Charter  specifically  gives  the  Security  Council  "primary"  responsi- 
bility for  the  maintenance  of  international  peace  and  security.  The  authority 
of  the  Security  Council  should  indeed  be  primary  in  this  field  and  the  Security 
Council  should  be  looked  to  as  the  principal  organ  of  the  United  Nations  for 
this  purpose.  .  .  . 

Second,  the  Charter  specifically  does  not  give  the  Security  Council  "exclusive" 
responsibility  over  peace  and  security,  nor  do  we  believe  it  should  do  so.  The 
exclusive  power  given  the  Security  Council  by  the  Charter  in  this  field  is  to 
"decide"  on  measures^ — commonly  called  enforcement  actions — for  the  mainte- 
nance of  international  peace  and  security,  decisions  which  are  binding  on  member 
states.  .  .  . 

The  General  Assembly  under  the  Charter  otherwise  has  always  had,  and  should 
continue  to  have,  full  authority  to  make  recommendations  with  respect  to  the 
maintenance  of  peace  and  security  including  recommendations  for  the  initiation 
of  United  Nations  peacekeeping  operations.  .  .  . 

Third,  we  believe  that,  in  the  interests  of  the  organization,  the  expenses  of 
United  Nations  peacekeeping  operations  should  be  the  collective  financial  re- 
sponsibility of  the  entire  membership.  ... 

Fourth  and  finally,  only  the  General  Assembly  has  under  the  Charter  the  power 
to  apportion  the  expenses  of  peacekeeping  operations  among  member  states.. 

The  U.S.  Representative  referred  to  a  suggestion  that  when  the 
General  Assembly  apportions  expenses  of  larger  peacekeeping  opera- 
tions in  the  future,  it  should  ''take  into  account  any  strong  political 
objections  to  such  operations  which  had  been  voiced  by  a  permanent 
member  of  the  Security  Council."  While  the  United  States  pre- 
ferred full  collective  financial  responsibility,  if  coimtries  felt  that  a 
modification  of  this  sort  was  necessary,  the  United  States  would  be 
willing  to  consider  it. 

He  recalled  that  on  September  14,  1964,  the  United  States  had 
submitted  to  the  Working  Group  of  21  a  paper  detailing  the  U.S. 
views  on  future  arrangements  for  U.N.  peacekeeping  operations. 
That  paper  and  the  proposals  it  contained — including  the  proposal 
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for  a  special  finance  committee  with  appropriate  representation  that 
would  recommend  to  the  General  Assembly  methods  for  financing  a 
particular  peacekeeping  operation — -remained  valid,  he  said,  and  the 
paper  was  distributed  again  as  a  document  of  the  Committee  of  33. 
(For  a  summary  of  these  proposals,  see  U.S.  Participation  in  the  UN, 
1964,  pages  4-5.) 

U.S.  views  on  what  ''peacekeeping"  means  were  further  set  forth 
in  the  Committee  on  June  15  by  Ambassador  Francis  T.  P.  Plimpton. 
He  stated  that  there  was  a  clear  distinction  between  the  types  of 
peacekeeping  operations  carried  out  by  the  United  Nations  to  date 
and  ' 'enforcement  actions"  contemplated  by  the  Charter.  There 
are  many  preventive  or  provisional  measures  that  do  not  constitute 
enforcement  action. 

Such  non-enforcement  measures  taken  in  compliance  with  Chapter  VII  of  the 
Charter  lie  within  the  area  where  the  Security  Council  has  primary  responsibilitj' 
but  where  the  General  Assembly  has  exercised  residual  responsibility  in  the  past. 
We  believe  that  in  the  best  interests  of  encouraging  the  development  of  a  world 
of  peace  and  order,  the  General  Assembly  should  continue  to  exercise  its  recom- 
mendatory authority  in  this  area.  To  contend  that  it  has  no  such  authority, 
and  that  the  Security  Council  has  a  monopoly  means  that  any  single  permanent 
member  of  the  Security  Council  could  block  any  action  or  measure  to  help  in 
maintaining  the  peace  or  to  prevent  the  development  of  a  situation  which  could 
threaten  the  peace. 

Suggested  Guidelines 

On  May  31  the  U.N.  Secretary- General  and  the  President  of  the 
General  Assembly  submitted  to  the  Committee  of  33  a  report  sum- 
marizing the  views  and  suggestions  regarding  future  peacekeeping 
made  both  during  informal  consultations  and  the  formal  meetings 
of  the  Committee.  The  report  observed  that  the  necessity  for 
developing  and  strengthening  the  United  Nations  as  an  effective 
instrument  for  the  preservation  and  maintenance  of  international 
peace  and  security  was  an  accepted  fact.  Problems  had  arisen 
because  the  Organization  had  been  called  upon  to  deal  with  situations 
in  a  manner  not  explicitly  covered  in  the  Charter.  Situations  involv- 
ing the  restoration  or  maintenance  of  international  peace  and  security 
varied  so  considerably  that  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  rewrite  the 
Charter  to  include  clear  and  precise  provisions  for  dealing  with  every 
given  situation  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  members. 

The  report  concluded,  however,  that  it  would  seem  appropriate 
and  advisable  for  the  Committee  of  33  to  agree  on  certain  guidelines 
within  the  terms  of  the  Charter  which  could  apply  to  future  peace- 
keeping operations.  The  following  suggested  guidelines  were  set 
forth  in  the  report : 

(1)  U.N.  members  have  conferred  on  the  Security  Council  primary 
responsibility  for  the  maintenance  of  international  peace  and  security. 
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(2)  The  General  Assembly  also  bears  its  share  of  responsibility  in 
maintaining  international  peace  and  security  under  the  Charter. 

(3)  The  functions  and  powers  of  the  Security  Council  and  of  the 
General  Assembly  should  be  understood  as  complementary  and  not 
as  contradictory. 

(4)  Any  question  which  involves  or  may  involve  peacekeeping- 
operations  should  be  examined  first  by  the  Security  Council  in  order 
that  it  may  take  appropriate  action  as  promptly  as  possible. 

(5)  If  the  Security  Council  is  unable  for  any  reason  whatever  to 
adopt  decisions  in  the  exercise  of  its  primary  responsibility  for  the 
maintenance  of  international  peace  and  security,  there  is  nothing  to 
prevent  the  General  Assembly  from  considering  the  matter  immedi- 
ately and  making  appropriate  recommendations  in  conformity  with 
its  responsibilities  and  the  relevant  provisions  of  the  Charter. 

(6)  According  to  article  1 1  (2)  of  the  Charter,  the  General  Assembly 
may  choose  to  refer  the  question  back  to  the  Security  Council  with 
appropriate  recommendations. 

(7)  The  financing  of  peacekeeping  operations  should  be  done  in 
conformity  with  the  provisions  of  the  Charter,  and  the  General 
Assembly  and  the  Security  Council  should  cooperate  in  this  respect. 

(8)  In  each  case  involving  a  U.N.  peacekeeping  operation,  various 
methods  of  financing  may  be  considered,  such  a.s  special  arrangements 
among  the  parties  directly  involved,  voluntary  contributions,  appor- 
tionment among  the  entire  membership  of  the  Organization,  and  any 
combination  of  these  various  methods. 

(9)  If  the  costs  of  a  particular  peacekeeping  operation  involving 
heavy  expenditure  are  to  be  apportioned  among  all  the  members  of 
the  organization,  this  should  be  done  according  to  a  special  scale,  due 
account  being  taken  of:  (a)  the  special  responsibility  of  the  perma- 
nent members  of  the  Security  Council;  (b)  the  degree  to  which  partic- 
ular states  are  involved  in  the  events  or  actions  leading  to  a  peace- 
keeping operation;  and  (c)  the  economic  capacity  of  member  states, 
particularly  of  the  developing  countries. 

(10)  No  decision  on  a  peacekeeping  operation  involving  heavy  ex- 
penditures should  be  taken  without  advice  on  the  financial  implica- 
tions of  the  operation. 

The  Committee  of  33  referred  these  guidelines  to  all  U.N.  members 
for  their  views.  By  October  1,  1965,  44  replies  had  been  received, 
the  majority  expressing  general  agreement  with  the  guidelines  as  a 
basis  for  future  discussion.  The  response  of  the  U.S.S.R.  and  certain 
East  European  states  reflected  their  restrictive  view  of  the  Assembly's 
proper  scope  in  peacekeeping.  The  fifth  paragraph  of  the  guidelines 
had  been  worded  to  incorporate  language  used  by  the  Soviet  Repre- 
sentative during  the  Committee's  discussion,  that  if  the  Council  was 
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unable  to  reach  a  decision  the  General  Assembly  could  consider  the 
matter  and  make  appropriate  recommendations.  The  Soviet  com- 
ments on  the  guidelines  did  not,  however,  bear  out  the  hope  of  some 
members  that  the  U.S.S.R.  was  prepared  to  contemplate  a  peace- 
keeping role  for  the  General  Assembly  beyond  discussion. 

The  U.S.  reply,  on  September  8,  1965,  recalled  the  U.S.  views  ex- 
pressed in  previous  statements  and  drew  attention  particularly  to  the 
proposals  for  initiating  and  financing  U.N.  peacekeeping  operations 
which  the  United  States  had  submitted  to  the  Working  Group  of  21 
on  September  14,  1964,  and  to  the  U.S.  statements  made  in  the 
Committee  of  33  on  April  22,  June  15,  and  in  connection  with  the 
article  19  issue  on  August  16.  The  U.S.  reply  of  September  8 
concluded : 

In  short,  the  United  States  considers  that  the  guidelines  contained  in  para- 
graph 52  of  the  report  submitted  by  the  Secretary-General  and  the  President  of 
the  General  Assembly  on  31  May  1965  constitute  a  useful  basis  for  future  con- 
sideration of  peace-keeping  problems  in  the  United  Nations.  In  particular, 
while  recognizing  that  primary  responsibility  for  the  maintenance  of  international 
peace  and  security  is  vested  in  the  Security  Council,  the  United  States  is  of  the 
view  that  the  General  Assembly  may  take  appropriate  steps  to  maintain  inter- 
national peace  and  security,  especially  when  the  Security  Council  is  unable  to 
act.  As  indicated  in  the  statement  of  the  United  States  Permanent  Representa- 
tive on  16  August  .  .  .  the  United  States  believes  that  the  world  needs  a  strength- 
ened— not  a  weakened — United  Nations  peace-keeping  capacity. 

20th  General  Assembly  Consideration 

The  20th  General  Assembly  combined  two  items  dealing  with  future 
peacekeeping  operations  under  the  heading  of  ' 'Comprehensive  Review 
of  the  Whole  Question  of  Peacekeeping  Operations  in  All  Their 
Aspects"  and  referred  them  to  its  Special  Political  Committee  for 
consideration.  The  first  was  the  report  of  the  Special  Committee  on 
Peacekeeping  Operations.  The  second  was  an  item  entitled  "The 
Authorization  and  Financing  of  Future  Peacekeeping  Operations," 
submitted  by  the  Irish  Representative  in  a  letter  and  explanatory 
memorandum  dated  September  10,  1965. 

On  November  17  Ceylon,  Ghana,  Ivory  Coast,  Liberia,  Nepal,  the 
Philippines,  and  Somalia  joined  Ireland  in  submitting  a  draft  resolu- 
tion embodying  its  proposal.  It  provided  (1)  for  amendment  of  the 
Assembly's  rules  of  procedure  so  that  a  proposal  to  initiate  a  peace- 
keeping operation  would  require  the  presence  of  three-fourths  of  the 
members,  as  evidenced  by  their  participation  in  the  vote,  and  that  in 
counting  ' 'members  present  and  voting"  to  determine  a  two-thirds 
majority  for  an  operation,  members  recording  abstentions  would  be 
counted,  as  well  as  those  voting  affirmatively  and  negatively;  and 
(2)  for  apportionment,  to  the  extent  not  otherwise  covered  by  agreed 
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arrangements,  of  the  net  cost  of  future  peacekeeping  operations  on 
the  basis  of  5  percent  among  the  less  developed  countries,  25  percent 
among  developed  countries  other  than  permanent  members,  and 
70  percent  among  permanent  members  of  the  Security  Council. 
Permanent  members  that  did  not  vote  for  an  operation  would  be 
exempt  from  contributing  their  share,  in  which  case  the  remaining 
permanent  members  would  make  up  the  70  percent  due  from  the 
group,  except  that  no  member  would  be  assessed  for  more  than  50  per- 
cent of  the  net  cost  of  the  operation. 

Discussion  of  Irish  Proposal 

Introducing  the  eight-power  draft  resolution  in  the  Special  Political 
Committee  on  November  19,  the  Irish  Kepresentative  explained  that 
the  original  Irish  proposal  had  been  changed  in  two  important  respects. 
Operations  decided  on  by  the  Security  Council  as  well  as  by  the  Gen- 
eral xlssembly  would  be  covered  by  its  provisions,  and  a  limit  of  50 
percent  had  been  put  on  the  contribution  of  any  one  power,  any  short- 
fall to  be  met  by  the  economically  developed  countries. 

The  Argentine  Representative  underlined  the  importance  of  the 
guidelines  laid  down  in  the  report  of  the  Secretary-General  and  the 
President  of  the  General  Assembly  and  agreed  ^\ith  the  Canadian 
Representative  that  they  might  be  taken  as  a  basis  for  the  discussion 
of  rules  to  govern  the  authorization  and  financing  of  future  peace- 
keeping operations.  As  for  the  Irish  draft,  he  agreed  that  it  ap- 
proached the  question  of  financing  peacekeeping  in  a  very  positive 
manner.  However,  in  granting  the  permanent  members  of  the  Secu- 
rity Council  the  privilege  of  being  exempted  from  paying  for  opera- 
tions that  the}^  opposed,  the  draft  resolution  provided  an  exception  to 
the  principle  of  collective  responsibilit}^  with  which  he  could  not  agree. 

On  November  23  the  British  Representative  stated  that  in  dealing 
yviih  peacekeeping  crises  the  United  Nations  should  not  have  to  im- 
provise, \\dth  no  plan  of  action,  no  readily  available  machinery,  and 
no  certainty  that  the  requisite  financial  resources  would  be  forth- 
coming. He  suggested  a  peacekeeping  fund  and  v\^elcomed  the  deci- 
sion of  a  number  of  countries  to  earmark  troops  to  be  available  when 
the  United  Nations  required  them.  He  noted  that  the  United  King- 
dom had  offered  to  provide  logistic  support  for  up  to  six  battalions  of 
U.N.  troops.  He  warmly  welcomed  the  Irish  initiative  and  supported 
its  objectives  and  principles.  Acknowledging  the  serious  dift'erences 
of  opinion,  however,  he  believed  further  time  should  be  allowed  for  the 
views  of  the  membership  to  be  expressed,  and  to  that  end  suggested 
that  the  Irish  proposal  be  submitted  to  the  Committee  of  33. 

The  French  Representative  recalled  the  views  expressed  by  France 
in  the  Committee  of  33  on  the  limited  role  of  the  General  Assembly  in 
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peacekeeping  and  noted  that  U.N.  peacekeeping  objectives  could  not 
be  achieved  ''by  altering  the  balance  established  by  the  Charter  under 
the  pretext  of  new  procedures."  He  opposed  amending  the  General 
Assembly  rules  of  procedure  mth  regard  to  initiating  peacekeeping  as 
proposed  in  the  Irish  draft.  With  regard  to  the  assessment  provi- 
sions in  the  draft  resolution,  he  saw  no  reason  to  permit  permanent 
Security  Council  members  to  be  exempt  from  paying  their  share  of 
expenditures  which  were  mandatory  on  other  member  states.  If  the 
Security  Council  decided  upon  an  operation,  the  permanent  members 
must  accept  their  responsibilities  in  accordance  with  the  method  of 
financing  provided  for  in  the  resolution.  If  the  Assembly  acted  within 
its  competence,  as  the  French  delegation  had  defined  it  on  May  17, 
1965,  all  member  states  should  be  treated  in  the  same  way. 

U.S.  Position 

Speaking  in  the  Special  Political  Committee  on  November  24, 
Ambassador  Goldberg  set  forth  the  U.S.  position  on  peacekeeping 
in  general  and  on  the  Irish  proposal  in  particular.  Noting  that  U.N. 
peacekeeping  continued  despite  differences  over  the  principles  that 
should  govern  its  conduct  and  financing,  he  cautioned  that  current 
practical  procedures  should  not  be  frustrated  by  a  small  minority, 
''nor  should  the  effectiveness  of  this  organization  be  determined  by 
the  level  of  support  forthcoming  from  its  least  cooperative  members." 
Rather,  he  said,  we  should  seek  to  crystalHze  the  broad  measure  of 
agreement  that  already  exists  on  initiating,  supervising,  and  financing, 
and  to  strengthen  the  capacity  of  the  United  Nations  to  undertake 
operations  with  as  wide  cooperation  as  possible. 

He  summarized  the  principles  that  the  United  States  believed 
should  govern  peacekeeping: 

(1)  The  Security  Council  has  the  primary  responsibility  for  initiat- 
ing and  supervising  peacekeeping  operations— and  everything  should 
be  done  to  enable  it  to  exercise  that  responsibility. 

(2)  The  General  Assembly  has  authority  to  initiate  and  supervise 
peacekeeping  operations  where  the  Security  Council  is  unable  to  act. 

(3)  The  General  Assembly  has  exclusive  authority  to  apportion 
expenses. 

(4)  Expenses  of  U.N.  peacekeeping  operations  should  be,  so  far  as 
possible,  the  collective  financial  responsibility  of  the  entire  member- 
ship. Where  full  collective  financing  is  not  practical,  costs  should 
be  shared  as  widely  as  possible. 

(5)  Costly  peacekeeping  operations  should  be  shared  among  the 
members  in  accordance  with  their  capacit}^  to  pay.  The  United 
States  supports  the  principle  of  a  special  scale  for  such  operations. 

(6)  General  ilssembly  procedures  for  authorizing,  supervising,  and 
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financing  peacekeeping  operations  should  provide  an  appropriate 
voice  for  those  members  that  bear  the  principal  responsibility  for 
supporting  them.  As  one  way  of  introducing  this  concept  into 
peacekeeping  arrangements,  the  United  States  had  suggested,  and 
continued  to  support,  the  establishment  of  a  special  finance  committee 
of  the  General  Assembly. 

(7)  The  Secretar}^- General  is  the  appropriate  executive  agent  for 
managing  peacekeeping  operations  and  should  be  given  full  support 
within  the  scope  of  his  mandate. 

The  U.S.  Representative  commended  the  Irish  initiative  as  a  sincere 
effort  to  preserve  and  strengthen  the  capacity  of  the  United  Nations 
to  undertake  peacekeeping  operations,  but  added  that  while  accepting 
the  principle  of  a  special  scale  of  apportionment  for  peacekeeping,  the 
United  States  had  reservations  about  the  specific  proposal  that  one 
country  might  have  to  pay  as  much  as  50  percent  of  the  cost  of  any 
operation  for  which  it  cast  an  affirmative  vote.  Among  other  prob- 
lems, the  U.S.  delegation  could  not  vote,  under  existing  legislation, 
for  an  assessment  of  which  the  U.S.  share  would  be  more  than  33 }3 
percent. 

He  recommended  that  the  Committee  look  beyond  the  need  to 
improve  ground  rules  for  authorizing  and  financing  peacekeeping 
operations  and  consider  ways  to  strengthen  the  United  Nations 
capacity  to  conduct  such  operations  by  better  advance  planning  and 
preparation.  For  example,  within  the  Secretariat  itself  there  could 
be  contingency  planning  on  how  to  meet  future  emergencies.  Based 
on  such  planning,  the  United  Nations  could  identify  the  personnel, 
equipment,  and  services  that  peacekeeping  operations  might  require. 

In  addition,  the  flexible  call-up  sj^stem,  under  which  members  ear- 
mark units  to  be  available  on  request,  had  proved  to  be  the  most 
practical  way  of  providing  ready  and  trained  personnel  for  U.N. 
peacekeeping  and  should  be  strengthened.  ''Some  countries,"  he 
said,  ''may  be  unable  to  assume  the  full  burdens  of  training  and 
equipping  units  for  United  Nations  service.  A  program  might  be 
organized  to  train  officers  and  those  types  of  specialized  personnel — - 
for  example,  communications  specialists — whose  scarcity  has  ham- 
pered previous  peacekeeping  operations.  Aid  to  earmarking  coun- 
tries could  be  made  available  through  the  United  Nations,  or  through 
members." 

The  "crucial  ingredient,"  he  said,  "is  our  determination  to  rely  on 
the  United  Nations,  to  use  the  United  Nations,  to  have  confidence 
in  the  United  Nations'  operating  capacity." 
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Assembly  Action 

Following  discussion  in  the  Special  Political  Committee,  the  co- 
sponsors  of  the  original  Irish  draft  resolution  submitted  a  revised 
draft  on  December  6  and  a  further  revision  on  December  10.  The 
provisions  for  a  special  quorum  and  a  special  method  of  counting  votes 
were  dropped;  the  provision  for  sharing  the  costs  of  future  peace- 
keeping operations  was  retained  as  an  interim  arrangement  pending 
the  further  report  of  the  Committee  of  33  and  the  adoption  of  a 
comprehensive  arrangement  for  future  financing.  The  draft  resolu- 
tion, in  its  new  first  operative  paragraph,  invited  the  Committee  of 
33,  in  continuing  its  work,  to  consider  in  particular  (1)  the  criteria 
that  would  determine  the  distinction  between  peacekeeping  operations 
and  enforcement  measures  within  the  meaning  of  chapter  VII  of  the 
Charter;  (2)  the  question  of  the  authorization  of  peacekeeping  opera- 
tions and  the  means  of  harmonizing  the  respective  responsibilities 
of  the  General  Assembly  and  the  Security  Council  in  the  initiation  of 
measures  to  maintain  or  restore  international  peace  and  security, 
including  the  establishment  of  a  Good  Offices  Committee;  (3)  the 
means  of  implementing  resolutions  in  the  field  of  peacekeeping, 
including  arrangements  for  making  personnel  and  facilities  available 
to  the  United  Nations;  and,  (4)  the  financing  of  peacekeeping  opera- 
tions, including  the  preparation  of  a  special  scale  for  the  equitable 
apportionment  of  peacekeeping  expenditures  among  the  member 
states,  taking  into  account  the  principles  for  sharing  costs  approved 
by  the  Assembly  at  its  special  session  in  1963  and  the  proposal  for 
establishing  a  permanent  peace  fund. 

Despite  Soviet  efforts  to  avoid  a  full-scale  debate,  most  delegations 
did  express  themselves  during  the  session.  To  a  large  extent,  this 
was  due  to  the  Irish  proposal.  Except  for  the  Soviet  bloc  and  France, 
most  members  supported  the  authority  of  the  General  Assembly  in 
the  peacekeeping  area  and  the  guidelines  laid  down  in  the  report  of 
the  Secretary-General.  At  the  same  time,  there  was  a  widespread 
reluctance  among  delegations  from  all  areas  to  press  for  General 
Assembly  action  at  that  time.  The  British  and  some  Commonwealth 
delegations  hoped  that  their  own  initiative  in  making  voluntary 
contributions  to  overcome  the  U.N.  deficit  would  be  matched  by  a 
Soviet  contribution;  some  delegations  feared  that  reassertion  of  the 
General  Assembly's  authority  at  this  time  would  have  a  negative 
effect  on  a  possible  Soviet  contribution.  Many  other  delegations 
among  the  developing  countries  thought  that  more  time  should  be 
allowed  to  seek  a  reconciliation  of  views. 

In  the  light  of  this  situation,  Canada  (joined  by  Algeria,  Argentina, 
Austria,  Brazil,  Denmark,  Finland,  Iceland,  Iran,  Italy,  Japan,  Mauri- 
tania, Mexico,  Nigeria,  Sweden,  Uganda,  and  Yugoslavia)  on  Decem- 
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ber  7  submitted  a  draft  resolution  in  the  Special  Political  Committee, 
the  key  provision  of  which  simply  requested  the  Committee  of  33  to 
complete  as  soon  as  possible  the  work  assigned  to  it  by  the  19th 
General  Assembly  and  to  report  to  the  21st  session.  Unlike  the 
revised  Irish  proposal,  this  resolution  contained  no  reference 
to  substantive  points  the  Committee  of  33  should  examine.  On 
December  10  the  Special  Political  Committee  approved  this  draft 
resolution  by  a  vote  of  88  (U.S.)  to  1  (Albania),  with  3  (Burma, 
Nepal,  Zambia)  abstentions. 

On  the  same  day  the  Committee  considered  whether  to  vote  on 
the  revised  Irish  draft  resolution.  Speaking  against  the  Irish  pro- 
posal, the  Soviet  Representative  said  that  its  essential  provisions 
''remained  at  variance  with  the  Charter,"  since  they  were  designed 
to  undermine  the  authority  of  the  Security  Council  in  respect  of  the 
maintenance  of  international  peace  and  seciu-ity.  He  reiterated  that 
the  Security  Council  had  exclusive  control  over  all  aspects  of  peace- 
keeping, including  financing. 

The  French  Representative  also  expressed  strong  reservations 
about  the  Irish  proposal,  particularly  the  enumeration  of  the  four 
points  in  paragraph  one  to  which  he  objected  as  setting  the  ''direction 
for  the  recommendations  which  the  Special  Committee  would  make 
to  the  General  Assembly,"  and  thus  restricting  the  scope  of  the 
Committee's  work. 

The  U.S.  Representative,  Congressman  Peter  Frelinghuysen,  said 
his  delegation  would  vote  in  favor  of  the  revised  Irish  draft  resolution 
because  it  contained  a  number  of  constructive  elements.  The  United 
States  would,  however,  ask  for  a  separate  vote  and  abstain  on  opera- 
tive paragraph  two,  which  contained  provisions  regarding  the  financing 
of  future  peacekeeping  operations,  since  U.S.  Representatives  in  the 
United  Nations  were  prohibited  by  law  from  making  any  commit- 
ment on  behalf  of  their  government  requiring  the  apportionment  of 
funds  in  excess  of  33K  percent  of  the  U.N.  budget;  and  the  provisions 
of  operative  paragraph  two  of  the  draft  resolution  would  involve  a 
higher  percentage. 

The  Irish  Representative  said  his  delegation  was  not  prepared  to 
agree  that  the  General  Assembly  should  concede  to  one  or  more  of 
the  permanent  members  of  the  Security  Council  the  right  to  decide 
not  only  whether  a  peacekeeping  operation  should  be  undertaken  but 
also  the  manner  in  which  it  should  be  financed.  He  insisted  on 
obtaining  the  opinion  of  the  Committee  on  the  draft  resolution  and 
later  the  opinion  of  the  General  Assembly  on  the  issues  raised  in  the 
resolution.  The  main  issue,  he  said,  was  whether  the  members  of 
the  Committee  felt  that  the  Assembly  had  the  right  to  recommend  a 
peacekeeping  operation  when  the  Security  Council  failed  to  agree  on 
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o'ivino'  assistance  to  a  coiintrv.  Member  states  should  be  allowed  to 
express  themselves  on  this  by  voting  on  the  resolution. 

On  December  13  the  Special  Political  Committee  voted  not  to 
accord  priority  to  the  Irish  resolution.  The  vote  was  44  to  19,  with 
34  abstentions.  The  United  States  voted  against  this  procedural 
motion  which  had  the  effect  of  sidetracking  the  Irish  proposal  and 
denying  the  Committee  the  opportunity  to  vote  on  an  important 
substantive  issue.  The  Committee  then  adopted  by  a  vote  of  54  to 
18  (Ireland),  with  23  (U.S.)  abstentions,  a  proposal  submitted  by 
Tunisia  and  cosponsored  by  Denmark,  Finland,  Italy,  Nigeria, 
Norway,  Sudan,  Sweden,  and  S3rria,  which  simply  referred  the 
revised  Irish  draft  resolution  to  the  Committee  of  33  and  invited  the 
Committee  to  give  this  draft  its  careful  consideration. 

Following  a  supporting  statement  by  the  Foreign  Minister  of  Ire- 
land who  expressed  the  hope  that  the  Committee  of  33  would  soon 
address  itself  to  the  substance  of  his  proposal,  the  General  Assembly 
on  December  15  adopted  the  Canadian  and  compromise  resolutions 
as  two  related  resolutions  on  peacekeeping.  The  first,  adopted  by  a 
vote  of  87  (U.S.)  to  1,  with  5  abstentions,  besides  requesting  the 
Committee  of  33  to  complete  its  work  and  report  to  the  next  Assembly 
session,  transmitted  to  the  Committee  the  records  of  debate  during 
the  20th  session,  invited  the  Committee  to  ''enjoy  the  counsel  of  the 
President  of  the  General  Assembly  and  the  close  collaboration  oi  the 
Secretary-General  in  its  work,"  and  called  upon  all  member  states 
"to  make  voluntary  contributions  so  that  the  future  may  be  faced 
with  renewed  hope  and  confidence."  The  second,  adopted  by  a  vote 
of  93  (U.S.)  to  1,  with  7  abstentions,  referred  the  Irish  proposal  to 
the  Special  Committee  and  invited  the  Committee  "to  give  it  its 
careful  consideration." 

In  summarizing  the  action  of  the  20th  General  Assembly  on  peace- 
keeping, Ambassador  Goldberg  noted  at  a  press  conference  on  Decem- 
ber 22,  1965,  that  the  Assembly  had  made  some  headway  but  not  as 
much  as  the  United  States  would  have  liked  in  the  area  of  financing 
future  peacekeeping.  Nevertheless,  the  United  States  felt  that  there 
had  been  a  healthy  reexamination  of  the  United  Nations  peacekeeping 
role  and  of  collective  financial  responsibility.  The  latter  was  indicated 
by  the  decisions  on  financing  the  U.N.  Emergency  Force  and  on 
maintaining  the  costs  of  the  U.N.  MiHtary  Observer  Group  in  India 
and  Pakistan  in  the  regular  budget  (see  pages  342  and  345). 

Other  Peacekeeping  Developments 

Despite  the  failure  of  the  20th  General  Assembly  to  reach  agreement 
on  future  rules,  the  United  Nations  successfully  carried  on  four  peace- 
keeping operations  during  1965.    These  included  the  U.N.  Force  in 
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Cyprus;  the  U.N.  Emergency  Force  in  the  Middle  East;  the  U.N. 
Truce  Supervisory  Organization  on  the  Arab-Israel  truce  lines;  and 
the  U.N.  Military  Observer  Group  in  India  and  Pakistan  on  the 
Kashmir  line. 

United  Nations  IMembership 

With  the  admission  of  The  Gambia,  Singapore,  and  the  Maldive 
Islands  on  the  opening  day  of  the  20th  General  Assembly,  the  mem- 
bership of  the  United  Nations  rose  to  117.  The  withdrawal  of  Indo- 
nesia at  the  beginning  of  the  year  had  reduced  the  membership  from 
115  to  114. 

Admission  of  New  Members 

The  British  self-governing  colony  of  The  Gambia  became  independ- 
ent in  agreement  with  the  United  Kingdom  on  February  18,  1965, 
and  applied  that  same  day  for  admission  to  the  United  Nations. 
Five  months  later,  on  July  26,  an  agreement  between  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  Sultanate  of  the  Maldive  Islands  resulted  in  the 
full  independence  of  the  latter,  which  then  applied  for  U.N.  member- 
ship on  August  26.  In  agreement  with  Malaysia,  of  which  it  had 
been  a  constituent  state,  Singapore  became  a  separate  independent 
state  on  August  9  and  applied  for  U.N.  membership  on  September  2 

The  Gambia 

The  Security  Council  met  on  March  15  to  consider  the  Gambian 
application  and  unanimously  adopted  a  resolution,  cosponsored  by 
the  United  Kingdom,  Jordan,  the  Ivory  Coast,  and  Malaysia,  recom- 
mending The  Gambia's  admission.  The  U.  K.  Kepresentative, 
speaking  on  behalf  of  The  Gambia,  pointed  out  that  surrounded  on 
three  sides  by  Senegal  and  extending  for  some  300  miles  from  the 
Atlantic  along  both  sides  of  the  Gambia  River,  this  new  state,  with 
an  area  of  4,000  square  miles  and  a  population  of  316,000,  was  '^one 
of  the  smallest  nations  in  the  world."  He  also  noted  that  The  Gam- 
bia was  not  rich  in  natural  resources  and  that  the  ''road  ahead"  for 
an  independent  Gambia  would  "not  be  an  easy  one."  In  this  con- 
nection he  recalled  that  a  group  of  U.N.  experts  who  visited  the  area 
in  1963  had  recommended  "a  process  of  clear  association  in  successive 
stages"  between  Senegal  and  The  Gambia  and  noted  that  the  two 
countries  had  already  signed  agreements  on  cooperation  in  defense 
and  foreign  affairs,  which  came  into  force  with  The  Gambia's  inde- 
pendence, and  were  currently  studying  joint  economic  development 
projects.  The  U.K.  Representative  also  noted  that  his  government 
would  continue  to  assist  The  Gambia  financial^. 
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The  U.S.  Representative,  Ambassador  Charles  W.  Yost,  welcoming 
The  Gambia  as  a  future  U.N.  member,  said: 

The  Gambia's  long  history  .  .  .  has  been  one  of  an  industrious  people,  enriched 
through  its  contact  with  several  foreign  cultures.  The  determination  and  sense 
of  responsibilit}^,  the  practice  in  democracy  with  which  the  Gambian  people 
have  advanced  toward  independence  will  now  serve  her  well  in  her  efforts  to 
achieve,  despite  the  inherent  difficulties  which  the  distinguished  representative 
of  the  United  Kingdom  has  outlined,  the  full  measure  of  her  economic  and  polit- 
ical potential.  We  are  happy  to  hear  that  just  as  the  United  Kingdom  has 
assisted  The  Gambia  to  independence  so  it  will  provide  economic  aid  to  help  the 
new  state  toward  a  stable  future. 

Maldive  Islands  and  Singapore 

On  September  20,  1965,  the  Security  Council  unanimously  adopted 
two  resolutions,  cosponsored  respectively  by  the  United  Kingdom, 
Jordan,  and  Malaysia  and  by  the  United  Kingdom,  Ivory  Coast, 
Jordan,  and  Malaysia,  recommending  the  admission  to  the  United 
Nations  of  the  Maldive  Islands  and  Singapore.  The  former,  lying 
southwest  of  Ceylon  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  consist  of  some  2,000  coral 
islands,  of  which  only  220  are  populated,  and  have  a  total  popu- 
lation of  approximately  93,000.  Singapore,  a  former  British  crown 
colony  which  in  September  1963  joined  Alalaya,  Sarawak,  and  North 
Borneo  to  form  Malaysia,  has  an  area  of  224.5  square  miles  including 
inland  waters  and  adjacent  inlets,  and  a  population  of  over  million. 

Speaking  in  the  Security  Council,  Ambassador  Yost  said  that  the 
United  States  was  ''pleased  to  join  in  support"  of  Singapore's  appli- 
cation for  U.N.  membership.  ''We  have  long  been  impressed,'' 
he  stated,  "by  the  dynamic  and  constructive  approach  of  the  Singa- 
pore Government  and  people  to  the  problems  of  social,  economic 
and  political  development  in  their  island  state.  We  are  convinced 
that  the  present  government  will  bring  the  same  spirit  to  the  Councils 
of  this  organization  in  their  deliberations  on  matters  of  concern  to 
all  people."    He  continued: 

It  is  gratifying  to  us,  and,  I  believe,  a  tribute  to  the  prestige  of  the  United 
Nations,  that  Singapore,  in  one  of  its  first  official  acts  as  an  independent  state, 
turned  to  the  United  Nations — applying  for  membership  and  affirming  its 
dedication  to  the  principles  and  goals  set  forth  in  the  United  Nations  Charter. 

Turning  to  the  Maldive  Islands,  Ambassador  Yost  said  that  the 
United  States  would  also  support  their  application  for  U.N.  member- 
ship. He  expressed  gratification  at  the  "satisfactory  outcome"  of 
the  independence  negotiations  between  the  Maldives  and  Great 
Britain,  and  welcomed  the  Maldives  "into  the  family  of  nations." 
He  also  expressed  confidence  that  the  Maldives  Government  Vx^ould 
"continue  to  strive  for  the  economic  and  social  betterment  of  the 
people  living  throughout  this  island  group  in  the  same  atmosphere 
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of  peace  and  freedom  that  has  so  long  characterized  the  management 
of  its  internal  affairs."    Further,  he  said: 

.  .  .  We  are  encouraged  that,  so  soon  after  achieving  its  independence,  the 
Government  of  the  Maldive  Islands  has  affirmed  by  its  application  for  member- 
ship its  own  dedication  to  the  goals  and  principles  upon  which  the  United  Nations 
is  founded. 

Problem  of  Very  Small  New  States 

At  the  end  of  his  statement  on  the  applications  of  Singapore  and 
the  Maldive  Islands,  the  U.S.  Representative  said  that  while  sup- 
porting the  admission  of  the  Maldives  'Sve  cannot  help  but  note  in 
this  connection  the  basic  problem  which  will  confront  the  United 
Nations  in  the  future."  He  noted  that  there  are  ''many  small  entities 
in  the  world  today  moving  steadily  toward  some  form  of  independ- 
ence" and  expressed  sympathy  with  their  aspirations,  but  pointed 
out  that  under  the  U.N.  Charter  applicants  for  membership  must 
not  only  be  ''willing"  to  carry  out  their  Charter  obligations  but  also 
"able"  to  do  so.  Kecalling  that  the  drafters  of  the  Charter  had  been 
mindful  of  the  existence  at  that  time  "of  some  very  small  states  whose 
resouj-ces  would  simply  not  permit  them  to  contribute  to  the  work  of 
the  organization,  however  much  they  might  wish  to  do  so,"  the 
U.S.  Representative  said  that  many  of  the  small  emerging  entities 
today  are  probably  in  the  same  position.  He  urged,  therefore, 
that  early  and  careful  consideration  be  given  this  problem  ''in  an 
effort  to  arrive  at  some  agreed  standards — some  lower  limits — to  be 
applied  in  the  case  of  future  applicants"  for  U.N.  membership. 
He  suggested  that  the  Council  might  wish  to  make  use  of  its  long 
inactive  Committee  on  Membership,  both  to  review  the  general 
problem  and  to  examine  future  applications  for  membership  where 
some  of  these  considerations  might  be  involved.  At  the  same  time, 
he  said: 

We  do  not  for  a  moment  suggest  the  exclusion  of  small,  new  states  from  the 
family  of  nations.  On  the  contrary,  we  believe  we  must  develop  for  them  some 
accommodation  that  would  permit  their  close  association  with  the  United  Nations 
and  its  broad  range  of  activities.  This  is  another  facet  of  the  problem  that  we 
think  demands  early  and  careful  consideration. 

Earlier  in  the  Council's  discussion,  the  French  Representative  had 
pointed  out  that  the  Council's  Committee  on  Membership  offered 
"supplementary  possibilities  for  reflection  and  judgment,  from  which 
it  seems  essential  for  us  to  benefit  from  now  on  if  we  do  not  wish  to  see 
the  long  range  effectiveness  of  the  Organization  diminish."  That 
same  day  the  U.N.  Secretary-General  himself  expressed  a  similar 
concern.    In  the  introduction  to  his  annual  report,  dated  September 
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20,  1965,  he  referred  to  the  ''recent  phenomenon  of  the  emergence  of 
exceptionally  small  new  States"  and  said: 

Their  limited  size  and  resources  can  pose  a  difficult  problem  as  to  the  role  they 
should  try  to  play  in  international  life.  In  one  or  two  cases,  such  States  have 
decided  to  restrict  their  membership  to  one  or  more  of  the  specialized  agencies,  so 
that  they  may  at  any  rate  receive  the  fullest  possible  assistance  from  the  United 
Nations  system  in  advancing  their  economic  and  social  development.  I  believe 
that  the  time  has  come  when  Member  States  may  wish  to  examine  more  closely 
the  criteria  for  the  admission  of  new  Members  in  the  light  of  the  long-term  im- 
plications of  present  trends. 

Withdrawal  of  Indonesia 

On  January  1,  1965,  the  Secretary-General  and  the  President  of 
the  19th  General  Assembly  were  informed  orally  by  the  Indonesian 
Representative  of  Indonesia's  intention  to  withdraw.  In  a  message 
to  President  Sukarno,  the  Secretary-General,  noting  that  the  United 
Nations  had  that  day  inaugurated  International  Cooperation  Year, 
expressed  the  hope  that  Indonesia  would  not  ''withdraw  its  coopera- 
tion from  the  world  organization." 

In  a  letter  dated  January  20,  the  Indonesian  Foreign  Minister 
formally  informed  the  Secretary-General  that  his  country  had,  on 
January  7,  following  the  seating  of  Malaysia  as  a  member  of  the 
Security  Council,  decided  to  withdraw  from  the  United  Nations. 
He  declared  that  for  his  country  "the  problem  of  'Malaysia'  within 
the  United  Nations  was  just  the  further  proof  of  this  international 
body  being  manipulated  by  colonial  and  neo-colonial  powers."  He 
assured  the  Secretary-General,  however,  that  "Indonesia  still  upholds 
the  lofty  principles  of  international  cooperation  as  enshrined  in  the 
United  Nations  Charter"  and  would  continue  to  be  "active  in  the 
field  of  international  cooperation  for  a  better  world."  Nevertheless, 
it  had  decided  "at  this  stage  and  under  present  circumstances  to 
withdraw  from  the  United  Nations  and  in  addition  also  from  spe- 
cialized agencies  like  the  FAG,  UNICEF,  and  UNESCO."  In  the 
course  of  1965,  the  International  Labor  Organization,  the  Inter- 
governmental Maritime  Consultative  Organization,  the  International 
Bank,  and  the  International  Monetary  Fund  were  added  to  this  list. 

On  February  26  the  Secretary- General  replied  to  the  Foreign  Minis- 
ter's letter,  noting  that,  although  there  is  no  express  provision  for 
withdrawal  in  the  U.N.  Charter,  a  declaration  on  the  subject  had 
been  adopted  by  the  San  Francisco  Conference  (see  page  128).  He  said 
that  he  had  issued  the  Foreign  Minister's  January  20  letter  as  both 
Security  Council  and  General  Assembly  documents  and  had  sent  it 
directly  to  all  U.N.  member  governments,  as  parties  to  the  Charter. 
He  had  also,  he  said,  consulted  with  U.N.  members. 
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Further  in  his  letter  the  Secretary-General  asrreed  to  the  Foreign 
Mhiister'^  request  that  thoug'h  Incione>ia'>  "actual  Avithdrawal"  had 
already  been  carried  out  as  of  January  1.  the  Indonesian  Mi.^^ion  in 
New  York  be  permitted  to  ''maintain  its  official  status'"  until  March 
1,  1965. 

The  Se^-rerary-General  expressed  the  ''profound  regret  that  is  widely 
felt  in  the  United  Nations"  over  Indonesia's  withdrawal,  and  the  hope 
that  "in  due  time  it  will  resume  full  cooperation  vdth  the  United 
Nations." 

The  San  Francisco  statement  referred  to  by  the  Secretary-General 
reads  in  part  as  follows: 

The  Committee  adopted  the  view  that  the  Charter  should  not  make  express 
provision  either  to  permit  or  to  prohibit  withdrawal  from  the  Organization.  The 
Committee  deems  that  the  highest  duty  of  the  nations  which  will  become  members 
is  to  continue  their  cooperation  within  the  Organization  for  the  preservation  of 
international  peace  and  security.  If,  however,  a  member  because  of  exceptional 
circumstances  feels  constrained  to  withdraw,  and  leave  the  burden  of  maintaining 
international  peace  and  security  on  the  other  members,  it  is  not  the  purpose  of  the 
Organization  to  compel  that  member  to  continue  its  cooperation  in  the  Organiza- 
tion. 

In  the  U.S.  view,  this  statement  clearly  recognizes  the  right  of 
withdrawal  and  the  1945  Report  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  on  ratification  of  the  U.N.  Charter  states:  '"The  Committee 
has  fully  satisfied  itself  that  any  }^Iember  has  the  right  to  withdraw." 

Indonesia  is  the  o:ily  U.N.  member  to  withdraw  from  the  Organiza- 
tion, and  its  move  was  generally  deplored.  A  number  of  members 
sought  to  persuade  Pre-ident  Sukarno  of  Indrinesia  to  reconsider. 
The  Presidents  of  the  United  Arab  Republic  and  Yugoslavia,  and 
the  Prime  Minister  of  Ceylon,  as  sponsor-  cf  the  Cairo  Non-^Uigned 
Conference  sent  an  appeal  to  hhn  which  was  subsequently  circulated 
to  aU  U.N.  members  by  the  Secretariat. 

Only  Conmiunist  China,  and  to  a  lesser  extent  Cambodia,  endorsed 
the  Indonesian  action. 

Chinese  Representation 

Predictably,  supporters  of  Communist  China,  including  the  Soviet 
bloc  and  other  countries  that  recognize  Communist  China,  continued 
their  efforts  dming  1965  to  replace  representatives  of  the  Government 
of  the  Republic  of  China  vrith  those  of  Communist  China  not  r)nly 
in  the  major  forums  of  the  United  Nations  and  the  Specialized 
Agencies  but  also  in  their  smaller  technical  bodies.  Their  efi'orts, 
however,  were  firmly  and  successfully  countered.  At  every  meeting 
where  dii-  problem  arose  there  was  majority  agreement  that  no 
action  should  be  taken  to  change  the  representation  of  China  and  that 
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the  representatives  of  the  Government  of  the  RepubHc  of  China  were 
fuHy  entitled  to  occupy  their  seats  in  these  bodies. 

The  Chinese  representation  issue  arose  in  its  most  critical  form  in 
1965  at  the  20th  General  Assembly.  In  a  letter  dated  August  25, 
1965,  to  the  U.N.  Secretary- General,  Representatives  of  Albania, 
Algeria,  Burundi,  Cambodia,  Congo  (Brazzaville),  Cuba,  Ghana, 
Guinea,  Mali,  and  Romania  (subsequently  joined  by  Syria)  requested 
inclusion,  as  an  ''urgent"  question,  on  the  Assembly's  agenda  of  an 
item  under  the  now  familiar  title  of  ''Restoration  of  the  Lawful 
Rights  of  the  People's  Republic  of  China  in  the  United  Nations.'^ 
These  sponsors,  in  an  explanatory  memorandum  submitted  on 
September  20,  depicted  Communist  China  as  having  always  favored 
the  peaceful  settlement  of  disputes  and  as  respecting  the  independence 
and  dignity  of  other  countries.  They  stressed  the  necessity  of  Chinese 
Communist  participation  in  efforts  to  find  solutions  to  international 
problems  and  echoed  the  comments  of  previous  years  hostile  to  the 
Republic  of  China,  terming  it  a  "fiction"  compared  with  the  "reality" 
of  Communist  China. 

On  September  22  the  Assembly's  General  (steering)  Committee 
considered  the  11-nation  request  for  inscription  of  this  item.  The 
U.S.  Representative,  Ambassador  Yost,  stated  that,  while  the  United 
States  did  not  oppose  inscription,  it  felt  that  in  the  light  of  recent 
events  consideration  of  this  item  in  the  General  Assembly  would 
serve  no  useful  purpose.  After  a  brief  discussion  the  Committee 
decided  without  a  vote  to  recommend  that  the  item  be  inscribed, 
and,  consistent  with  past  practice,  that  it  be  considered  in  plenary 
session.  On  September  24  the  Assembly  adopted  the  recommendation 
without  discussion  or  vote. 

Contrary  to  previous  years,  debate  on  the  question,  which  began 
on  November  8,  1965,  opened  before  a  draft  resolution  had  been 
submitted.  Speaking  on  November  8,  the  U.S.  Representative, 
Ambassador  Goldberg,  stated  that  the  U.S.  Government  had  thor- 
oughly reviewed  world  developments  since  1963  and  had  been  strength- 
ened in  its  conviction  that  the  General  Assembly  should  not  reverse 
its  past  decision  on  the  question  of  Chinese  representation.  He 
pointed  out  that  a  reversal  now  would  be  "yielding  to  imdisguised 
blackmail"  in  view  of  the  following  conditions  which  Peiping  had 
stipulated:  (a)  expulsion  of  the  Republic  of  China  from  the  United 
Nations,  (b)  cancellation  of  the  U.N.  resolution  condemning  Com- 
munist China  and  North  Korea  as  aggressors  in  the  Korean  war,  (c) 
adoption  of  a  U.N.  resolution  condemning  the  United  States  as  the 
aggressor  in  Korea,  (d)  revision  of  the  U.N.  Charter,  and  (e)  expulsion 
from  the  United  Nations  of  "aU  imperialist  puppets,"  and  inclusion  of 
aU  "independent"  states. 
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The  U.S.  Representative  then  quoted  recent  Chinese  Communist 
statements  to  show  that  admission  of  Peiping  would  bring  into  the 
United  Nations  a  force  determined  to  destroy  the  orderly  and  pro- 
gressive world  that  the  United  Nations  has  been  helping  to  build 
over  the  past  20  years.  As  a  third  reason  for  opposing  the  admission 
of  Communist  China,  he  contended  that  in  the  light  of  its  announced 
goals  admission  would  only  encourage  Peiping  to  pursue  its  present- 
policies  of  violence  and  would  increase  the  likelihood  of  war  in  Asia. 
Turning  to  Viet-Nam,  he  noted  Communist  China's  rejection  of  un- 
conditional negotiations  and  of  peaceful  settlement  brought  about 
on  the  principle  of  self-determination.  In  conclusion,  he  urged  the 
General  Assembly  not  to  ''take  a  backward  step  that  would  encourage 
a  new  imperialism  which  demands  conformity  with  its  views,  which 
rejects  peaceful  coexistence  and  propounds  violence  and  warfare  as  a 
principle  of  international  concourse." 

On  November  15,  as  the  debate  was  drawing  to  a  close,  the  Philip- 
pine Representative  introduced  a  draft  resolution,  cosponsored  by 
Australia,  Brazil,  Colombia,  Gabon,  Italy,  Japan,  Malagasy  Republic,. 
Thailand,  and  the  United  States  (Nicaragua  later  joined  as  a  co- 
sponsor),  under  which  the  Assembly  would  affirm  that  the  decision 
of  the  16th  General  Assembly  that  any  proposal  to  change  the  repre- 
sentation of  China  is  an  important  question  under  article  18  of  the 
U.N.  Charter,  requiring  a  two-thirds  majority  for  adoption,  remains- 
valid. 

Later  the  same  day  Albania  and  Cambodia  joined  by  Algeria^ 
Congo  (Brazzaville),  Cuba,  Ghana,  Guinea,  Mali,  Pakistan,  Romania,. 
Somalia,  and  Syria  tabled  a  draft  resolution  in  which  the  General 
Assembly  would  have  decided  that  the  representatives  of  Communist 
China  were  ''the  only  lawful  representatives  of  China  to  the  United 
Nations"  and  to  "expel  forthwith  the  representatives  of  Chiang 
Kai-shek  from  the  place  which  they  unlawfully  occupy  at  the  United 
Nations  and  in  all  the  organizations  related  to  it." 

In  further  U.S.  statements  on  November  16  and  17,  Ambassador 
Yost  urged  the  General  Assembly  to  regard  the  question  of  Chinese 
representation  as  an  important  question  and  asserted  that  it  was 
Peiping's  absence  of  will,  not  its  absence  from  the  United  Nations,, 
which  was  preventing  it  from  assisting  other  nations  to  solve  world 
problems.  He  noted  that  the  "principle  of  universality"  was  violated 
by  the  call  for  the  expulsion  of  a  state  whose  population  was  larger 
than  that  of  most  of  the  sponsors,  and  declared  that  it  would  be  hard 
to  conceive  of  a  more  important  decision  than  "to  expel  representa- 
tives of  a  state  which  founded  this  organization  in  order  to  seat  a. 
regime  which  explicitly  rejects  its  most  fundamental  tenets  and 
which  shows  no  interest  in  joining  except  on  outrageous  terms." 
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Later  that  day  Mauritania  appealed  to  the  sponsors  of  the  Albanian- 
Cambodian  resolution  to  delete  the  second  operative  paragraph,  calling 
for  the  expulsion  of  representatives  of  the  Republic  of  China,  so  as 
to  allow  more  delegations  to  vote  in  favor  of  the  draft  resolution.  If 
this  appeal  was  not  heeded,  the  Mauritanian  Representative  indicated 
he  would  ask  for  a  separate  vote  on  the  paragraph  in  question.  Ceylon 
then  introduced  an  amendment  to  the  Albanian-Cambodian  resolution 
which  would  have  replaced  the  two  operative  paragraphs  with  one 
paragraph  merely  calling  on  the  General  Assembly  to  seat  the  Chinese 
Communists  in  the  United  Nations  and  all  its  organs  without  specific 
mention  of  the  Republic  of  China. 

On  November  17,  after  12  plenary  meetings  in  which  some  60  repre- 
sentatives had  expressed  their  governments'  views,  the  General 
Assembly  proceeded  to  vote  on  the  two  draft  resolutions  before  it. 
Immediately  prior  to  the  vote,  Ceylon  withdrew  its  amendment  to 
the  Albanian-Cambodian  resolution  and  Mauritania  also  withdrew 
its  request  for  a  separate  vote  on  the  second  operative  paragraph  of 
this  resolution;  both  explained  that  they  were  doing  so  in  light  of 
appeals  from  the  resolution's  sponsors,  as  weU  as  from  some  of  the 
resolution's  opponents,  who  believed  the  changes  might  result  in 
misinterpretations  and  lack  of  clarity. 

The  draft  resolution  sponsored  by  the  United  States  and  10  other 
countries  affirming  the  continuing  validity  of  the  important  question 
decision  of  1961  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  56  to  49,  with  1 1  abstentions. 
Those  voting  in  favor  were:  Argentina,  Australia,  Belgium,  BoHvia, 
Brazil,  Canada,  Chile,  China,  Colombia,  Congo  (Leopold ville) ,  Costa 
Rica,  Dominican  Republic,  Ecuador,  El  Salvador,  Gabon,  The 
Gambia,  Greece,  Guatemala,  Haiti,  Honduras,  Iceland,  Ireland, 
Israel,  Italy,  Ivory  Coast,  Japan,  Jordan,  Laos,  Lebanon,  Liberia, 
Libya,  Luxembourg,  Malagasy  Republic,  Malawi,  Malaysia,  Malta, 
Mexico,  Netherlands,  New  Zealand,  Nicaragua,  Niger,  Panama, 
Paraguay,  Peru,  Philippines,  South  Africa,  Spain,  Thailand,  Togo, 
Trinidad  and  Tobago,  Turkey,  United  Kingdom,  United  States, 
Upper  Volta,  Uruguay,  and  Venezuela.    Those  voting  against  were: 
Afghanistan,  Albania,  Algeria,  Bulgaria,  Burma,  Byelorussian  S.S.R., 
Cambodia,  Central  African  Republic,  Ceylon,  Congo  (Brazzaville), 
Cuba,  Czechoslovakia,  Denmark,  Ethiopia,  Finland,  France,  Ghana, 
Guinea,  Hungary,  India,  Iraq,  Kenya,  MaU,  Mauritania,  Mongolia, 
Morocco,  Nepal,  Nigeria,  Norway,  Pakistan,  Poland,  Romania, 
Rwanda,  Senegal,  Sierra  Leone,  Singapore,  Somalia,  Sudan,  Sweden, 
Syria,   Tanzania,   Tunisia,  Uganda,   Ukrainian  S.S.R.,  U.S.S.R., 
United  Arab  Republic,  Yemen,  Yugoslavia,  and  Zambia.    The  11 
abstaining  were:  Austria,  Burundi,  Cameroon,  Chad,  Cyprus,  Iran, 
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Jamaica,  Kuwait,  Maldives,  Portugal,  and  Saudi  Arabia.  Dahoruey 
did  not  participate  in  the  voting. 

The  12-state  draft  resolution  was  then  rejected  by  a  vote  of  47  to 
47,  with  20  abstentions,  failing  to  obtain  even  a  simple  majority. 
Those  who  voted  for  the  resolution  were:  Afghanistan,  Albania, 
Algeria,  Bulgaria,  Burma,  Byelorussian  S.S.R.,  Cambodia,  Central 
African  Republic,  Ceylon,  Congo  (Brazzaville),  Cuba,  Czecho- 
slovakia, Denmark,  Ethiopia,  Finland,  France,  Ghana,  Guinea, 
Hungary,  India,  Iraq,  Kenya,  Mali,  Mauritania,  Mongolia,  Morocco, 
Nepal,  Nigeria,  Norway,  Pakistan,  Poland,  Romania,  Sierra  Leone, 
Singapore,  Somalia,  Sudan,  Sweden,  Syria,  Tanzania,  Uganda, 
Ukrainian  S.S.R.,  U.S.S.R.,  United  Arab  Republic,  United  Kingdom, 
Yemen,  Yugoslavia,  and  Zambia.  Those  opposed  were:  Argentina, 
Australia,  Belgium,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Canada,  China,  Colombia,  Costa 
Rica,  Dominican  Republic,  Ecuador,  El  Salvador,  Gabon,  The 
Gambia,  Greece,  Guatemala,  Haiti,  Honduras,  Ireland,  Israel,  Italy, 
Ivory  Coast,  Japan,  Jordan,  Liberia,  Luxembourg,  Malagasy  Re- 
public, Malawi,  Malaysia,  Malta,  Mexico,  New  Zealand,  Nicaragua, 
Niger,  Panama,  Paraguay,  Peru,  Philippines,  South  Africa,  Spain, 
Thailand,  Togo,  Turkey,  United  States,  Upper  Volta,  Uruguay,  and 
Venezuela.  The  20  abstaining  were:  Austria,  Burundi,  Cameroon, 
Chad,  Chile,  Cyprus,  Iceland,  Iran,  Jamaica,  Kuwait,  Lebanon, 
Libya,  Maldives,  Netherlands,  Portugal,  Rwanda,  Saudi  Arabia, 
Senegal,  Trinidad  and  Tobago,  and  Tunisia.  Dahomey  and  Laos 
did  not  pafticipate  in  the  vote,  while  Congo  (Leopoldville)  was 
absent. 

The  issue  of  Chinese  representation  was  again  raised  by  the  Soviet 
Union  in  the  Credentials  Committee  (consisting  of  Australia,  Costa 
Rica,  Guatemala,  Iceland,  Malagasy  Republic,  Syria,  U.S.S.R., 
U.A.R.,  and  the  U.S.)  when  it  met  on  December  17.  The  Soviet 
Representative,  stating  that  only  the  representatives  of  Communist 
China  could  represent  China  in  the  United  Nations,  introduced  a 
draft  resolution  under  which  the  Credentials  Committee  would 
decide  '^to  consider  invalid  the  credentials  of  the  persons  calling 
themselves  the  representatives  of  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of 
China  .  .  .  due  to  the  incompatibility  of  these  credentials  with  the 
requirements  of  Rule  27  of  the  rules  of  procedure  of  the  General 
Assembly."  The  Committee  chairman.  Ambassador  Kjartansson 
of  Iceland,  recalling  that  the  General  Assembly  had  already  decided 
this  matter,  ruled  the  Soviet  resolution  out  of  order.  When  the 
Soviet  Representative  questioned  the  chairman's  power  to  make  such 
a  ruling,  the  Committee  upheld  his  competence  to  do  so  by  a  vote  of 
6  to  3.  A  Soviet  challenge  to  the  chairman's  ruling  was  then  rejected 
by  a  vote  of  3  to  6. 
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On  December  21  the  General  Assembly  voted  45  to  1,  with  58 
abstentions  to  approve  the  report  of  the  Credentials  Committee  ex- 
cept insofar  as  it  pertained  to  South  African  credentials.  Repre- 
sentatives of  Burma,  Cambodia,  U.S.S.R.,  Afghanistan,  Romania, 
Albania,  Pakistan,  Syria,  United  Arab  Republic,  Czechoslovakia, 
Yugoslavia,  Algeria,  and  Poland  expressed  reservations  on  the 
credentials  of  the  delegation  of  the  RepubHc  of  China.  The  U.S. 
Representative  asserted  that  there  was  no  question  about  the  validity 
of  these  credentials,  either  on  the  grounds  of  procedure,  since  they 
were  in  complete  accord  with  the  relevant  rules  of  procedure  of  the 
General  Assembly,  or  on  the  grounds  of  substance,  for  the  General 
Assembly  had  earlier  in  the  session  upheld  the  right  of  the  Government 
of  the  Republic  of  China  to  represent  China  in  the  United  Nations. 

Enlargement  of  U.N,  Councils 

The  U.N.  Secretary- General  announced  on  August  31,  1965,  that 
with  the  deposit  that  day  of  the  U.S.  instrument  of  ratification,  the 
first  amendments  to  the  U.N.  Charter  had  come  into  effect.  Amend- 
ments must  be  ratified  by  two-thirds  of  all  U.N.  members,  including 
the  five  permanent  members  of  the  Security  Council,  to  become 
effective. 

In  1963  the  18th  General  Assembly  had  adopted  by  overwhelming 
majorities  amendments  to  the  Charter  to  increase  the  number  of 
nonpermanent  members  on  the  Security  Council  from  6  to  10,  to^ 
raise  the  majority  required  for  Security  Council  action  from  7  to  9,, 
and  to  increase  the  membership  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council 
from  18  to  27.  In  adopting  these  amendments,  which  reflected  the 
fact  that  U.N.  membership  had  more  than  doubled  since  the  Charter 
was  drafted  in  1945,  the  General  Assembly  called  on  member  states 
to  ratify  them  by  September  1,  1965.  This  target  date  was  met  and 
an  adjustment  in  the  Charter,  which  had  first  been  proposed  in  1956 
and  debated  at  almost  every  General  Assembly  since,  had  finally 
been  accomplished. 

U.S.  Position 

In  a  message  to  the  Senate  on  April  6,  1965,  requesting  its  advice 
and  consent  to  ratification.  President  Johnson  described  the  amend- 
ments as  ''realistic"  because  they  took  into  account  the  growth  of 
the  United  Nations,  and  ''equitable"  because  they  provided  the  new 
members  from  Africa  and  Asia  with  greater  opportunities  for  repre- 
sentation on  the  Councils.  In  adopting  the  amendments  the  Assem- 
bly had  expressly  allocated  the  new  seats  to  geographic  areas,  and  this, 
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the  President  said,  would  serve  to  do  away  with  ''the  contentious 
problem  of  sharing  an  inadequate  number  of  seats."  He  pointed  out 
that  the  interests  of  the  permanent  members  of  the  Security  Council 
were  protected  because  neither  their  seats  nor  their  right  of  veto 
were  affected.  Affirming  that  the  amendments  would  strengthen 
the  United  Nations  because  they  were  ''at  once  equitable  and  reason- 
able," he  termed  them  "a  reflection  and  a  demonstration  of  both 
the  stabiHty  and  the  adaptabihty  of  the  United  Nations  Charter." 

The  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  held  pubhc  hearings  on 
the  amendments  on  April  28  and  29  and  the  next  day  reported  them 
out  favorably  to  the  Senate  which  on  June  3  approved  their  rati- 
fication by  the  United  States  by  a  vote  of  71  to  0. 

Implementation  of  Amendments 

The  18th  General  Assembly  had  stipulated  that  elections  to  fill 
both  old  and  new  seats  on  the  Councils  should  be  held  on  the  same 
occasion.  The  Secretary- General  announced  on  August  31  that 
these  elections  would  be  held  during  the  20th  General  Assembly. 
He  also  announced  that  in  accordance  with  the  General  Assembly's 
Rules  of  Procedure  the  terms  of  office  of  all  newly  elected  members  of 
the  Councils  would  begin  on  January  1,  1966. 

Elections  were  held  in  December  and  in  conformity  ^^Tth  the  geo- 
graphic allocation  estabhshed  by  the  18th  General  Assembly,  seats 
on  the  enlarged  Councils  were  distributed  as  follows:  Security 
Council — Africa  and  Asia,  5 ;  Latin  America,  2 ;  Western  Europe  and 
"other  states,"  2;  Eastern  Europe,  1;  plus  the  5  permanent  members; 
Economic  and  Social  Council — Africa  and  Asia,  12;  Latin  America,  5; 
Western  Europe  and  "other  states,"  6  (including  France  and  the 
United  Kingdom);  Eastern  Europe,  3  (including  the  U.S.S.R.);  and 
the  United  States.  The  term  "other  states"  is  understood  to  mean 
those  states  that  are  not  generally  recognized  as  being  part  of  any 
organized  geographic  area,  for  example,  Canada,  Australia,  and  New 
Zealand. 

The  Assembly  also  amended  its  Rules  of  Procedure  to  briag  them 
into  conformity  with  the  Charter  as  amended.  Only  one  of  these 
changes,  which  were  first  considered  in  the  Assembly's  Sixth  (Legal) 
Committee,  was  questioned — that  raising  from  seven  to  nine  the 
majority  required  in  the  Secin-ity  Council  to  request  an  emergency 
special  session  of  the  General  Assembly  under  the  Uniting  for  Peace 
resolution.  When  the  changes  in  the  Rules  of  Procedure  came 
before  the  plenary  on  December  8,  the  L^.S.S.R.  stated  that  it  would 
vote  against  this  change  and  reiterated  its  view  that  the  Uniting  for 
Peace  resolution  is  illegal.  Poland  and  France  took  a  similar  position 
and  announced  their  intention  to  abstain.    The  United  States, 
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reaflBrming  its  belief  in  the  legality  of  the  Uniting  for  Peace  resolution, 
maintained  that  in  any  event  the  question  of  the  validity  of  this 
resolution  was  irrelevant  to  that  of  simple  procedural  changes  in  the 
Rules  required  by  the  amendment  of  the  Charter. 

The  change  in  question  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  69  to  9,  with  2 
abstentions.    The  other  changes  were  adopted  unanimously. 

Related  Amendment 

Agreement  on  the  amendments  enlarging  the  Councils  had  been 
reached  very  late  in  the  General  Assembly's  18th  session.  Through 
an  oversight  article  109  of  the  Charter  concerning  the  holding  of  a 
Charter  review  conference,  which  provides  for  Security  Council 
action  on  the  vote  of  ''any  seven  members,''  had  not  been  amended 
to  raise  the  required  majority  from  seven  to  nine  on  the  enlarged 
Security  Council.  Therefore,  the  Secretary-General  on  September  16, 
1965,  requested  the  inclusion  on  the  agenda  for  the  20th  General 
Assembly  of  an  item  entitled  ''Amendment  of  Article  109  of  the 
■Charter  of  the  United  Nations." 

In  the  explanatory  memorandum  accompanying  his  request,  which 
included  a  draft  resolution,  the  Secretary-General  pointed  out  that 
the  Charter  amendments  enlarging  the  Councils  had  come  into  force 
and  that  in  the  interest  of  the  internal  consistency  of  the  Charter, 
article  109(1)  should  also  be  amended  to  raise  the  majority  require- 
ment to  nine.  The  Secretary-General  further  suggested  that  para- 
graph 3  of  article  109,  providing  that  the  question  of  holding  a  Charter 
review  conference  should  be  placed  on  the  agenda  of  the  10th  General 
Assembly  if  such  a  conference  had  not  been  held  by  that  time,  be 
deleted  as  obsolete.  He  pointed  out  that  in  1955  the  10th  General 
Assembly  had  considered  this  question  and  had  adopted  a  resolution 
on  the  subject,  which  was  subsequently  concurred  in  by  the  Security 
Council.  In  these  circumstances  to  change  "seven"  to  "nine"  in 
article  109(3)  "would  serve  no  useful  purpose  and  its  technical  and 
legal  correctness  could  be  questioned." 

Though  the  20th  General  Assembly's  General  (steering)  Committee 
recommended  allocation  of  this  item  to  the  plenary,  the  Assembly  on 
September  24  decided,  at  the  suggestion  of  one  representative,  to 
allocate  it  instead  to  the  Legal  Committee  of  the  Assembly  for  advice 
on  the  steps  to  be  taken  on  the  basis  of  the  "legal  situation  with 
respect  to  Article  109." 

When  the  Legal  Committee  considered  this  item  on  December  14, 
it  was  reported  by  his  Representative  that  the  Secretary-General 
bad  decided  that  "for  historical  reasons  at  least"  article  109(3) 
should  not  be  deleted.  Accordingly,  the  Representative  of  Greece 
submitted  a  revised  draft  resolution,  which  omitted  any  reference  to 
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article  109(3)  and  called  on  members  to  ratify  the  amendment  to 
article  109(1)  ''at  the  earliest  possible  date." 

There  was  general  agreement  in  the  Legal  Committee  on  the  need 
to  amend  the  first  paragraph  of  article  109  in  order  to  change  the 
Security  Council  majority  required  from  ''seven"  to  "nine,"  and  the 
Greek  draft  resolution  was  adopted  unanimously.  With  respect  to 
the  third  paragraph  of  this  article,  one  representative  expressed  the 
view  that  its  deletion  might  raise  the  question  whether  the  10th 
General  Assembly's  decision  to  convene  a  Charter  review  conference 
"at  an  appropriate  time"  remained  in  effect.  Other  members  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  any  future  review  conference  should  only  be 
convened  under  paragraph  1  of  article  109. 

The  Representative  of  the  Secretary-General,  in  proposing  the 
retention  of  the  third  paragraph  of  article  109,  had  suggested  that 
the  Secretary-General  be  authorized  to  include  in  any  future  editions 
of  the  text  of  the  Charter  an  editorial  preface  giving  the  history  of  the 
Charter  amendments  and  explaining  the  apparent  anomaly  between 
article  109(1)  as  amended  and  article  109(3)  as  unamended,  by 
reference  to  the  resolution  adopted  by  the  10th  General  Assembly. 
The  Committee  accepted  this  suggestion  on  the  understanding  that 
the  proposed  preface  would  be  purely  editorial,  with  no  implication 
that  it  formed  part  of  the  text  of  the  Charter. 

The  Greek  resolution  recommended  by  the  Legal  Committee  was 
adopted  unanimously  in  plenary  on  December  20  without  further 
discussion. 

Charter  Review 

On  the  closing  day  of  its  20th  session  the  General  Assembly  adopted 
without  objection  the  report  of  its  Committee  on  Arrangements  for  a 
conference  for  the  purpose  of  reviewing  the  Charter,  which  recom- 
mended that  the  Committee  be  kept  in  being  and  requested  to 
report  again  in  1967  to  the  22d  General  Assembly. 

The  Committee  on  Arrangements  had  been  established  by  the 
10th  General  Assembly  to  make  recommendations  on  the  time,  place, 
organization,  and  procedures  of  a  Charter  review  conference.  The 
question  of  holding  such  a  conference  was  automatically  before  the 
10th  session  under  article  109(3)  of  the  Charter.  The  Assembly 
decided  in  principle  that  such  a  conference  should  be  held  "at  an 
appropriate  time"  but  believing  that  the  "appropriate  time"  had  not 
arrived,  established  a  Committee  of  the  Whole  to  keep  the  matter 
under  review. 

This  Committee  met  in  1957,  1959,  1961,  1962,  1963,  and  1965. 
Its  meetings,  except  for  that  in  1963  which  was  devoted  almost 
exclusively  to  the  problem  of  enlarging  the  Security  Council  and 
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the  Economic  and  Social  Council,  have  been  brief  and  of  a  largely 
perfunctory  nature,  it  being  generally  recognized  that  the  ''auspicious 
international  circumstances"  referred  to  in  the  10th  General  Assem- 
bly's resolution  still  did  not  prevail.  The  Committee  has  therefore 
simply  recommended  at  each  of  its  meetings  that  it  be  kept  in  being 
and  requested  to  report  again.  On  each  occasion  this  recommenda- 
tion has  been  accepted  by  the  General  Assembly  without  further 
discussion. 

The  meeting  of  the  Committee  on  September  16,  1965,  was  even 
more  perfunctory  than  usual,  hearing  only  three  speakers,  the  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States,  U.S.S.R.,  and  Austria,  besides  its 
chairman.  The  Committee  adopted  its  recommendation  to  the 
Assembly  by  a  vote  of  54  to  0,  with  10  abstentions. 

The  United  States  has  consistently  supported  the  holding  of  a 
review  conference  when  in  the  opinion  of  most  members  the  "auspicious 
international  circumstances"  referred  to  by  the  10th  General  Assembly 
exist  but  does  not  itself  believe  that  such  a  review  conference  could  be 
profitably  held  in  the  near  future.  The  U.S.  Representative,  Seymour 
M.  Finger,  at  the  meeting  on  September  16  stated,  after  reaffirming 
U.S.  support  in  principle  for  the  holding  of  a  review  conference: 

.  .  .  It  is  the  opinion  of  my  Government  that  a  general  review  should  take 
place  in  a  serious  and  constructive  atmosphere,  where  there  is  general  agreement 
on  the  objectives  of  the  conference  and  where  we  could  envisage  the  enhancement 
of  U.N.  operations.  Unfortunately,  there  is  at  present  no  such  general  agreement, 
and  in  these  circumstances,  there  can  hardly  be  a  constructive  atmosphere  .... 

The  U.S.  Representative  urged  that  members  endeavor  ''to  promote 
the  further  development  of  the  United  Nations"  within  the  frame- 
work of  the  present  Charter,  and  pointed  out  that,  as  evidenced  by 
the  coming  into  effect  of  the  amendments  enlarging  the  Councils, 
a  review  conference  was  not  the  only  means  of  making  necessary 
modifications  in  the  Charter. 

The  Representative  of  the  Soviet  Union,  which  has  consistently 
opposed  the  holding  of  a  review  conference,  either  voting  against  or 
abstaining  on  the  resolution  to  keep  the  Committee  on  Arrangements 
in  being,  did  not  categorically  oppose  the  idea  of  review  or  declare 
it  impossible  in  the  absence  of  the  Chinese  Communists  as  he  has  in 
the  past.  Rather,  he  said  that  the  U.S.S.R.  did  not  think  "circum- 
stances justified  calling  a  review  conference  at  the  present  time," 
advocating,  instead,  strict  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
present  Charter  in  order  to  realize  its  full  potentialities.  Subse- 
quently, the  Soviet  Representative,  the  only  speaker  on  this  item  in 
the  General  Assembly,  reiterated  this  view,  stating: 

.  .  .  Our  problem  is  not  to  modify  the  Charter  but  to  strictly  adhere  to  it 
and  to  carry  out  all  its  provisions,  especially  those  relating  to  the  maintenance  of 
international  peace  and  security. 
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Coop  t  rat  ion  Between  the  United  Nations  and  the  Organisation 
of  African  Unity 

Committee  of  24 

During  June  1965  the  Organization  of  African  Unity  (OAU)  took 
part  in  the  meetings  in  Africa  of  the  U.N.  Special  Committee  on  the 
Situation  mth  Regard  to  Implementation  of  the  Declaration  on  the 
Granting  of  Independence  to  Colonial  Countries  (Committee  of  24). 
In  a  resolution  adopted  in  Addis  Ababa  on  June  18  the  Committee 
included  a  paragraph  expressing  the  hope  that  the  cooperation  estab- 
lished between  the  two  organizations  mth  regard  to  decolonization 
would  be  intensified  in  the  future. 

20th  General  Assembly 

In  a  letter  of  September  23,  1965,  34  African  states  requested  the- 
inclusion  of  an  item  entitled  ''Cooperation  Between  the  United  Na- 
tions and  the  Organization  of  African  Unity"  on  the  agenda  of  the 
20th  General  Assembly.  The  sponsors  pointed  out  that  in  1964  the 
Security  Council  had  recognized  the  OAU  as  a  regional  organization 
under  the  U.N.  Charter.  They  urged  that  an  invitation  be  extended 
to  the  Administrative  Secretary  General  of  the  OAU  to  attend  General 
Assembly  sessions  as  an  observer,  noting  that  such  an  invitation  had 
been  extended  to  Secretaries  General  of  the  Organization  of  American 
States  and  the  League  of  Arab  States  in  1948  and  1950,  respectively. 

On  the  recommendation  of  its  General  (steering)  Committee,  thet 
Assembly  added  this  item  to  its  agenda  and  assigned  it  directly  to 
plenary  session.  On  October  11  the  General  Assembly  unanimousljr 
adopted  a  resolution  requesting  the  U.N.  Secretary-General  (1)  to^ 
invite  the  Administrative  Secretary  General  of  the  OAU  to  attend 
sessions  of  the  General  Assembly  as  an  observer,  (2)  to  explore  means 
of  promoting  cooperation  between  the  two  organizations,  and  (3)  to 
report  to  the  General  Assembly  as  appropriate. 

Secretary- General's  Report 

In  a  report  issued  on  December  16,  1965,  the  U.N.  Secretary- 
General  said  that  the  OAU  Assembly  of  Heads  of  State  and  Govern- 
ment had  at  its  October  meeting  in  Accra  invited  him  to  attend,  as. 
an  observer ,^  sessions  of  the  OAU  Assembly,  of  the  Council  of  ISIinisters, 
and  of  all  OAU  specialized  commissions.  Meanwhile,  the  OAU  Ad- 
ministrative Secretary  General  had  expressed  the  hope  that  a  similar 
invitation  would  be  extended  from  the  United  Nations  to  the  OAU. 
The  report  noted  that  this  was  a  matter  for  decision  by  the  individual 
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U.N.  organs;  some  had  already  done  so,  and  it  remained  open  for  the 
others  to  do  so. 

Finally,  the  report  described  arrangements  for  future  effective 
liaison  at  the  Secretariat  level;  described  possible  mutual  assistance 
in  the  training  and  exchange  of  administrative,  conference,  general 
services,  and  other  staff;  and  affirmed  that  the  two  organizations 
would  continue  to  seek  other  means  of  cooperation. 

Improvement  of  Methods  of  Work  of  the  General  Assembly 

The  18th  General  Assembly  had  authorized  the  Secretary- General 
to  arrange  for  the  installation  of  mechanical  voting  equipment  in  the 
main  General  Assembly  Hall,  to  be  used  on  an  experimental  basis  for 
1  year,  and  to  carry  out  additional  preparatory  work  in  one  or  two 
committee  rooms,  which  would  permit  an  eventual  expansion  of  the 
system  without  undue  expense  should  its  experimental  use  be  success- 
ful. This  action  was  taken  on  the  basis  of  a  recommendation  of  the 
Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  the  Improvement  of  the  Methods  of  Work  of 
the  General  Assembly  which  had  been  set  up  by  the  17th  Assembly. 
The  equipment  was  installed  in  preparation  for  the  19th  Assembly, 
but  since  the  business  of  that  session  was  accomphshed  on  a  no 
objection  basis,  without  regular  voting,  it  was  not  until  the  20th 
Assembly  that  the  equipment  could  be  tested.  Diu-ing  that  session 
it  was  used  not  only  at  plenary  meetings  but  also  by  various  com- 
mittees, arrangements  having  been  made  to  enable  as  many  as  possible 
of  the  main  committees  to  use  the  General  Assembly  Hall  on  a 
rotating  basis,  so  that  all  representatives  would  have  an  opportunity 
to  try  out  the  equipment. 

Near  the  close  of  the  20th  Assembly  session,  the  Secretary- General 
reported  that  the  results  of  the  experiment  had  justified  the  expecta- 
tions of  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  and  that  use  of  the  equipment  during 
the  session  had  demonstrated  the  ease  of  operation,  the  speed,  and 
the  accuracy  of  mechanical  voting.  He  added  that  it  had  not  de- 
tracted from  the  dignity  of  the  Assembly  in  any  way  and  that  there 
had  been  no  complaints  from  delegates  regarding  its  operation.  More- 
over, use  of  the  equipment  had  not  given  rise  to  any  procedural 
discussions  in  plenary  or  committee. 

On  December  21,  the  General  Assembly  accepted  without  debate 
or  vote  the  Secretary- General's  recommendation  that  experimental 
use  of  the  voting  system  in  the  General  Assembly  Hall  be  continued 
for  an  additional  year,  at  the  cost  of  approximately  $10,000,  following 
Avhich  the  Secretary- General  would  report  to  the  21st  General  Assem- 
bly on  the  further  experience  gained  and  on  possible  extension  of  the 
system  to  other  committee  rooms. 
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International  Cooperation  Year 

Committee  Aaivities 

At  its  18th  session,  the  General  Assembly  unanimously  adopted  a 
resolution  proclaiming  1965  International  Cooperation  Year  (ICY). 
As  part  of  the  U.S.  observance  of  ICY  there  had  been  formed  by 
early  1965  a  National  Citizens'  Commission  with  Robert  S.  Benjamin 
as  chairman.  The  Commission  consisted  of  230  distinguished  Ameri- 
cans representing  all  aspects  of  American  life.  By  mid-March,  the 
National  Citizens'  Commission  and  the  Cabinet  Committee  (appointed 
by  the  President  on  November  24,  1964,  and  representing  22  execu- 
tive departments  and  agencies)  had  formed  working  committees  cover- 
ing 30  separate  areas  of  international  cooperation. 

The  task  of  the  committees  was  to  prepare  reports  for  the  President, 
which  would  (1)  inform  the  President  and  the  American  people  of  our 
present  position  in  the  major  functional  areas  of  international  coop- 
eration ;  (2)  suggest  what  our  goals  ought  to  be  in  each  of  these  areas ; 
and  (3)  recommend  how  best  to  achieve  those  goals.  The  President 
on  March  4  called  for  a  White  House  Conference  on  International 
Cooperation  to  be  held  November  28-December  1,  at  which  the 
reports  would  be  presented  and  fully  discussed. 

On  March  23,  1965,  the  National  Citizens'  Commission,  the  Cabinet 
Committee,  and  other  government  officials  met  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Department  of  State  to  plan  the  work  that  lay  ahead. 

Subsequently,  the  United  Nations  Association  of  the  United  States 
of  America  engaged  more  than  450  nongovernmental  organizations  in 
the  ICY  program  by  inviting  them  to  prepare  working  papers  and 
recommendations  for  presentation  at  the  White  House  Conference. 

A  second  meeting  of  the  30  committee  chairmen,  the  Cabinet  Com- 
mittee, and  other  government  officials  was  held  in  the  Department  of 
State  on  June  2  when  plans  for  the  remaining  months  of  work  were 
formulated.  As  a  result  of  this  meeting,  it  became  clear  that  the 
program  would  serve  other  important  purposes  besides  making  recom- 
mendations in  fields  of  international  cooperation;  i.e.,  (1)  focus  atten- 
tion on  highly  important  international  programs  that  are  often  obscured 
by  international  crises;  (2)  serve  as  a  market  place  and  laboratory  for 
new  ideas;  and  (3)  demonstrate  a  broad  consensus  between  the  govern- 
ment and  the  citizenry  as  well  as  political  bipartisanship. 

White  House  Conference 

As  the  reports  neared  completion,  the  focus  shifted  from  the  com- 
mittees to  the  White  House  Conference  itself,  which  would  have  a 
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panel  session  for  each  of  the  30  committee  topics.  Vice  President 
Humphrey  agreed  to  serve  as  Chairman  of  the  Conference,  and 
Rajraiond  D.  Nasher  of  Dallas,  Tex.,  Chairman  of  the  ICY  Urban. 
Development  Committee,  agreed  to  serve  as  Executive  Director.. 
Invitations  to  take  part  in  the  Conference  were  sent  to  some  2,000 
private  citizens  and  400  government  officials.  In  addition  some  3,000' 
other  citizens  attended  individual  panel  sessions  as  observers,  thereby 
involving  a  total  of  over  5,000  Americans  in  the  Conference.  More 
than  400  recommendations  were  contained  in  the  committee  reports 
alone;  additional  ones  were  made  during  the  panel  sessions  at  the 
Conference. 

The  Conference  was  especially  fortunate  to  have  outstanding 
speakers.  These  included  the  Vice  President;  the  Secretary  of  State; 
Ambassador  Goldberg;  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Joseph  J.  Sisco 
(who  had  succeeded  Harlan  Cleveland  as  Chairman  of  the  Cabinet 
Committee) ;  Mc George  Bundy  and  Douglass  Cater,  Special  Assistants 
to  the  President;  Robert  S.  Benjamin;  and  Raymond  D.  Nasher. 

At  the  first  plenary  session  on  the  morning  of  November  29,  Assistant 
Secretary  Sisco  observed  that: 

.  .  .  This  Conference  brings  together  great  talent  and  an  enormous  range  of 
experience  in  every  sphere.  It  brings  together  deep  erudition.  But  this  meeting 
is  inspiring,  not  so  much  for  the  wealth  of  talent  as  for  what  it  shows  about  the 
vitality  of  our  society.  The  efforts  of  private  individuals  and  Government  are 
the  essence  of  our  democratic  process. 

The  Vice  President  read  a  message  from  the  President  to  the 
Conference  which  stated: 

I  have  called  this  Conference  for  one  reason.  I  am  determined  that  the  United 
States  shall  actively  engage  its  best  minds  and  boldest  spirits  in  the  quest  for  a 
new  order  of  world  cooperation. 

This  nation  recognizes  that  international  cooperation  is  not  merely  a  lofty 
ideal. 

At  the  final  plenary  on  December  1,  Secretary  Rusk,  on  behalf  of 
the  President,  received  the  committee  reports  and  recommendations 
from  Mr.  Benjamin.  He  also  accepted  the  reports  from  the  non- 
governmental organizations.    In  so  doing.  Secretary  Rusk  said: 

This  White  House  Conference  on  International  Cooperation  has  achieved  a 
great  deal.    .   .   .   it's  almost  unique  in  our  own  country,    .   .  . 

And  we  would  hope  very  much  that  no  one  of  you  would  consider  that  this 
conference  ends  today,  that  you  will  continue  to  follow  these  matters  wherever 
you  live  and  whatever  your  particular  occupation,  in  order  to  keep  your  talents 
available  and  your  contributions  coming  forward.  .  .  . 

And  so  your  job  is  not  finished  and  the  work  that  you  have  done  just  cannot 
end  today.  The  search  for  greater  international  cooperation  and  world  peace 
remains  long  and  hard,  but  it  will  continue  to  require  the  very  best  that  any  of 
us  can  put  into  it. 
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In  keeping  with  Secretary  Kusk's  promise  the  departments  and 
agencies  of  the  government  now  have  over  400  recommendations 
under  careful  review.  Many  of  the  recommendations  ah-eady  are 
being  implemented;  others  are  scheduled  for  implementation  in  the 
future;  still  others  will  require  extensive  study  before  a  final  judgment 
can  be  made. 

On  December  16  the  20th  General  Assembly  invited  the  United 
Nations  ICY  Committee  to  submit  its  final  report  to  the  21st  session 
of  the  Assembly. 


PART  II 


Cooperation  in  the  EconomiCj 
Socialj  Scientificj  and  Human 
Kights  Fields 


INTRODUCTION 

The  19th  General  Assembly's  establishment  in  December  1964  of 
anew  major  organ,  the  U.N.  Conference  on  Trade  and  Development 
(UNCTAD),  marked  a  decisive  stage  in  the  development  of  the 
economic  and  social  activities  of  the  United  Nations.  It  reflected  a 
drive  by  the  developing  countries  to  have  the  United  Nations  give 
greater  emphasis  to  the  creation  of  new  trade  patterns  which  would 
assist  them  in  their  economic  development.  The  emergence  of 
UNCTAD  also  raised  problems  relating  to  the  role  of  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council  (ECOSOC),  which  had  been  set  up  by  the  Charter 
as  the  principal  U.N.  organ  in  the  economic  and  social  field.  The 
developing  countries,  who  were  the  major  proponents  of  UNCTAD, 
considered  the  Council  not  representative  of  their  interests  but  rather 
an  institution  of  the  developed  countries. 

1965,  however,  was  notable  because  of  a  perceptible  reversal  of  this 
trend.  The  enlargement  of  the  Council  membership  from  18  to  27 
became  a  reality,  with  the  developing  countries  in  the  majority. 
With  this  came  a  lessening  of  criticism  by  the  developing  countries. 
There  was  a  growing  recognition  of  the  three  basic  functions  of  the 
Council,  operating  under  the  authority  of  the  General  Assembly. 

The  Secretary- General  brought  these  functions  into  clear  focus  in 
his  opening  statement  to  the  39th  ECOSOC  when  he  outlined  the 
Council's  role  as  (1)  a  governing  body  for  U.N.  activities  in  the 
economic,  social,  and  human  rights  fields;  (2)  the  major  body  for  the 
coordination  of  the  activities  of  the  United  Nations,  the  specialized 
agencies,  and  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  (IAEA); 
and  (3)  a  forum  for  the  discussion  and  formulation  of  broad  policies 
in  the  economic  and  social  field. 
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U.N.  Programs  in  the  Economic  and  Social  Fields 

In  this  new  atmosphere,  members  of  the  Council,  including  the 
United  States,  and  the  U.N.  Secretariat  launched  a  determined  effort 
to  revise  and  revitalize  the  Council's  working  methods  and  machinery 
to  enable  it  to  carry  out  its  functions  more  effectively.  Clearly, 
this  could  not  be  done  overnight.  Steps  had  to  be  taken  slowly  and 
deliberately  in  response  to  felt  needs  and  guided  by  experience  rather 
than  a  mere  desire  for  change  for  change's  sake. 

Having  in  mind  its  function  as  governing  body  for  a  complex  system 
of  economic  and  social  organs,  of  functional  and  regional  commis- 
sions, and  of  other  subsidiary  bodies,  the  Council  gave  special  at- 
tention to  ways  and  means  of  rendering  more  effective  its  annual 
review  of  these  bodies  and  their  activities.  It  concluded  that  more 
data,  more  clearly  presented,  were  needed  to  permit  a  review  in  depth 
of  U.N.  work  programs  and  budgetary  requirements  in  the  economic, 
social,  and  human  rights  fields.  The  Council,  therefore,  outlined 
in  detail  the  type  of  information  needed,  and  requested  the  Secretary- 
General  ''to  prepare  a  work  programme  covering  the  various  units 
of  the  Department  of  Economic  and  Social  Affairs,  including  those 
of  the  regional  economic  commissions,  the  Division  of  Human  Rights 
and  the  Division  of  Narcotic  Drugs,  and  provide  for  each  major 
project  a  full  description  of  its  purpose,  scope,  and  timing  with 
particular  emphasis  on  the  work  to  be  carried  out  in  1966  and  1967." 

The  Special  Committee  on  Coordination  was  given  the  task  of 
reviewing  this  material  in  light  of  the  1967  budget  estimates  and  to 
report  in  the  summer  of  1966  to  the  41st  session  of  the  Council. 
The  Committee  itself  was  reconstituted  to  give  it  greater  strength 
and  now  includes  not  only  10  members  elected  from  the  membership 
of  the  Council  but  also  the  President  of  the  Council,  the  two  Vice 
Presidents,  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Sessional  Coordination  Com- 
mittee (Committee  of  the  Whole)  of  the  Council.  In  addition  to 
examining  the  U.N.  work  programs,  the  Special  Committee  is  to 
continue  its  consideration  of  U.N.  activities  as  they  relate  to  the 
United  Nations  Development  Decade  and  other  coordination  matters. 
It  is  expected  to  do  a  more  thorough  job  in  reviewing  the  reports  of 
the  specialized  agencies  with  a  view  to  alerting  the  Council  to  problems 
requiring  special  attention  and  to  preparing  recommendations  for 
action  by  the  Council.  The  full  Committee  is  to  meet  periodically 
with  the  Administrative  Committee  on  Coordination  (ACC). 

In  striving  to  relate  program  and  budget  and  to  undertake  a 
thorough  program  review,  the  Council  acknowledged  the  important 
role  of  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Administrative  and  Budgetary 
Questions  (ACABQ)  and  sought  its  advice  and  cooperation,  specifically 
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inviting  its  Chairman  to  participate  in  the  Special  Committee's 
review  of  the  work  program.  This  cooperation,  bringing  the  budget- 
ary expertise  of  the  ACABQ  to  bear  upon  the  work  of  the  Special 
Committee  (which  is  primarily  concerned  with  programs  and  prior- 
ities), should  prove  useful  to  the  Council,  the  ACABQ,  and  the  total 
membership  of  the  United  Nations. 

United  Nations  Coordination  Matters 

Important  measures  were  taken  to  improve  coordination  between 
the  United  Nations,  and  the  specialized  agencies  and  the  IAEA. 
Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the  joint  meetings  of  the  ACC 
and  the  Special  Committee  on  Coordination  which  should  further 
cooperation  between  ECOSOC  and  the  General  Assembly  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  specialized  agencies  on  the  other.  The  Council  urged 
again  that  the  ACC  secretariat  should  be  strengthened  to  cope  with 
coordination,  not  only  to  avoid  overlaps  and  duplication  but  to  achieve 
concerted  action  on  priority  programs. 

There  has  long  been  a  desire  among  member  governments  to  receive 
information  from  the  United  Nations  and  the  speciaHzed  agencies  in 
a  uniform  manner;  i.e.,  presented  in  such  a  way  as  to  permit  con- 
sideration and  comparison  of  cognate  programs  whether  undertaken 
by  the  United  Nations  or  by  any  of  the  related  organizations.  This 
requires  a  classification  of  programs  by  subject  and  type  of  activity. 
With  this  in  mind  the  Council  again  requested  the  ACC  to  submit, 
as  a  first  measure,  a  list  of  priority  programs  and  activities  in  the 
fields  of  interest  to  the  Council,  with  an  indication  of  expenditures 
involved  under  both  the  regular  budgets  and  the  extra-budgetary 
programs.  This  should  provide  a  basis  for  achieving  more  effective 
coordination  in  major  fields. 

In  addition  to  information  that  wiU  help  the  Council  and  the 
agencies  to  set  meaningful  priorities,  the  Council  has  reahzed  for  some 
time  that  an  evaluation  of  the  overall  impact  of  all  of  the  U.N.  and 
agency  programs  on  the  economic  and  social  development  of  individual 
countries  was  important.  1965  marked  real  progress  in  this  area. 
Arrangements  for  pilot  evaluation  projects  in  three  separate  countries 
were  completed.  One  team  went  to  Thailand,  another  to  Tunisia, 
and  the  third  to  Chile.  The  group  for  Thailand  was  headed  by  an 
American,  Thomas  C.  Blaisdell,  Jr.,  of  the  University  of  California, 
who  had  formerly  served  the  U.S.  Government  in  various  official 
positions.  In  all  instances  the  teams  worked  closely  with  the  host 
governments,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  reports  wiU  be  usefiil  and  will 
set  a  pattern  for  more  comprehensive  efforts  at  evaluation. 
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The  most  important  development  of  the  year  in  terms  of  cooperation 
and  active  coordination  throughout  the  U.N.  system  was  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  United  Nations  Development  Program  (UNDP)  as  a 
result  of  the  merger  (approved  November  22)  of  the  Expanded 
Program  of  Technical  Assistance  and  the  Special  Fund.  The  United 
States  had  played  a  leading  role  in  the  creation  of  this  new  body.  The 
new  structure  is  streamlined,  with  one  central  administration,  one 
intergovernmental  Governing  Council,  and  an  Inter-Agency  Con- 
sultative Board  composed  of  the  executive  heads  of  the  specialized 
agencies  and  the  IAEA,  with  UNICEF  and  the  Executive  Director  of 
the  World  Food  Program  also  participating.  It  is  anticipated  that 
this  merger  will  facilitate  the  coordination  of  programming  for  the 
two  programs,  and  also  strengthen  the  central  role  of  the  U.N.  Resident 
Representative  in  each  country,  thus  encouraging  purposeful  planning 
and  coordination  of  activities  on  the  country  level.  The  Inter- 
Agency  Consultative  Board  is  charged  not  only  with  advising  on  the 
programs  and  projects  of  the  UNDP  which  are  financed  from  volun- 
tary contributions,  but  also  with  considering  them  in  relation  to  the 
regular  technical  assistance  activities  financed  from  the  assessed 
budgets  of  the  United  Nations  and  the  related  agencies.  This  should 
make  for  better  overall  coordination. 

Documentation  and  Conferences 

The  United  Nations  and  its  related  agencies  are  threatened  with 
submergence  under  a  gathering  avalanche  of  documents  and  papers. 
The  secretariats  are  overburdened  with  the  preparation  and  repro- 
duction of  aU  kinds  of  reports  and  papers  and  even  the  largest  countries 
and  delegations  find  it  impossible  to  give  them  adequate  consideration. 

The  Council  continued  to  seek  ways  of  alleviating  what  has  become 
an  unbearable  situation.  Not  only  was  the  Secretary-General  asked 
to  present  proposals  for  reducing  the  volume  of  future  documentation, 
but  the  Council  specifically  requested  him  to  prepare  summaries  and 
pertinent  conclusions  of  lengthy  reports  and  detailed  technical  sum- 
maries and  to  submit  to  each  session  a  short  list  of  the  main  secretariat 
reports  which  would  come  before  the  Council  at  the  following  session, 
giving  dates  when  the  documents  will  be  available.  The  specialized 
agencies  and  the  IAEA  were  requested,  in  conjunction  with  their 
annual  reports,  to  present  short  analytical  reports  on  developments 
and  activities  that  are  likely  to  be  of  particular  interest  to  the  Council, 
and  to  include  appropriate  recommendations  for  Council  action. 
These  are  obviously  only  first  steps.  The  Council  decided  to  give 
further  thought  to  the  problem  in  1966. 

One  reason  for  the  quantity  of  papers  is  the  proliferation  of  con- 
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ferences  and  meetings;  there  are  now  close  to  a  thousand  each  year. 
Both  the  General  Assembly  and  ECOSOC  have  expressed  concern 
over  this  situation  which  has  reached  a  point  where  even  the  largest 
powers  find  it  difficult  if  not  impossible  to  prepare  for  these  meetings 
and  send  adequate  delegations.  It  places  a  special  burden  on  the 
developing  countries  which  can  ill  afford  to  have  their  scarce,  trained 
personnel  spend  an  inordinate  amount  of  time  at  international 
meetings. 

No  effective  answer  has  yet  been  found  to  this  situation.  Indeed, 
with  the  creation  of  UNCTAD  scores  of  additional  conferences  and 
meetings  have  been  called  or  are  contemplated.  The  impending 
establishment  of  the  United  Nations  Organization  for  Industrial 
Development  is  likely  to  add  quite  a  few  more.  Actions  taken  to 
date  have  clearly  been  inadequate  to  stem  the  tide  and  wiU  require 
more  radical  action  by  governments  and  secretariats  alike  in  1966. 

In  all  the  efforts  to  bring  about  better  coordination,  concerted 
action,  and  economy  the  United  States  has  played  a  leading  role, 
both  in  the  debates  and  in  the  preparation  of  resolutions.  With  the 
growing  emphasis  by  most  U.N.  members  on  the  role  of  the  Council 
as  a  coordinator,  the  interest  of  the  developing  countries  in  the  work 
of  the  Council  has  increased  and  there  is  a  greater  appreciation  of  the 
intricacies  of  the  problems  with  which  the  Council  deals. 


ECONOMIC  COOPERATION 

United  Nations  Conference  on  Trade  and  Development 
(UNCTAD') 

The  new  U.N.  economic  organization,  the  United  Nations  Con- 
ference on  Trade  and  Development  (UNCTAD),  was  an  outgrowth 
of  a  special  conference — the  largest  economic  conference  in  history — - 
which  took  place  in  the  spring  of  1964  in  Geneva.  The  developing 
countries  have  called  UNCTAD  the  most  important  single  event  for 
them  since  the  founding  of  the  United  Nations. 

The  Final  Act  issued  at  the  conclusion  of  that  conference  contains 
the  following  statement  which  illustrates  the  basic  purpose  not  only 
of  the  first  Conference,  but  the  continuing  UNCTAD  machinery  now 
in  operation  on  a  permanent  basis : 

The  United  Nations  Conference  on  Trade  and  Development  was  convened  in 
order  to  provide,  by  means  of  international  cooperation,  appropriate  solutions  to 
the  problems  of  world  trade  and  development  problems  of  the  developing  countries. 

The  continuing  UNCTAD  machinery  set  up  by  the  19th  General 
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Assembly  calls  for  full  conferences  at  least  every  3  years  (the  next 
will  be  held  in  1967) ;  a  Trade  and  Development  Board  of  55  countries 
(almost  haK  the  participants)  to  meet  normally  twice  a  year  between 
conferences;  and  three  committees  of  the  Trade  and  Development 
Board,  to  deal  with  primary  commodity  trade,  trade  in  manufactures 
(with  a  subcommittee  on  preferences),  and  invisibles  and  financing 
related  to  trade.  The  Board  subsequently  established  a  fourth  com- 
mittee on  shipping,  pursuant  to  authority  vested  in  it  by  the  General 
Assembly.  This  machinery  has  its  own  secretariat  in  the  U.N. 
structure,  headed  by  a  Secretary  General  of  the  Conference,  Raul 
Prebisch,  who  was  appointed  by  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United 
Nations  and  confirmed  by  the  General  Assembly. 

Trade  and  Development  Board  Meetings 

Two  regular  and  one  special  sessions  of  the  Trade  and  Development 
Board  were  held  during  1965,  devoted  largely  to  procedural  and  orga- 
nizational matters.  The  United  States,  which  is  a  member  of  the 
Board,  participated  in  all  sessions.  The  first  session,  which  took 
place  April  5-30  in  New  York,  established  terms  of  reference 
for  the  four  subsidiary  committees,  elected  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittees, established  a  work  program  for  the  Board  which  constitutes 
initial  guidance  for  the  work  of  the  committees  and  the  secretariat, 
and  adopted  a  comprehensive  set  of  rules  of  procedure. 

The  principal  substantive  issue  at  the  session  was  the  question 
of  whether  the  UNCTAD  machinery  should  be  essentially  a  place  to 
discuss  and  make  recommendations  on  trade  and  development 
problems,  or  whether  it  should  be  an  action  agency.  This  question 
was  at  the  heart  of  the  major  issues  on  which  developed  and  developing 
countries  differed  at  the  session,  e.g.,  the  question  of  reporting  pro- 
cedures, mandates  of  the  committees,  UNCTAD's  powers  of  coordi- 
nation, and  the  progTam  of  work. 

It  was  to  this  point  that  the  U.S.  Representative  to  the  Board's 
first  session,  Philip  H.  Trezise,  addressed  himself  when  he  said : 

For  the  part  of  the  United  States,  we  are  clear  about  the  basic  character  of  the 
recommendations  adopted  in  the  framework  of  UNCTAD  institutions.  They 
do  not  have  the  force  of  law.  The  question  of  procedures  to  ensure  compliance — • 
in  the  sense  of  compliance  with  legal  obligations — does  not  arise.  Paragraph 
15  of  Resolution  1995  tells  us  that  this  Board  should  consider  action  within  its 
competence  for  the  implementation  of  UNCTAD  resolutions;  that  it  should 
ensure  the  continuity  of  its  work.  It  does  not,  however,  attempt  to  ascribe  to 
these  recommendations  the  force  of  legislative  acts  or  the  character  of  legally 
accepted  and  binding  commitments. 

At  its  second  session  (Geneva,  August  24-September  15,  resumed 
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in  New  York,  October  25-27  and  October  29),  the  Board  again 
devoted  itself  abnost  exclusive^  to  organizational  issues:  it  approved 
the  reports  of  the  Committee  on  Commodities  and  the  Committee 
on  Manufactures  (the  remaining  two  committees  held  their  meetings 
after  the  Board's  second  session) ;  '^harmonized"  the  rules  of  procedure 
for  the  two  committees;  and  decided  upon  the  composition  of  the 
bureaus  of  all  four  subsidiary  committees. 

One  of  the  major  substantive  issues  at  the  Board's  second  session 
was  the  review  of  ''implementation"  of  Conference  recommendations. 
This  item  concerns  the  procedure  and  form  in  which  the  Board  is  to 
carry  out  the  function  set  out  in  paragraph  15  of  the  19th  General 
Assembly's  resolution  establishing  UNCTAD. 

After  considerable  negotiation,  the  Board  adopted  a  resolution 
setting  forth  a  procedure  for  carrying  out  the  review  function.  Under 
this  procedure,  the  UNCTAD  Secretary  General  is  requested  to 
prepare  an  annual  report  on  international  trade  and  economic  develop- 
ments on  the  basis  of  information  supplied  by  member  governments, 
U.N.  bodies,  and  international  organizations.  The  report  is  then 
to  be  considered  by  the  Board  at  its  summer  session  as  a  background 
document  for  the  review  and  assessment  of  the  implementation 
of  UNCTAD  recommendations. 

The  role  of  the  subsidiary  committees  in  the  review  process  is 
described  in  operative  paragraph  6  of  the  resolution,  which  provides 
that  the  Secretary  General  of  the  Conference  is  to  supply  the  com- 
mittees with  such  information  and  analysis  as  the  Board  may  deem 
necessary  for  the  committees  to  assist  the  Board  in  its  task  of  review 
and  assessment. 

The  Secretary  General  is  also  requested  to  prepare  a  report  for 
each  meeting  of  the  Board  on  the  progress  made  and  concrete  meas- 
ures taken  toward  the  coordination  of  UNCTAD  activities  with 
those  of  other  bodies  in  the  field  of  trade  development. 

The  resumed  second  session  of  the  Board  in  New  York  was  devoted 
to  the  review  and  adoption  of  its  report  to  the  General  Assembly; 
and  at  a  special  1-day  session  in  New  York  on  October  28,  the  Board 
voted  to  recommend  to  the  General  Assembly  that  the  UNCTAD 
headquarters  be  located  at  the  Em-opean  office  of  the  United  Nations 
in  Geneva,  with  a  liaison  office  in  New  York. 

Committee  Meetings 

During  1965  sessions  were  held  by  each  of  the  Board's  four  sub- 
sidiary committees,  as  well  as  the  UNCTAD  Special  Committee  on 
Preferences  (subsequently  made  a  permanent  subcommittee  of  the 
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Committee  on  Manuf actm-es) .  The  United  States  was  represented 
at  all  these  meetings,  of  which  a  brief  resume  follows: 

Special  Committee  on  Preferences  (New  York,  May  10-27,  1965) 

The  Special  {ad  hoc)  Committee  on  Preferences  was  convened  to 
consider  the  best  method  of  implementing  a  system  of  preferences 
by  developed  comitries  on  imports  of  manufactures  and  semimanu- 
factures from  developing  countries,  and  to  discuss  fm'ther  the  differ- 
ences in  principle  on  whether  and  how  such  preferences  should  be 
granted.  The  meeting  was  somewhat  repetitious  of  views  expressed 
previously,  but  a  number  of  positions  and  suggested  techniques  for 
implementation  became  sharply  defined  for  the  first  time.  The 
Committee  reached  only  one  conclusion;  namely,  ''that  consideration 
of  aU  aspects  of  the  matter  be  pm'sued  fm'ther.''  The  work  of  this 
Special  Committee  will  be  taken  over  by  a  34-member  permanent 
subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Manufactm-es. 

Committee  on  Commodities  (Geneva,  July  19-August  7,  1965) 

This  Committee  takes  over  the  functions  of  two  existing  U.N. 
bodies  which  have  long  been  active  on  commodity  problems ;  namely, 
the  Commission  on  International  Commodity  Trade  (CICT),  which 
has  kept  world  commodity  developments  under  regular  review  and 
promoted  general  studies  and  action  to  alleviate  problems  of  com- 
modity trade,  and  the  Interim  Coordinating  Committee  on  Inter- 
national Commodity  AiTangements  (ICCICA),  a  smaU  group  of 
experts  which  has  advised  the  Secretary- General  in  his  responsibilities 
for  convening  conimodit}^  conferences  upon  request,  and  othermse 
facilitated  action  on  particular  commodities.  Although  provision 
has  been  made  for  maintaining  such  a  group  of  experts,  to  be  known 
as  the  Advisory  Committee,  the  functions  of  advising  on  commodity 
conferences  and  of  facilitating  and  coordinating  action  on  individual 
commodities  are  now  vested  in  the  Committee  on  Commodities. 
Since,  also,  the  Secretary- General  of  the  United  Nations  has  delegated 
to  the  Secretary  General  of  UNCTAD  his  established  responsibilities 
in  the  commodity  field,  a  new  situation  exists  in  which  the  developing 
countries  can,  through  their  majority  vote  in  the  UNCTAD  institu- 
tions, exert  a  strong  influence  on  the  number,  timing,  and  objectives 
of  intergovernmental  meetings  on  particular  commodity  problems. 
(See  ''Commodity  Trade,"  page  155.) 

At  its  first  session,  the  Committee  on  Commodities  handled  various 
organizational  questions  and  certain  questions  of  substance  on  which 
the  Conference  and  Board  had  requested  early  action.  It  drew  up 
draft  rules  of  procedure;  formulated  an  extensive  program  of  work 
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aimed  both  at  promoting  action  on  individual  commodities  and  carry- 
ing forward  the  more  general,  across-the-board  approach  to  commodity 
problems  started  by  the  CICT;  and  approved  plans  for  three  subsidiary 
bodies — a  Permanent  Subcommittee,  a  Permanent  Group  on  Syn- 
thetics and  Substitutes,  and  an  Ad  Hoc  Working  Party  on  the  Inter- 
national Organization  of  Commodity  Trade.  On  the  substantive 
side,  the  Committee  dealt  with  a  request  of  the  Board  that  its  first 
report  indicate  those  commodities  whose  market  situation  is  causing 
''particular  concern"  and  the  ''remedial  action  needed  in  the  form  of 
commodity  arrangements  or  other  specific  measures."  As  the  result 
of  its  review  of  the  current  commodity  situation,  it  made  recommenda- 
tions regarding  three  products  causing  "immediate  concern"  (cocoa, 
sugar,  and  coffee)  and  certain  other  products  which  it  felt  "required 
close  attention"  (copper,  cotton,  iron  ore,  lead  and  zinc,  rice,  rubber, 
tea,  tobacco,  and  vegetable  oils).  Time  did  not  permit  it  to  discuss 
the  other  products;  therefore,  the  second  list  was  not  considered 
definitive. 

Of  long-range  significance  in  this  connection  were  the  precedents 
established  for  relating  the  Committee's  activities  on  particular  com- 
modities to  the  work  and  responsibihties  of  the  established  commodity 
organizations,  such  as  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization,  the 
various  independent  commodity  councils,  and  study  groups.  These 
groups  had  sent  representatives  to  take  part  in  the  Committee's  work 
and  to  offer  full  cooperation  with  the  Committee.  The  Committee 
in  turn  endorsed  the  activities  of  these  groups  and  welcomed  the 
prospect  of  working  closely  with  them  through  a  regular  exchange  of 
information,  reports,  and  observers.  The  Committee's  recommenda- 
tions on  particular  products  were,  in  general,  designed  to  endorse  and 
encourage  work  already  underway  in  these  speciaHzed  bodies. 

Committee  on  Manufactures  (Geneva,  August  10-20,  1965) 

The  first  part  of  the  first  session  of  the  Committee  on  Manufactures 
adopted,  without  change,  its  terms  of  reference  as  proposed  by  the 
Trade  and  Development  Board.  The  Committee  also  agreed  or 
rules  of  procedure  very  similar  to  those  adopted  for  its  own  use  by 
the  Board,  and  developed  a  work  program  drawm  in  part  from  its 
terms  of  reference  and  designed  to  achieve  the  objective  of  expanding 
and  developing  exports  of  manufactures  and  semimanufactures  by 
the  less  developed  countries.  Additionally,  the  Committee  recom- 
mended the  establishment  of  a  34-member  subsidiary  body  to  consider 
further  the  question  of  the  granting  and  extension  of  preferences  in 
favor  of  developing  coimtries.  The  second  part  of  the  Committee's 
first  session  was  scheduled  for  February  28-March  8,  1966. 
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Committee  on  Shipping  (Geneva,  November  8-23,  1965) 

At  its  first  session,  the  Committee  on  Shipping  adopted  rules  of 
procedure  and  its  program  of  work.  In  considering  and  adopting 
the  latter,  the  greater  part  of  the  Committee's  time  was  devoted  to 
items  concerning  ''Establishment  of  National  and  Regional  Consulta- 
tion Machinery''  and  ''Level  and  Structure  of  Freight  Rates,  Con- 
ferences Practices  and  Adequacy  of  Shipping  Services."  With 
regard  to  the  first  of  these  items,  compromise  wording  was  agreed 
upon  which  reads:  "The  Secretariat  should  .  .  .  prepare  one  or  several 
models  for  establishing  consultation  machinery  adaptable  to  the  need 
of  varying  economic  and  other  conditions  in  different  parts  of  the 
world.  This  study  should  include  the  question  of  the  participation 
of  government  and  port  authorities  in  such  consultative  machinery." 
On  the  latter  item,  the  Committee  unanimously  accepted  a  compromise 
solution  whereby  the  Secretariat  is  to  prepare  for  the  Committee's 
approval  the  outline  of  a  study  on  the  level  and  structure  of  freight 
rates,  practices  of  shipping  conferences,  and  adequacy  of  shipping 
services,  together  with  an  explanation  of  the  proposed  study's  objec- 
tives. If  approved,  the  Secretariat  will  submit  a  progress  report  on 
the  study  to  the  second  regular  session  of  the  Committee. 

Committee  on  Invisibles  and  Financing  Related  to  Trade  (Geneva, 
December  6-22,  1965) 

This  Committee  covers  two  broad  fields  of  activity:  invisibles 
(mainly  transactions  arising  in  the  field  of  shipping,  insurance  and 
reinsurance,  toiu-ism,  and  in  connection  with  transfer  of  technology) ; 
and  international  financing  (mainly  items  relating  to  the  adequacy 
of  the  rates  of  growth  of  developing  countries,  the  net  flow  and 
effective  use  of  financial  resources  available  to  developing  countries, 
problems  of  debt  servicing,  compensatory  and  supplementary 
financing) . 

At  the  first  part  of  its  first  session,  the  Committee  adopted  its 
program  of  work  and  acted  on  a  number  of  organizational  matters. 
The  program  of  work  on  invisibles  adopted  by  the  Committee  consists 
of  a  series  of  studies  to  be  undertaken  by  the  Secretariat  of  the 
UNCTAD  or  by  groups  of  experts  covering  such  subjects  as  improve- 
ment of  statistical  data  on  invisible  transactions  (in  close  cooperation 
with  the  International  Monetary  Fund  and  the  Statistical  Office  of 
the  United  Nations) ;  questions  concerning  insurance  and  reinsurance 
legislation ;  investment  policy  of  insurance  and  reinsurance  institutions ;  i 
the  development  of  national  insurance  and  reinsurance  markets;  and 
uniform  clauses  for  marine  insurance.  The  studies  wiU  also  cover 
the  development  of  tourist  potential  on  a  selected  country  basis 
and  a  review  of  the  worldwide  pattern  of  tourist  travel.    The  Secre- 
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tariat  will  work  in  close  consultation  with  other  organizations  of 
the  United  Nations  on  these  studies. 

The  Committee's  program  of  work  on  financing  related  to  trade 
also  consists  mainly  of  a  series  of  studies.  These  will  cover  rates  of 
growth  for  developing  countries;  measurement  of  net  flows  of  financial 
resources;  ways  and  means  for  increasing  these  net  flows;  reviews  of 
the  terms,  coordination,  and  effectiveness  of  aid;  problem  of  debt 
servicing;  examination  of  the  study  now  being  carried  out  by  the 
International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development  (IBRD) 
on  suppliers'  credits  and  credit  insurance;  the  Horowitz  Proposal 
('^Development  Financing  Plan") ;  the  IBRD  staff  report  on  supple- 
mentary financial  measures;  and  the  second  report  of  the  Group  of 
Experts  on  payments  arrangements  between  developing  countries. 

The  Committee  decided  to  hold  a  special  session  in  New  York  in 
February  1966  to  continue  a  discussion,  begun  in  Geneva  in  December, 
of  a  report  of  a  Group  of  Experts  on  international  monetary  issues. 
Later  in  1966,  the  Committee  will  resume  and  conclude  its  first  session. 

The  United  States  is  participating  in  the  new  U.N.  trade  machinery 
in  a  sincere  attempt  to  devise  feasible  international  solutions  for  some 
of  the  severe  economic  problems  faced  by  the  developing  countries. 
Measures  to  increase  trade  and  speed  the  development  of  those  coun- 
tries reflect  our  own  desires  to  improve  their  prosperity  and  welfare 

General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (jGATT^ 

The  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (GATT)  is  the 
principal  instrument  through  which  the  United  States  works  with 
other  nations  to  reduce  barriers  to  trade  throughout  most  of  the 
world.  It  is  essentially  a  reciprocal  trade  agreement  whose  mutual 
rights  and  obligations  apply  to  aU  of  the  contracting  parties  to  the 
Agreement.  The  GATT  is  not  a  U.N.  body,  but  the  work  in  the 
trade  field  undertaken  within  the  United  Nations  is  closely  related  to 
that  of  the  GATT. 

One  of  the  United  States  most  important  activities  in  the  GATT 
is  its  participation  in  the  Kennedy  Round  of  tariff  negotiations  in 
Geneva.  This  is  the  most  ambitious  effort  for  trade  liberalization 
ever  undertaken  and  represents  the  first  attempt  to  negotiate  a 
relaxation  of  aU  types  of  obstructions  to  freer  trade — both  tariff  and 
nontariff  barriers — in  both  industrial  and  agricultural  products. 
The  United  States  continued  its  active  role  in  the  Kennedy  Round 
throughout  1965.  The  examination  of  lists  of  industrial  items  various 
countries  proposed  to  except  from  linear  tariff  reductions  continued 
throughout  the  year;  agricultural  offers  were  tabled  in  September 
by  most  participants;  and  bilateral  discussions  with  a  number  of 
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less  developed  countries  were  conducted  to  determine  a  basis  for  their 
participation  in  the  Kennedy  Round.  Finally,  discussions  were 
initiated  to  consider  specific  sectors  (e.g.,  chemicals,  steel,  textiles). 
All  these  measures  are  necessary  preliminaries  to  the  final  stages  of 
the  Kennedy  Round  which  should  be  reached  in  1966  and  1967. 

Another  important  accomplishment  of  the  GATT  in  1965  was  its 
establishment  of  the  Committee  on  Trade  and  Development  to  deal 
with  the  trade  problems  of  less  developed  countries.  The  Committee 
itself,  whose  legal  foundation  is  a  new  Part  IV  of  the  General  Agree- 
ment which  opened  for  ratification  in  February  1965  and  which  will 
be  annexed  to  the  General  Agreement,  undertook  during  the  year 
a  systematic  study  of  a  number  of  problems  of  particular  interest 
to  developing  coimtries.  These  studies  were  conducted  by  subgroups 
of  the  Committee  and  included  such  topics  as  the  removal  of  quan- 
titative restrictions  against  products  of  particular  interest  to  less 
developed  countries;  the  identification  of  products  of  export  interest 
to  such  countries;  the  pros  and  cons  of  preferential  trading  arrange- 
ments, adjustment  assistance  measures,  trade  information,  and 
technical  assistance;  and  proposed  amendments  to  the  text  of  the 
General  Agreement  on  behalf  of  developing  nations.  All  these  efforts 
are  aimed  at  insuring  that  developing  countries  can  increasingly 
find  the  means  to  raise  standards  of  living  and  promote  more  rapid 
economic  development  through  participation  in  international  trade 
and  through  a  sustained  growth  in  export  earnings. 

The  GATT  was  active  in  1965  in  a  number  of  other  fields  of  concern 
to  many  of  its  contracting  parties.  Discussions  were  held  on  regional 
trading  arrangements,  preferential  schemes,  and  import  restrictions 
imposed  by  some  countries  for  balance-of-payments  reasons,  all  of 
which  involved  the  interests  of  the  United  States  as  well  as  other 
countries.  The  United  States  was  granted  a  waiver  of  a  GATT 
obligation  in  connection  with  implementation  of  the  U.S.-Canadian 
automotive  agreement. 

The  General  Agreement  as  a  whole  pro\ddes  that  contracting  parties 
are  not  permitted  to  maintain  or  impose  quantitative  import  restric- 
tions unless  they  are  justified  under  special  circumstances  spelled 
out  in  the  Agreement.  With  the  exception  of  coal,  very  few  industrial 
items  of  significant  export  interest  to  the  United  States  remain  subject 
to  quantitative  restrictions  in  Western  Europe.  However,  a  ninnber 
of  agricultural  commodities  have  not  yet  been  liberalized.  The 
United  States  has  continued  to  utilize  the  consultation  procedures 
called  for  in  article  XXII  of  the  GATT  to  remove  these  restrictions. 
Following  our  consultations  with  Germany  during  the  past  2  years,  the 
United  States  achieved  in  1965  more  or  less  automatic  rencAval  of 
tenders  for  U.S.  exporters  for  sales  of  fresh  apples  and  pears,  and 
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canned  cherries;  Germany  established  sizable  quotas  for  dried  alfalfa, 
ice  cream  mix,  and  applesauce.  Germany  also  removed  certain 
import  licensing  arrangements  that  discriminated  against  U.S. 
bourbon.  Austria  eased  some  import  requirements  for  fresh  apples 
and  pears  in  1965.  The  French  have  progressively  increased  import 
quotas  on  various  items  of  fresh  and  canned  fruits  following  our 
consultation  of  several  years  in  Geneva  and  Paris  under  the  general 
complaint  procedures  of  article  XXIII  of  the  GATT. 

In  addition  to  actions  following  the  more  formal  procedures  of 
consultation  under  articles  XXII  and  XXIII,  a  number  of  countries 
in  1965  eased  import  restrictions  against  U.S.  products  in  accord  with 
their  general  GATT  obligations.  Denmark  and  France  liberalized 
certain  vegetables,  New  Zealand  liberalized  dried  fruits;  Japan  eased 
restrictions  on  a  variety  of  vegetables  and  animal  feed;  Finland 
liberalized  nuts  and  certain  oils;  Chile  liberalized  frozen  chicken, 
peas,  and  potatoes;  Norway  increased  import  quotas  for  fresh  apples 
and  a  few  other  agricultural  commodities. 

In  other  industrial  countries,  Japan  made  easier  imports  of  auto- 
mobiles while  Spain,  Finland,  and  Denmark  liberalized  a  number  of 
industrial  items  of  interest  to  U.S.  exporters. 

Commodity  Trade 

The  United  Nations  has  long  occupied  a  key  position  in  interna- 
tional action  on  commodity  problems,  through  the  work  of  its  sub- 
sidiary bodies  and  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  (FAO) — 
one  of  its  Specialized  Agencies — and  by  reason  of  certain  servicing 
and  coordinating  functions  vested  in  the  United  Nations  in  the  early 
postwar  period.  In  1965  this  pre-eminent  position  was  enhanced  by 
the  establishment  of  a  new  Committee  on  Commodities  within  the 
framework  of  UNCTAD  which  will  seek,  under  its  terms  of  reference, 
''to  promote  general  and  integrated  policies  in  the  commodity  field'' 
and  coordinate,  within  limits,  the  activities  of  all  bodies  active  in  this 
field.    (See  page  150). 

The  United  States  participates  fuUy  in  these  various  activities, 
both  because  of  its  direct  interests  as  a  major  exporter  and  importer 
of  primary  commodities  and  because  of  the  growing  importance  at- 
tached to  alleviating  the  trade  problems  of  developing  countries, 
most  of  whom  remain  heavily  dependent  on  primary  commodities 
for  their  export  earnings. 

During  the  year  a  number  of  meetings  were  held  on  individual 
commodities. 

At  the  request  of  the  International  Tin  Council,  a  U.N.  Tin  Con- 
ference was  held  at  U.N.  Headquarters,  New  York,  from  March  22 
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to  April  14,  1965.  The  Conference  drew  up  the  text  of  the  Third 
International  Tin  Agreement,  to  come  into  force  upon  expiration  of 
the  5-year  agreement  which  had  been  in  effect  since  July  1,  1961. 
This  was  the  first  negotiating  conference  convened  by  the  United 
Nations  since  the  establishment  of  the  UNCTAD  institutions  and 
it  was  formally  held  under  the  aegis  of  UNCTAD. 

Similarly,  a  U.N.  Sugar  Conference,  arranged  at  the  request  of  the 
International  Sugar  Council,  was  held  in  Geneva  from  September  20 
to  October  14,  1965,  under  the  aegis  of  UNCTAD.  The  purpose 
was  to  negotiate  a  new  International  Sugar  Agreement  to  come  into 
force  following  expiration  of  the  existing  agreement  on  December  31, 
1965.  The  economic  provisions  of  the  latter  agreement  had  expired 
at  the  end  of  1961,  leaving  in  force  only  those  administrative  pro- 
visions which  have  maintained  the  Sugar  Council  as  a  forum  for 
discussion  and  the  exchange  of  information.  Since  world  sugar  prices 
had  reached  extremely  low  levels  by  early  1965,  there  was  strong 
interest  in  a  new  price  stabilization  agreement.  The  Conference 
failed  to  make  any  substantial  progress  towards  resolving  the  issues 
involved  in  a  new  agreement,  however.  In  adjourning,  it  instructed 
the  Secretary  General  of  UNCTAD  to  arrange,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  Executive  Director  of  the  Sugar  Council,  consultations  with 
governments  on  the  technical  and  policy  issues  involved,  and  to 
convene  a  second  session  of  the  Conference  in  the  spring  of  1966  or 
as  soon  thereafter  as  a  successful  outcome  appears  likely.  In  addition, 
the  Conference  adopted  a  protocol  extending  the  existing  agreement 
for  1  year. 

The  Secretary  General  of  UNCTAD  also  convened  two  meetings 
during  the  year  of  Working  Party  1  of  the  U.N.  Cocoa  Conference, 
which  had  met  in  1963  and,  failing  to  reach  agreement,  had  adjourned 
subject  to  a  similar  request  that  the  UNCTAD  Secretary  General  keep 
the  situation  under  review.  The  first  meeting  of  the  Working  Party, 
in  June,  reviewed  developments  since  the  breakdown  of  the  1963 
negotiations,  had  a  preliminary  exchange  of  views  on  possible  remedies 
for  the  unsatisfactory  state  of  the  market,  and  agreed  to  meet  again 
not  later  than  January  1966  to  consider  the  resumption  of  negoti- 
ations for  an  International  Cocoa  Agreement.  The  second  meeting, 
in  October,  discussed  certain  proposals  for  short-term  remedial  meas- 
ures which  had  been  put  forward  in  the  UNCTAD  Committee  on 
Commodities.  It  was  decided  that  any  remedial  measures  would 
have  to  be  considered  in  the  context  of  a  long-term  international 
cocoa  agreement. 

In  addition,  there  were  meetings  during  the  year  of  the  U.N. 
Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  Tungsten  and  of  the  International  Lead  and 
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Zinc  Study  Group,  originally  sponsored  by  the  United  Nations  and 
still  serviced  by  the  UNCTAD  Secretariat. 

In  the  agricultural  field,  the  FAO  Committee  on  Commodity  Prob- 
lems (CCP)  broadened  the  scope  of  its  attention  to  individual  commodity 
problems.  Ad  hoc  meetings  or  meetings  of  regularly  consti- 
tuted subsidiary  bodies  were  held  diu^ing  the  year  on  grains,  rice, 
cocoa,  tea,  citrus  fruits,  fats  and  oils,  and  jute,  kenaf  and  allied  fibers. 
The  CCP  approved  a  recommendation  that  its  Group  on  Coconut  and 
Coconut  Products  be  reconstituted  as  the  Study  Group  on  Oilseeds, 
Oils  and  Fats,  and  that  it  cover  in  principle  all  these  products  but 
pay  particular  attention  to  coconut,  gTound  nut,  and  palm  products. 
The  CCP  also  established  a  Study  Group  on  Bananas,  upon  recom- 
mendation of  an  earlier  ad  hoc  meeting  on  this  product. 

There  are  a  number  of  autonomous  specialized  commodity  organi- 
zations which  are  technically  outside  the  U.N.  framework  but  which 
voluntarily  report  to,  and  cooperate  with,  the  U.N.  bodies  concerned 
with  commodity  trade,  in  particular,  the  new  UNCTAD  committee 
on  commodities  (see  page  150).  These  groups  include  study  groups 
on  rubber,  cotton,  and  wool,  and  the  commodity  councils  administering 
agreements  in  coffee,  sugar,  wheat,  tin,  and  olive  oil. 

Economic  Commission  for  Europe  (ECE^ 

The  United  States,  which  is  the  only  nonregional  member  of  the 
Economic  Commission  for  Europe  (ECE),  continued  to  participate 
actively  in  its  work  during  1965.  The  United  States  was  represented 
by  a  seven-man  delegation  at  the  20th  plenary  session  of  the  Com- 
mission (April  21-May  8)  and  also  participated  ia  the  following 
subsidiary  bodies  of  the  Commission:  Committee  on  Agricultural 
Problems;  Coal  Committee;  Conference  of  European  Statisticians; 
Electric  Power  Committee;  Gas  Committee;  Committee  on  Housing, 
Buildiug  and  Planning;  Inland  Transport  Committee;  Committee  on 
the  Development  of  Trade;  Steel  Committee;  and  Timber  Committee. 
The  United  States  was  also  represented  at  some  of  the  sessions  of  the 
numerous  subcommittees  and  working  groups. 

Overall  committee  activity  is  directed  toward  considering  measures 
for  raisiQg  the  level  of  European  economic  activity  and  for  strengthen- 
ing the  economic  relations  of  the  European  countries  among  them- 
selves and  with  other  countries  of  the  world.  The  Commission  is  the 
only  European  organization  which  includes  aU  countries  of  Europe  in 
its  membership.  This  provides  a  framework  for  the  systematic 
examination  or  confrontation,  as  the  case  may  be,  of  the  differing 
economic  views  and  policies  of  Eastern  and  Western  Europe.  While 
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the  Commission  may  help  to  build  bridges  between  East  and  West, 
its  deliberations  also  reflect  the  differences  between  East  and  West. 

The  two  policy  issues  that  dominated  the  20th  session  of  the 
Commission  were  the  nature  of  ECE^s  relation  with  UNCTAD,  and 
plans  for  further  work  in  the  field  of  East- West  trade.  In  regard  to 
UNCTAD,  the  West  proposed  that  ECE  undertake  only  those  ac- 
tivities falling  within  its  field  of  competence,  while  the  East  urged 
that  a  study  be  made  of  the  extent  to  which  trade  relations  of  ECE 
are  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  international  trade  adopted 
by  UNCTAD.  The  solution  adopted  by  the  Commission,  which  was 
in  accord  with  the  Western  view,  was  that  the  ECE  should  give  high 
priority  to  those  activities  falling  within  the  terms  of  reference  of  the 
Commission  and  its  subsidiary  bodies  with  a  view  to  the  fulfillment 
of  its  tasks  related  to  UNCTAD.  In  addition,  ECE  directed  its 
Committee  on  the  Development  of  Trade  to  make  a  detailed  study 
of  the  recommendations  of  UNCTAD  within  the  Committee^s  field  of 
competence  and  to  continue  its  activities  toward  implementing  these 
recommendations.  When  this  recommendation  came  before  the  14th 
session  of  the  Committee  (October  18-November  6),  the  East  and 
West  were  unable  to  agree  on  which  UNCTAD  recommendations 
should  be  selected  for  study  and  instead  compromised  by  recommend- 
ing ways  in  which  the  ECE  could  cooperate  with  UNCTAD. 

With  respect  to  East- West  trade,  ECE  at  its  20th  session  supported 
continuation  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Group  to  study  problems  of  East- West 
trade  and  requested  the  Committee  on  the  Development  of  Trade  to 
indicate  to  the  Ad  Hoc  Group  areas  where  it  should  concentrate  its 
work.  At  the  Committee  meeting  the  West  suggested  that  the  Ad 
Hoc  Group  continue  its  studies  of  selected  problems  in  East- West 
trade.  The  East  was  adamant  that  the  Group  be  directed  immedi- 
ately to  draft  recommendations  for  removing  obstacles  to  East- West 
trade.  No  solution  was  reached,  and  the  issue  was  in  effect  deferred 
to  the  next  plenary  session  of  ECE. 

There  were  fewer  political  overtones  to  other  substantive  issues  that 
came  before  the  20th  session  of  the  Commission.  The  East  made  its 
usual  attacks  on  ' 'sub-regional  economic  groupings"  as  barriers  to 
trade,  and  called  for  a  stepping  up  of  ECE's  work  on  scientific  and 
technical  subjects  and  a  greater  exchange  of  scientific  and  technical 
information.  This  was  opposed  by  the  West  to  prevent  enlarging  the 
flow  of  Western  technology  to  the  East  (except  on  a  strictly  quid  pro 
quo  basis). 

An  attack  on  U.S.  policy  in  Viet-Nam  came  during  the  debate  on  the 
work  of  the  Commission  as  a  whole.  All  Eastern  speakers,  including 
the  Soviet  Vice  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  condemned  what  they 
labeled  ''U.S.  aggression  in  Viet-Nam"  and  called  for  removal  of  U.S. 
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troops  and  weapons  and  peaceful  reunification  of  the  country  in  line 
with  the  Geneva  accords.  The  U.S.  Representative,  Walter  Kotsch- 
nig,  in  his  reply  repeated  President  Johnson's  oft'er  to  meet  anywhere, 
any  time,  for  negotiations  without  prior  conditions  and  referred  to  the 
U.S.  offer  to  spearhead  a  vast  program  of  economic  improvement  for 
Southeast  Asia  (see  pages  99  and  163). 

During  1965  the  United  States  participated  actively  in  ECE's 
work  in  agriculture,  particularly  on  the  standardization  of  perishable 
foodstuffs,  which  will  facilitate  trade  in  such  commodities.  The 
United  States  was  also  represented  in  the  Working  Party  on  the  Con- 
struction of  Motor  Vehicles  which  has  been  developing  international 
standards  for  motor  vehicle  parts,  and  took  part  in  an  ECE  group 
which  has  been  examining  problems  arising  in  connection  with  the  use 
of  containers  in  international  trade  between  the  United  States  and 
Europe. 

Pursuant  to  an  ECOSOC  resolution  of  December  16,  1963,  a  Com- 
mittee of  Experts  and  its  subsidiary  bodies  have  been  working  under 
the  auspices  of  the  ECE  to  harmonize  regulations  for  the  transport 
of  dangerous  goods.  The  United  States  was  represented  at  the  Fourth 
session  of  the  Committee  (September  29-October  1)  where  regulations 
for  classifying,  packing,  and  labeling  dangerous  goods  were  reviewed 
and  revisions  suggested. 

The  Conference  of  European  Statisticians  has  been  a  major  con- 
tributor to  the  work  of  the  U.N.  Statistical  Commission  on  making 
national  income  and  accounts  statistics  comparable  between  countries 
with  different  economic  systems.  With  respect  to  the  statistical 
output  of  the  Commission  as  a  whole,  the  United  States  and  a  number 
of  other  countries  have  recommended  rationalizing  output  and 
reducing  the  number  of  statistical  questionnaires  circulated  by  the 
Commission.  The  October  session  of  the  Conference  of  European 
Statisticians  directed  the  secretariat  to  study  the  question  and  report 
to  the  Conference's  next  session. 

On  the  basis  of  reciprocity  the  United  States  has  contributed  data 
to  and  participated  in  a  number  of  economic  and  technical  studies. 
While  this  requires  a  significant  output  by  various  domestic  agencies, 
the  studies  produced  provide  useful  information  on  the  European 
area  not  available  elsewhere. 

The  1965  sessions  of  the  Coal,  Steel,  and  Timber  Committees 
reviewed,  inter  alia,  production  and  market  situations  in  the  respective 
member  countries,  and  the  U.S.  export  potential  was  made  clear. 
The  U.S.  Delegate  to  the  Coal  Committee,  T.  Reed  Scollon,  announced 
that  a  coal  study  tour  for  the  ECE  Coal  Committee  would  be  held  in  the 
United  States  in  1966.  The  Committee  on  Housing,  Building  and 
Planning  agreed  to  give  greater  attention  to  socioeconomic  aspects 
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of  housing  problems  in  its  work  program,  a  decision  which  had  strong 
support  from  the  United  States. 

Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East  {ECAFE) 

ECAFE,  which  has  26  members,  includes  in  its  geographic  scope 
the  Far  East  and  Asian  nations  extending  from  Iran  in  the  west  to 
Japan,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand  in  the  east.  Indonesia  withdrew 
its  membership  in  1965  following  its  withdrawal  from  the  United 
Nations,  while  Singapore  became  a  member  upon  joining  the  United 
Nations. 

The  United  States,  which  participates  as  one  of  the  nonregional 
members,  joined  ECAFE  when  it  was  established  in  1947  to  promote 
measures  for  the  reconstruction  and  economic  development  of  postwar 
Asia. 

ECAFE's  activities  initially  developed  along  three  main  lines: 
first,  factfinding,  research,  and  analysis;  next,  recommendations  for 
governmental  and  intergovernmental  action;  and,  finally,  the  render- 
ing of  advisory  services.  During  the  ensuing  years  ECAFE  activities 
have  shifted  from  study  and  research  to  concrete  action.  The  Com- 
mission's annual  session  in  1960  approved  a  resolution  calling  for 
regional  cooperation.  Subsequently,  the  Executive  Secretary  set 
down  basic  goals  for  regional  collaboration  not  only  in  trade  and 
industry,  but  also  in  overall  planning,  agriculture,  transport  and 
communications,  water  resources  development,  and  other  fields. 
This  regional  trend  was  furthered  by  the  first  Asian  Ministerial  Con- 
ference on  Economic  Cooperation  convened  at  Manila  in  Decembers 
1963.  Among  its  recommendations  was  the  early  establishment  of 
an  Asian  Development  Bank. 

Nam  Ngum  Dam  and  Asian  Development  Bank 

Two  major  ECAFE  projects — the  Asian  Development  Bank  and 
arrangements  for  financing  the  Nam  Ngum  Dam  in  Laos — came  to 
fruition  in  1965.  The  groundwork  for  both  projects,  however,  had 
been  carefully  laid  at  ECAFE  sessions  over  more  than  a  decade. 

The  Nam  Ngum  Dam  project  was  launched  at  a  special  session  of 
the  Committee  for  the  Coordination  of  Investigations  of  the  Lower 
Mekong  Basin  (Mekong  Committee)  held  May  10  and  11,  1965,  in 
Bangkok.  At  that  meeting,  a  representative  of  the  President's 
special  assistant  on  Southeast  Asia,  Eugene  Black,  announced  that 
the  U.S.  President  would  ask  Congress  to  provide  one-half  of  the 
funds  (approximately  $12.1  million)  to  build  the  first  stage  of  the 
Nam  Ngum  Dam.  On  June  1  President  Johnson  sent  a  special 
message  to  Congress  which  included  a  request  for  these  funds.  The 
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dam  is  to  be  constructed  on  a  Mekong  tributary  in  Laos  under  the 
administration  of  the  World  Bank. 

Concerted  efforts  to  estabhsh  the  Asian  Development  Bank  (ADB) 
began  in  June  1965  when  ECAFE  convened  the  first  of  several  meet- 
ings that  culminated  in  the  signing  of  the  Bank^s  charter  at  a  Con- 
ference of  Plenipotentiaries  at  Manila  on  December  4.  Eugene  Black 
headed  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  meeting  in  June,  when  he  announced 
the  U.S.  intention,  subject  to  legislative  approval,  to  subscribe  $200 
million  of  the  Bank's  proposed  $1  billion  capitalization.  While  the 
Bank's  loan  terms  will  be  similar  to  those  offered  by  the  World  Bank, 
its  charter  permits  it  to  administer  special  development  funds  con- 
tributed by  either  member  or  nonmember  countries. 

At  the  Manila  Conference  in  December,  22  participating  countries, 
including  the  United  States,  signed  the  agreement  which  would 
remain  open  for  signature  until  January  31,  1966.  ECAFE  regional 
member  countries  pledged  close  to  $650  million  of  the  $1  billion 
capitalization,  including  a  $200  million  contribution  from  Japan, 
$93  million  from  India,  and  $85  million  from  Australia. 

Mekong  Committee 

The  Mekong  Committee,  comprising  Cambodia,  Laos,  Thailand, 
and  Viet-Nam,  operates  under  the  aegis  of  ECAFE,  and  maintains 
its  headquarters  in  Bangkok.  The  United  States  has  actively  sup- 
ported the  Mekong  Committee  program  since  the  Committee  was 
organized  8  years  ago,  and  gave  assistance  in  1965  to  four  general 
programs  involving  more  than  one  country — ^namely,  an  inventory 
of  physical  and  social  resources  of  the  river  and  basin  areas;  a  com- 
puter-based systems  analysis  of  the  river  flow;  a  hydrological  spare 
parts  and  replacement  project;  and  a  feasibility  study  of  a  proposed 
Pa  Mong  multi-purpose  dam  on  the  mainstream  of  the  Mekong 
Eiver  between  Laos  and  Thailand.  The  Nam  Ngum  Dam,  already 
mentioned,  is  the  largest  Mekong  project  to  which  the  United  States 
is  contributing.  There  are  two  other  mainstream  dams  in  various 
planning  stages,  the  Sambor  and  the  Tonle  Sap  in  Cambodia. 

Secretariat  Activities 

The  work  of  the  ECAFE  Secretariat  in  Bangkok  is  handled  by 
seven  functional  divisions:  research  and  planning,  water  resources 
development,  industries,  trade,  transport  and  communications, 
social  affairs,  and  a  joint  ECAFE/FAO  agriculture  division.  A 
priority  project  in  its  work  program  is  the  Asian  Highway,  which  will 
connect  countries  in  Asia  by  a  direct  route  from  Saigon/Singapore  to 
Ankara  via  Tehran.    In  recognition  of  the  importance  the  ECAFE 
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countries  attach  to  the  Asian  Highway,  a  Coordinating  Committee 
at  the  ministerial  level  was  established  in  1964.  The  Committee's 
first  session  was  held  at  Bangkok  in  April  1965.  The  United  States, 
although  not  a  member  of  the  Committee,  has  supported  the  concept 
of  the  Asian  Highway,  primarily  through  bilateral  aid  to  member 
countries. 

Second  Asian  Ministerial  Conference  and  Other  Meetings 

ECAFE  convened  a  second  Ministerial  Conference  on  Economic 
Cooperation  at  Manila  from  November  29  to  December  1,  1965. 
Since  the  meeting  was  held  just  prior  to  the  signing  of  the  ADB's 
charter,  its  deliberations  concerned  primarily  the  plans  for  the 
Bank  and  selection  of  ^lanila  as  the  Bank's  future  site.  The  Con- 
ference also  adopted  a  comprehensive  resolution  on  ''dynamic  Asian 
economic  cooperation"  calling  for  accelerated  ECAFE  programs  in 
seven  areas:  regional  harmonization  of  development  plans,  regional 
trade  liberalization,  industrialization  and  natural  resources  develop- 
ment, the  Asian  Highway,  regional  telecommunications,  typhoon 
damage  control,  and  demographic  problems.  The  resolution  also 
recommended  setting  up  a  study  group  to  examine  a  regional 
payments  arrangement  and  the  establishment  of  national  shippers' 
councils  that  might  ultimately  lead  to  a  regional  shippers'  council. 

During  1965  the  United  States  participated  in  all  major  ECAFE 
meetings  to  which  it  was  invited.  These  included  the  plenary 
meeting  at  Wellington,  New  Zealand,  in  ]\Iarch,  and  the  annual 
meetings  of  the  standing  committees  on  Trade  and  on  Industry  and 
Natural  Resources.  Other  meetings  dealt  with  housing,  planning  of 
energy  resources,  typhoon  damage  control,  inland  waterways,  the 
development  of  petroleum  resources,  and  industrialization.  The 
Asian  Conference  on  Industrialization,  which  met  in  December  at 
]\Ianila,  recommended  the  establishment  of  two  new  ECAFE  bodies, 
a  permanent  Asian  Conference  on  Industrialization  meeting  every  3 
years,  and  an  Asian  Industrial  Development  Council.  This  Con- 
ference at  Manila  was  a  major  attempt  of  ECAFE  countries  to 
examine  the  problems  of  industrialization  in  a  coordinated  regional 
effort. 

Economic  and  Social  Development  in  Southeast  Asia 

The  President,  in  a  speech  delivered  April  7,  1965,  at  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  proposed  an  expanded  cooperative  effort  for  the  acceler- 
ated economic  and  social  development  of  Southeast  Asia.  He  invited 
the  countries  of  the  region  to  take  the  initiative  in  developing  cooper- 
ative programs  and  called  on  the  industrialized  nations  of  the  world  to 
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join  the  United  States  in  supporting  such  efforts  for  the  accelerated 
development  of  the  area.  He  also  named  Eugene  Black,  former 
President  of  the  World  Bank,  as  his  special  adviser  for  this  under- 
taking and  pledged  a  substantial  U.S.  investment  in  support  of  such 
a  program.    He  said: 

The  first  step  is  for  the  countries  of  Southeast  Asia  to  associate  themselves  in 
a  greatly  expanded  cooperative  effort  for  development  .... 

The  United  Nations  is  already  actively  engaged  in  development  in  this 
area  ....  And  I  would  hope  .  .  .  that  the  Secretary-General  of  the 
United  Nations  could  use  the  prestige  of  his  great  office  and  his  deep  knowledge 
of  Asia  to  initiate,  as  soon  as  possible,  with  the  countries  of  that  area,  a  plan  for 
cooperation  in  increased  development. 

For  our  part,  I  will  ask  the  Congress  to  join  in  a  billion-dollar  American  in- 
vestment in  this  effort  as  soon  as  it  is  underway  .... 

While  the  specific  proposals  in  that  speech  were  directed  toward 
Southeast  Asia,  the  United  States  in  1965  sought  to  implement  the 
principles  underlying  that  speech  in  a  broader,  regional  framework. 
From  this  speech  came  the  decision  to  respond  to  Asian  initiatives 
by  joining  the  Asian  Development  Bank  as  a  capital  subscriber. 
It  also  led  to  increased  U.S.  support  for  such  ECAFE-sponsored 
activities  as  the  Mekong  River  development. 

After  the  President's  speech  the  riparian  countries  of  the  Mekong 
Committee  outlined  a  preliminary  plan  for  the  comprehensive  de- 
velopment of  the  Lower  Mekong  Basin.  Their  decision  to  ask  for 
financing  of  the  Nam  Ngum  Dam  in  Laos  was  a  major  example  of 
Asian  response  to  the  President's  pledge  of  support  for  Southeast 
Asian  development. 

Economic  Commission  for  Latin  America  (ECLA) 

As  a  member  of  the  Economic  Commission  for  Latin  America 
(ECLA)  the  United  States  participated  in  the  Commission's  biennial 
plenary  session  in  Mexico  City,  May  6-17,  1965.  ECLA  has  been  a 
leader  in  working  toward  economic  integration  of  the  region  and, 
accordingly,  the  session  was  mainly  devoted  to  the  analysis  and 
discussion  of  the  progress  of  the  two  regional  integration  movements — 
the  Central  American  Common  Market  (CACM)  and  the  Latin 
American  Free  Trade  Association  (LAFTA) .  Pursuant  to  one  of  the 
resolutions  adopted  by  the  session,  ECLA  subsequently  convened  a 
special  meeting  of  governmental  experts  on  economic  integration  at 
Santiago,  September  27-October  4,  1965,  which  was  restricted  to 
representatives  from  Latin  American  countries  and  to  a  few  repre- 
sentatives from  international  agencies  doing  work  related  to  Latin 
American  integration. 
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ECLA  cooperated  with  other  U.N.  organizations  in  conducting  two 
important  conferences:  the  Conference  on  the  Application  of  Science 
and  Technology  to  the  Development  of  Latin  America,  which  was 
organized  jointly  with  UNESCO  and  held  at  Santiago  in  September 
1965,  and  the  Latin  American  Conference  on  Children  and  Youth  in 
National  Development,  held  under  the  joint  sponsorship  of  ECLA, 
the  Latin  American  Institute  for  Economic  and  Social  Planning,  and 
UNICEF  at  ECLA's  headquarters  in  Santiago.  At  the  latter 
meeting,  recommendations  to  Latin  American  governments  were 
agreed  upon  for  improving  mother  and  child  care  programs.  The 
United  States  sent  delegations  to  both  conferences. 

Within  its  regular  progTam  of  activities,  ECLA  prepared  various 
studies  and  documents  on  economic  integration.  It  issued  the 
Economic  Survey  of  Latin  America,  1964,  one  of  the  best  sources  of 
economic  and  statistical  information  on  the  region.  Another  pub- 
lished study  dealt  with  the  evolution,  present  state,  and  prospects  of 
transport  in  the  region.  Other  studies  were  carried  forward  on 
development  problems  in  electric  power,  industrialization,  and 
agriculture. 

The  ECLA  Secretariat  continues  to  work  closely  with  the  Latin 
American  Institute  for  Economic  and  Social  Planning,  which  con- 
ducts seminars  and  intensive  training  courses  at  the  request  of  gov- 
ernments and  offers  regular  courses  for  Latin  American  students  in 
programing  and  planning  for  economic  and  social  development. 

Economic  Commission  for  Africa  (EGA) 

The  United  States  continued  during  1965  to  give  active  support 
and  encouragement  to  the  various  programs  carried  on  by  the  Eco- 
nomic Commission  for  Africa  (ECA),  which  is  playing  a  major  role 
in  fostermg  economic  cooperation  and  development  on  the  African 
Continent.  Although  the  United  States  is  not  a  member  of  ECA,  we 
maintain  a  full-time  liaison  officer  for  work  with  the  secretariat  in 
Addis  Ababa,  attend  the  more  important  ECA  meetings,  and  provide 
some  technical  experts  at  its  request. 

The  major  development  in  1965  was  the  decision  of  Eastern  African 
governments  to  establish  an  Economic  Community  of  Eastern  Africa. 
At  a  conference  convened  by  ECA  at  Lusaka,  Zambia,  October  26  to 
November  4,  1965,  representatives  of  Burundi,  Ethiopia,  Kenya, 
Malawi,  Rwanda,  Tanzania,  Uganda,  and  Zambia  unanimously 
adopted  a  resolution  recommending  to  their  governments  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  Economic  Community.  The  ^Malagasy  Republic  and 
Somalia  were  not  present  but  w^ere  expected  to  participate,  as  weU  as 
Mauritius.    The  Community  would  also  hope  to  include  Southern 
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Rhodesia  when  political  conditions  permit.  The  U.S.  Observer  at 
the  Lusaka  Meeting,  William  Kling,  congratulated  the  delegates  on 
their  decision,  saying,  ''Such  cooperation  makes  possible  the  efficient 
utilization  of  resources  by  a  division  of  labor  among  the  participating 
states  and  is  important  in  raising  the  living  standards  of  the  people. 
A  great  by-product  too  of  such  cooperation  is  amity  that  leads  to 
African  unity  and  to  world  peace."  He  stated  further  that  "We  will 
want  to  know  how  U.S.  programs  can  advance  economic  development 
under  the  new  Community." 

EGA  plans  to  hold  three  conferences  during  1966  in  West  Africa, 
Central  Africa,  and  North  Africa  with  the  same  objective  of  furthering 
regional  economic  cooperation.  The  Commission  already  has  sub- 
regional  offices  at  Lusaka,  Leopoldville,  Niamey,  and  Tangier  to 
carry  out  its  subregional  program. 

The  United  States  attended  the  ECA  seventh  plenary  meeting 
at  Nairobi,  February  9-23,  1965.  At  that  meeting,  the  Honorable 
Samuel  Z.  Westerfield,  U.S.  Observer,  paid  tribute  to  ECA's  leader- 
ship in  ''strengthening  African  unity  and  fmrthering  economic  devel- 
opment through  concrete  problems." 

The  delegates  to  the  plenary,  in  addressing  themselves  to  the 
problems  of  social  and  economic  development  for  Africa,  came  to 
gTips  with  various  specific  problems,  including  the  reorganization 
of  the  Commission.  At  the  suggestion  of  its  Secretariat,  the  Commis- 
sion decided  to  hold  plenary  sessions  every  2  years  instead  of  each 
year.  All  standing  committees  were  abolished  and  replaced  by  work- 
ing parties,  each  to  be  composed  of  technicians  from  10  African 
countries  who  will  serve  as  technical  experts  rather  than  representa- 
tives of  their  countries.  The  working  parties  will  cover:  (1)  intra- 
African  trade,  (2)  monetary  management  and  intra- African  payments, 
(3)  industry  and  natiu-al  resources,  (4)  transport  and  telecommun- 
ications, (5)  agricultm-e,  (6)  manpower  and  training,  and  (7)  economic 
integTation.  The  working  parties  will  hold  their  first  meetings  in 
1966. 

ECA,  like  the  other  regional  economic  commissions  of  the  United 
Nations,  was  originaUy  set  up  by  ECOSOC  primarily  as  an  advisory, 
study,  and  consultative  body.  One  of  the  recurrent  themes  at  the 
seventh  plenary  session,  however,  was  that  ECA  had  passed  the  stage 
of  studies  and  recommendations  and  should  now  concentrate  on  finding 
practical  measures  for  regional  economic  cooperation. 

The  seventh  plenary  session  also  devoted  considerable  attention  to 
ECA's  eft'orts  to  establish  subregional  cooperation.  In  1964  the  ECA 
had  convened  major  conferences  on  industrial  coordination  in  West 
Africa  and  in  North  Africa.  The  Lusaka  Conference  in  1965  and  the 
other  subregional  conferences  to  be  held  in  1966  are  in  response  to  a 
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plenary  resolution  calling  for  regional  integration  at  a  subregional 
level. 

In  its  ongoing  programs,  the  EGA  Secretariat  in  1965  placed  empha- 
sis on  manpower  planning,  training,  and  telecommunications.  Nine 
training  courses  and  seminars  in  statistics,  public  administration,  and 
economic  planning  were  held  during  the  year.  The  Commission  also 
obtained  grants  from  donor  countries  to  carry  out  surveys  and  studies 
in  the  subregions.  EGA  and  the  Organization  of  African  Unity  (OAU) 
signed  an  agreement  in  November  outlining  their  respective  roles. 

One  of  EGA's  most  notable  achievements  is  its  sponsorship  of  the 
African  Development  Bank,  now  an  autonomous  institution  at 
Abidjan.  Another  institution  created  by  EGA  efforts  is  the  Institute 
for  Economic  Development  and  Planning  at  Dakar,  Senegal. 

Besides  participating  in  the  seventh  plenary  session  at  Nairobi  in 
February  and  the  Lusaka  Gonference,  the  United  States  was  repre- 
sented by  observer  delegates  at  the  Meeting  of  Experts  on  Gommon 
Genters  for  Specialized  Services  in  Surveying  and  Mapping  at  Addis 
Ababa  in  July  and  at  the  fourth  session  of  the  Gonference  of  African 
Statisticians  at  Addis  Ababa  in  November. 

Technical  Cooperation 

The  United  Nations  system  provides  technical  cooperation  and 
assistance  for  the  economic  and  social  development  of  the  world 
community  through  a  variety  of  mechanisms,  including  the  Specialized 
Agencies,  the  voluntary  programs,  and  the  Department  of  Economic 
and  Social  Affairs  of  the  U.N.  Secretariat. 

Two  of  the  most  important  programs — -both  funded  by  voluntary 
contributions — have  been  the  Special  Fund  and  the  Expanded  Pro- 
gram of  Technical  Assistance  (EPTA).  Under  EPTA,  assistance  is 
given  to  governments  in  formulating  national  development  plans,  in 
building  effective  governmental  administration  machinery,  and  in  a 
number  of  other  fields,  including  health,  education,  agricultural  and 
industrial  production,  power,  transportation,  and  communications. 
The  Special  Fund  engages  in  preinvestment  assistance  intended  to 
lay  the  groundwork  for  further  investment.  Its  projects  are  generally 
broader  in  scope  than  those  of  EPTA  and  include  such  activities  as 
surveys  of  natural  resources  and  industrial  feasibility  studies,  applied 
research  to  meet  differing  technological  requirements,  training  of 
skilled  manpower  in  key  industries,  and  economic  development 
planning.  These  two  programs  received  a  total  of  $156  million  in 
payments,  contributions,  and  pledges  in  1965. 

The  most  significant  development  in  the  technical  assistance  field 
during  1965 — and  one  urged  by  the  United  States  since  1961 — -was 
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the  approval  by  the  General  Assembly  on  November  22  of  the  merger, 
effective  January  1,  1966,  of  the  Special  Fund  and  EPTA  into  the 
United  Nations  Development  Program  (UNDP).  The  resolution, 
approved  by  a  vote  of  98  to  0,  ^^ith  9  abstentions,  affirmed  the  As- 
sembly's belief  that  the  consolidation  would  help  to  streamline  activi- 
ties, simplify  organizational  procedures,  and  increase  the  effectiveness 
of  the  existing  assistance  programs  while  retaining  their  special 
characteristics  and  operations. 

The  UNDP  ^^dll  be  headed  by  an  Administrator  (Paul  Hoffman, 
formerly  Managing  Director  of  the  Special  Fund)  and  a  Co-Adminis- 
trator (David  Owen,  formerly  Executive  Chairman  of  EPTA's 
Technical  Assistance  Board) . 

An  Inter-Agency  Consultative  Board  composed  of  the  heads  of  the 
participating  SpeciaUzed  Agencies  and  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency  will  advise  the  UNDP  and  will  be  chaired  by  the 
Administrator  or  Co-xidministrator.  It  wiU  replace  the  Special 
Fund's  Consultative  Board  and  EPTA's  Technical  Assistance  Board. 

At  the  intergovernmental  level,  a  37-member  Governing  Council, 
replacing  the  Special  Fund's  Governing  Council  and  EPTA's  Tech- 
nical Assistance  Committee,  will  provide  policy  guidance,  approve 
projects,  and  allocate  funds.  The  Council  mil  consist  of  19  members 
from  developing  countries,  17  from  developed  countries  (including 
three  from  Eastern  Em'opean  countries) ,  and  one  serving  on  a  rotating 
basis. 

United  Nations  Capital  Development  Fund 

The  question  of  the  establishment  of  a  U.N.  capital  development 
fund  remained  an  issue  within  the  United  Nations  during  1965. 
Consideration  of  the  issue  culminated  in  passage  by  the  General 
Assembly  on  December  8,  by  a  vote  of  60  to  8  (U.S.),  with  11  absten- 
tions, of  a  resolution  which  (1)  reaffirms  the  need  for  an  extension  of 
U.N.  economic  assistance  to  investment  in  developing  countries,  (2) 
urges  the  advanced  countries  to  accelerate  the  commencement  of  a 
U.N.  capital  development  fund,  (3)  requests  the  Governing  Council 
of  the  U.N.  Development  Program  (UNDP)  to  consider  ways  and 
means  of  implementing  the  resolution  of  the  U.N.  Conference  on 
Trade  and  Development  (UNCTAD)  that  seeks  the  gradual  trans- 
formation of  the  U.N.  Special  Fund  into  a  capital  lending  fund,  and 
(4)  invites  the  Secretary-General  to  undertake  consultations  "vvith 
member  states  regarding  additional  resources  which  should  be  ob- 
tained through  voluntary  contributions  with  a  view  to  beginning 
investment  activities. 
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The  resolution  also  extends  the  mandate  of  the  existing  U.N. 
Committee  on  a  Capital  Development  Fund,  instructs  it  to  renew  its 
efforts  to  draft  a  statute  for  the  capital  development  fund,  and  requests 
it  to  report  in  1966  to  the  41st  session  of  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  and,  with  the  Council's  comments,  to  the  21st  General 
Assembly. 

The  United  States  voted  against  this  resolution.  During  the 
discussion  in  the  Second  (Economic  and  Financial)  Committee,  the 
U.S.  Kepresentative,  James  Roosevelt,  stated  that  financial  conditions 
for  establishment  of  the  fund  had  not  been  met,  that  existing  resources 
of  the  UNDP  should  not  be  diverted  from  the  important  work  of 
preinvestment,  and  that  the  international  commimity  should  use  the 
facilities  it  has  for  capital  investment  rather  than  creating  new  and 
duplicating  facilities. 

The  United  States  has  long  maintained  that  it  would  be  wasteful 
and  undeshable  to  establish  such  a  fund  either  as  a  new  institution  or 
thi'ough  a  transformation  of  the  Special  Fund.  It  has  repeatedly 
pointed  out  in  U.N.  forums  that  capital  financing  on  soft  terms  is 
now  being  undertaken  by  the  International  Development  Association 
(IDA)  with  resources  far  beyond  those  which  the  Special  Fund  could 
reasonably  hope  to  obtain  for  such  purposes,  and  that  the  IDA  stands 
ready  to  accept  and  effectively  utilize  special  contributions  from  its 
members.  The  newly  merged  U.N.  Development  Program,  the 
United  States  has  emphasized,  can  render  its  greatest  service  by  con- 
centrating on  preinvestment,  where  it  has  a  unique  and  valuable  role 
to  play. 

Industrial  Devdopnent 

U.N.  Organization  for  Industrial  Development  (UNOID) 

In  response  to  the  strong  desire  of  developing  coimtrie^  for  an 
expanded  effort  in  the  field  of  industrial  development,  the  General 
Assembly  on  December  20,  1965,  adopted  unanimously  a  resolution 
for  the  establishment  of  a  U.N.  Organization  for  Industrial  Develop- 
ment (UNOID),  which  wiU  operate  ^Vithin  the  United  Nations 
as  an  autonomous  organization  for  the  promotion  of  industrial 
development."  The  resolution  called  for  establishment  of  an  In- 
dustrial Development  Board  as  the  principal  organ  of  UNOID, 
and  a  secretariat  to  be  headed  by  an  Executive  Director  appointed 
by  the  U.N.   Secretary-General.     UNOID's   administrative  and 
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research  activities  will  be  financed  from  the  U.N.  regular  budget, 
but  its  operational  activities  will  be  financed  by  voluntary  contribu- 
tions and  through  participation  in  the  U.N.  Development  Program. 

The  resolution  also  called  for  the  convening  of  an  Ad  Hoc  Committee 
composed  of  36  states  members  of  the  United  Nations  and  members 
of  the  specialized  agencies  and  of  the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency,  chosen  by  the  General  Assembly,  ''to  prepare  the  necessary 
operating  procedures  and  administrative  arrangements  of  the 
organization.'' 

On  December  21  the  General  Assembly  appointed  the  following 
states  to  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee:  Argentina,  Australia,  Brazil,  Chad, 
Colombia,  Costa  Eica,  Cuba,  Czechoslovakia,  Finland,  France, 
Germany  (Federal  Republic  of  ),  Guinea,  India,  Italy,  Japan,  Jordan, 
Libya,  Mexico,  Netherlands,  Nigeria,  Pakistan,  Peru,  Philippines, 
Romania,  Spain,  Sudan,  Sweden,  Syria,  Tanzania,  Thailand,  Tunisia, 
Uganda,  U.S.S.R.,  United  Kingdom,  United  States,  and  Yugoslavia. 

The  Committee  was  to  meet  in  1966  and  report  to  the  U.N.  Com- 
mittee for  Industrial  Development  (CID),  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council,  and  the  General  Assembly.  It  is  hoped  that  the  Committee's 
recommendations  will  provide  for  an  effective  action-oriented  or- 
ganization that  will  make  significant  contributions  to  the  accelerated 
industrialization  of  the  developing  countries. 

During  the  General  Assembly  debate  on  the  resolution  James 
Roosevelt,  U.S.  Representative  to  the  Economic  and  Social  Council, 
expressed  the  U.S.  position  on  the  new  organization  and  the  oppor- 
tunity it  has  as  follows : 

This  draft  resolution  ...  is  an  outstanding  example  of  the  progress  which 
can  be  made  on  important  questions  related  to  economic  development  when  there 
is  a  will  on  the  part  of  developing  and  developed  countries  to  move  forward  and 
take  practical  steps. 

The  decision  to  establish  UNOID  was  a  compromise  between 
those  delegations  that  supported  the  creation  of  a  new  specialized 
agency  for  industrial  development  and  those  delegations  that  felt  that 
additional  efforts  to  assist  the  developing  countries  in  the  field  of 
industrialization  should  build  upon  the  existing  U.N.  machinery. 
The  U.N.  Center  for  Industrial  Development,  which  will  be  absorbed 
by  UNOID,  has  been  responsible  for  the  U.N.  work  in  this  field. 

UNOID  is  expected  to  become  fully  operational  in  1967,  after 
detailed  operational  and  organizational  questions  have  been  worked 
out  by  the  Committee  of  36  and  approved  by  the  General  Assembly. 
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Other  Activities 

During  the  year  the  CID  and  the  U.N.  Center  for  Industrial  De- 
velopment continued  their  preparations  for  an  international  sym- 
posium on  industrial  development  which  would  bring  together  the 
results  of  several  planned  regional  symposia.  The  first  of  the  regional 
meetings  was  held  in  December  1965  in  Manila  by  the  Economic 
Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East  (ECAFE — see  page  162). 

The  Center  for  Industrial  Development  also  participated  with  the 
U.N.  Secretary-General  in  the  preparation  of  a  program  of  ''special 
industrial  services"  designed  to  fill  gaps  in  the  services  in  the  field 
of  industry  offered  by  the  Center  and  other  organizations  of  the  U.N. 
system.  These  services  were  made  part  of  the  resolution  establishing 
UNOID.  A  number  of  developed  countries,  including  the  United 
States,  either  made  special  contributions  to  the  U.N.  Secretary- 
General  or  made  part  of  their  contributions  to  the  U.N.  Development 
ProgTam  available  for  execution  of  these  services.  Insofar  as  the 
United  States  was  concerned,  $2  million  of  our  total  pledge  for  1966 
was  for  this  purpose. 


The  term  ''social  development"  covers  a  broad  spectrum  of  activi- 
ties in  health  and  nutrition,  labor  standards,  education,  vocational 
training,  housing  and  urban  development,  and  social  welfare.  The 
division  of  work  within  the  United  Nations  places  responsibility  for 
the  initiation  and  development  of  overall  social  development  poHcy 
and  programs  in  the  Social  Commission,  whose  work  is  reviewed  by 
the  Economic  and  Social  Council  and  by  the  Third  (Social,  Humani- 
tarian and  Cultural)  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly.  Programs 
in  this  area  are  also  carried  out  by  a  number  of  other  U.N.  organs: 
such  specialized  agencies  as  the  World  Health  Organization,  the 
International  Labor  Organization,  and  the  United  Nations  Educa- 
tional, Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization;  and  such  special  bodies 
as  the  United  Nations  Children's  Fund  and  the  Office  of  the  High 
Commissioner  for  Refugees.  Specific  aspects  of  social  policy  are  the 
concern  of  the  Population  Commission,  the  Human  Rights  Commis- 
sion, the  Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women,  and  the  Narcotic 
Drugs  Commission. 

The  United  States  is  directly  represented  in  all  of  these  bodies  and 
continued  during  1965  to  maintain  its  role  of  leadership  in  speeding 
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up  the  process  of  development  through  initiation  and  support  of  U.N. 
social  programs  which  contribute  to  the  total  development  process. 


Social  Commission 

The  Social  Commission  held  its  16th  session  from  May  3  to  19, 
1965,  in  New  York,  and  since  it  had  not  met  in  1964,  it  had  a  heavy 
agenda.  Several  significant  developments  marked  the  Commission's 
deliberations. 

Proposed  Revision  of  Terms  of  Reference 

Representatives  of  some  of  the  developing  countries  expressed  con- 
cern that  the  Commission  was  not  fully  responsive  to  changes  in  the 
world  social  situation  and  the  resulting  social  needs  of  member  states. 
At  the  1965  session  a  resolution  was  adopted  unanimously  and  later 
approved  by  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  (ECOSOC)  providing 
that  the  Social  Commission  at  its  next  session  should  reexamine  its 
role  within  the  framework  of  the  United  Nations  to  meet  the  challenge 
of  rapidly  changing  social  conditions  throughout  the  world.  The  res- 
olution also  requested  the  Secretariat  to  resubmit  a  questionnaire  to 
determine  the  needs  of  member  states  in  the  social  fields,  the  priority 
to  be  given  various  needs,  and  the  possibilities  of  increased  technical 
assistance.  The  United  States  supported  this  proposal,  calling  atten- 
tion to  its  longtime  interest  in  increasing  the  effectiveness  of  the  U.N. 
social  development  programs. 

Problems  of  Rural-Urban  Migration 

Recognizing  that  many  social  and  economic  problems  result  from 
the  excessive  migration  from  rural  areas  to  the  cities,  the  U.S.  dele- 
gation introduced  a  draft  resolution  that  proposed  a  research  and 
training  program,  in  connection  with  regional  development  projects, 
which  would  develop  means  to  improve  patterns  of  human  settlement. 
In  her  statement  presenting  the  draft,  which  was  cosponsored  by 
Argentina,  Uganda,  and  the  United  Arab  Republic,  Mrs.  Edison  Dick, 
the  U.S.  Representative  to  the  Social  Commission,  said: 

.  .  .  We  must  come  to  grips  with  the  problems  caused  by  the  extraordinary 
growth  in  the  size  of  the  biggest  cities  and  the  tendency  of  the  rural  population, 
in  country  after  country,  to  stream  out  of  the  villages  into  the  cities  long  before 
the  cities  are  ready  to  receive  them  or  a  modernized  agriculture  is  ready  to  give 
them  up.  (World  population  grows  by  two  percent  a  year,  the  cities  grow  by 
four  percent.  .  .  .)  Into  vast  urban  conglomerations  move  the  jobless,  destitute 
rural  poor,  to  squat  as  best  they  may,  to  seek  for  non-existent  jobs,  and  to  build 
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up,  at  the  core  or  in  rings  of  rural  slums,  festering  centers  of  misery  and  despair. 
A  very  large  part  of  the  world's  worst  social  problems  are  centered  among  these 
peoples.  It  follows  that  if  any  measures  could  be  taken  to  reduce  the  flow  to 
manageable  proportions,  or  divert  it  away  from  the  greatest  cities,  possibly  the 
greatest  single  cause  of  human  misery  would  have  been  countered,  one  of  man- 
kind's most  dynamically  growing  evils  checked. 

An  integral  part  of  the  proposed  program  will  be  the  training  of 
personnel  in  methods  and  techniques  to  assist  countries  in  achieving 
optimum  patterns  of  rural  and  urban  settlement.  It  is  anticipated 
that  the  country  studies  will  identify  programs  of  planned  social  and 
economic  adjustment  that  can  promote  increased  productivity  in 
both  the  cities  and  the  countryside.  The  end  purpose  of  the  project 
is,  through  research  and  training,  to  help  minimize  the  undesirable 
effects  of  overcentralization  of  population  by  taking  advantage  of  the 
experience  and  current  operations  of  ongoing  regional  development 
projects.  In  this  sense  it  will  be  an  action  program  in  the  field 
rather  than  an  abstract  academic  research  study  done  at  Head- 
quarters, thus  answering  a  criticism  of  present  U.N.  social  programs 
expressed  frequently  at  the  Commission. 

Briefly,  the  resolution  requests  the  Secretary-General  to  select  a 
reasonable  number  of  regional  development  projects  under  way  in 
various  parts  of  the  world  that  reflect  different  stages  of  development 
and  are  suitable  for  carrying  out  the  proposed  research  and  training 
activities.  Particular  attention  should  be  given  to  the  availability 
of  a  university  or  similar  institution  as  a  resource  for  the  program  in 
each  selected  project.  A  draft  practical  action  program  will  be  pre- 
pared by  the  Secretary-General,  obtaining  the  views  of  all  appropriate 
organizations  of  the  United  Nations,  and  a  report  on  the  proposed 
program  wiU  be  submitted  to  the  next  session  of  the  Social  Com- 
mission. The  resolution  was  adopted  unanimously  by  the  Commis- 
sion and  was  strongly  endorsed  and  approved  by  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council. 

U.N.  Research  Institute  for  Social  Development 

The  Progress  Report  of  the  U.N.  Research  Institute  for  Social 
Development,  established  with  a  contribution  from  the  Netherlands 
Government  of  $1  million,  was  received  most  favorably  by  the  Social 
Commission.  The  U.S.  Delegate  complimented  the  Institute  on  its 
activities  and  noted  particularly  the  importance  of  the  work  it  was 
doing  on  motivation  for  development.  A  resolution  introduced  by 
Argentina  and  Uruguay  commending  the  work  of  the  Institute  and 
requesting  the  Board  of  Directors  to  explore  possibilities  of  obtaining 
additional  funds  was  adopted  unanimously. 
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Proposed  International  Conference  of  Ministers 

Another  important  resolution  initiated  by  the  Social  Commission  and 
approved  by  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  endorsed  the  merit 
of  convening  under  U.N.  auspices  an  international  conference  of 
Ministers  and  their  senior  officials  responsible  for  social  welfare,  and 
requested  the  Secretariat  to  consult  member  governments  and  the 
Specialized  Agencies  on  the  appropriateness  of  such  a  conference  and 
on  the  subjects  to  be  placed  on  the  agenda. 

The  United  States  actively  supported  this  proposal,  believing  that 
such  a  conference  would  permit  a  comprehensive  exchange  of  views 
by  policy-level  welfare  administrators  from  around  the  world,  and 
would  provide  an  opportunity  for  the  examination  of  regional  and 
national  variations  in  approaches  to  social  welfare  as  well  as  the 
identification  of  common  elements.  It  would  also  furnish  an  oppor- 
tunity to  clarify  the  role  of  social  welfare  in  the  overall  econom.ic  and 
social  development  process,  and  would  focus  attention  on  ways  of 
maximizing  the  contribution  of  social  welfare  to  human  development. 

The  resolution,  which  was  cosponsored  by  Argentina,  Iraq,  and 
Uganda,  gave  rise  to  some  controversy.  France,  the  East  European, 
and  a  few  other  countries,  for  different  reasons,  objected  to  such  a 
conference,  but  after  some  changes  of  language  to  achieve  a  compro- 
mise, it  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  11  (U.S.)  to  1,  with  7  abstentions. 
A  report  on  the  results  of  the  consultations  called  for  by  the  resolution 
wiU  be  submitted  to  the  Social  Commission  and  ECOSOC  in  1966. 

Social  Allocations  and  Targets 

The  Social  Commission  considered  reports  on  methods  of  determining 
social  allocations  and  on  social  targets  for  development  for  the  second 
half  of  the  Development  Decade.  Though  these  reports  constituted 
one  of  the  major  items  on  the  agenda,  the  Commission's  consideration 
of  them  was  complicated  by  the  unfortunate  delay  in  the  distribution 
of  the  documentation.  For  a  variety  of  reasons,  these  reports  were 
not  well  received  by  many  delegations,  although  most  of  the  repre- 
sentatives from  developed  countries  found  them  of  considerable 
value.  The  debate  was  marked  by  intense  criticism  of  the  Secretariat 
for  the  lateness  of  distribution  of  these  reports,  and  some  delegations 
felt  that  they  were  overly  academic  and  did  not  provide  realistic 
guidance  for  the  developing  countries. 

This  difficult  situation  was  taken  into  account  by  ECOSOC  when 
it  considered  the  Report  of  the  Social  Commission.  ECOSOC 
requested  the  Secretary-General  to  prepare  further  studies  of  these 
questions  and,  in  this  connection,  to  provide  for  participation  by  the 
U.N.  Research  Institute  for  Social  Development  and  the  U.N. 
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Economic  Projections  and  Programming  Center  as  well  as  by  experts 
representing  countries  with  different  social  and  economic  systems. 
A  further  report  from  the  Secretariat  on  these  studies  is  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Social  Commission  at  its  session  in  1967. 

Social  Welfare  Services 

The  Commission  devoted  considerable  attention  at  its  1965  session 
to  social  welfare  services.  A  U.S. -sponsored  resolution  approved  at 
the  Commission's  1963  session  had  established  an  ad  hoc  group  on 
social  welfare.  This  expert  group,  which  included  an  American, 
Dr.  Ellen  Winston,  Commissioner  of  Welfare,  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  met  immediately  prior  to  the  1965  Com- 
mission session,  examined  several  highly  technical  reports  concerned 
Mith  social  welfare,  and  reported  its  findings  to  the  Commission. 
As  a  direct  result  of  its  work,  three  separate  substantive  resolutions 
were  adopted  by  the  Social  Commission  and  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council  on  family,  child,  and  youth  welfare  services,  a  reap- 
praisal of  the  U.N.  social  service  program,  and  the  training  of  social 
welfare  personnel.  The  United  States,  which  has  traditionally 
provided  leadership  in  the  field  of  social  welfare  services,  played  an 
active  role  in  the  formulation  and  adoption  of  these  resolutions. 

In  considering  the  Secretary-General's  report  on  the  establishment 
and  extension  of  family,  child,  and  youth  welfare  service,  the  Com- 
mission stressed  the  desirability  of  integrating  social  planning — 
including  social  welfare  services — with  overall  planning.  The  guide- 
lines contained  in  the  report  were  revised  and  improved  by  the  ad 
hoc  working  group  and  had  the  general  support  of  many  of  the  dele- 
gations on  the  Commission.  These  guidelines  lay  greater  emphasis 
on  the  role  of  social  welfare  in  rural  areas  and  the  need  for  social 
welfare  services  in  changing  the  role  and  status  of  women. 

Community  Development 

In  connection  mth  the  agenda  item  on  community  development 
the  Commission  discussed  two  notes  by  the  Secretary-General:  one 
on  the  impact  of  land  reform  on  economic  and  social  development 
and  the  other  on  the  World  Land  Reform  Conference  scheduled  for 
1966.  In  general  the  debate  on  this  item  was  non controversial. 
The  U.S.S.R.  and  several  other  East  European  countries  complained, 
however,  that  land  reform  was  an  important  subject  in  its  own  right 
and  should  not  merely  be  a  part  of  community  development  in  the 
U.N.  program.  On  the  other  hand,  since,  in  fact,  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Organization  and  other  U.N.  bodies  have  responsibility 
for  other  aspects  of  land  reform,  the  U.S.  view,  with  which  many 
members  of  the  Social  Commission  agree,  is  that  the  Commission 
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should  focus  its  attention  on  the  aspect  that  is  its  primary  responsi- 
bihty,  i.e.,  community  development. 

AU  the  Commission  members  enthusiastically  supported  the  forth- 
coming World  Land  Reform  Conference.  The  only  major  issue  arose 
as  a  result  of  a  resolution  sponsored  by  Czechoslovakia,  Uganda,  and 
the  United  Arab  Republic,  which  had  as  its  only  significant  objective 
a  request  to  the  Secretary-General  ''to  invite  all  countries  interested 
to  participate  in  the  World  Land  Reform  Conference,"  and  the  further 
request  to  ''governments  of  all  countries  to  take  an  active  part  in  the 
preparations  for  and  the  deliberations  of  the  World  Land  Reform 
Conference."  The  French  Representative  introduced  an  amendment 
to  change  these  references  to  the  standard  U.N.  formula  of  "members 
of  the  United  Nations  or  the  specialized  agencies."  A  rollcall  vote 
was  requested  by  the  Cuban  Representative  on  the  French  amendment 
and  the  results  were  11  (Argentina,  Austria,  Denmark,  France, 
Gabon,  Honduras,  Malaysia,  Tunisia,  U.K.,  U.S.,  Uruguay)  to  9 
(Bulgaria,  Byelorussian  S.S.R.,  Cuba,  Czechoslovakia,  Iraq^  Mali, 
Uganda,  U.S.S.R.,  U.A.R.),  with  1  (Mauritania)  absent.  The 
resolution  as  amended  was  then  adopted  unanimously. 

Regional  Activities 

The  regional  economic  commissions  discussed  a  number  of  social 
planning  matters  at  their  1965  annual  sessions.  The  seventh  session 
of  the  Economic  Commission  for  Africa  (ECA)  held  in  February 
considered  the  following  subjects:  social  development,  literacy  and 
development,  housing,  public  administration,  demography,  and 
education  and  training.  The  ECA  Secretariat  reported  that  its 
Social  Development  Section  had  been  reorganized  into  three  units: 
(1)  Social  Welfare,  (2)  Rural  Life  and  Institutions,  and  (3)  Social 
Investigations.  It  is  hoped  that  the  reorganization  will  not  only 
afford  a  more  rational  handling  of  economic  and  social  planning  but 
will  also  introduce  a  closer  link  between  research  and  operational 
activities. 

The  Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East  met  in  April 
and  gave  special  attention  to  the  social  aspects  of  economic  develop- 
ment. It  was  the  first  time  that  a  special  paper  reviewing  the  social 
situation  in  the  region  had  been  presented  as  a  Commission  document. 
The  U.S.  Delegate  spoke  on  three  main  points  of  this  paper — popula- 
tion, social  planning,  and  motivation  for  development.  There  were 
extensive  comments  by  most  delegations  on  family  planning  and 
population  growth  problems.  The  U.S.  Delegate  cited  President 
Johnson's  state  of  the  Union  remarks  on  this  subject  and  outlined  our 
new  policy  of  assistance  to  governments  requesting  aid  in  dealing  with 
population  problems. 
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In  May  the  Economic  Commission  for  Latin  America  held  its  11th 
session  in  Mexico  City.  The  United  States  sponsored  a  resolution 
authorizing  the  Commission  to  cosponsor  with  UNESCO  the  Con- 
ference of  Ministries  of  Education  and  Planning  and  recommending 
that  the  educational  aspects  of  social  and  economic  development  be 
considered  at  that  meeting.  In  his  report,  the  President  of  the  Board 
of  Governors  of  the  Latin  American  Institute  for  Economic  and  Social 
Planning  emphasized  the  importance  of  social  factors  in  all  phases  of 
economic  development,  a  concept  long  and  actively  supported  by  the 
United  States.  All  of  these  regional  activities  are  in  accord  with 
U.S.  policies  and  positions  on  the  role  of  the  United  Nations  in  pro- 
moting international  social  development. 

Advisory  Social  Welfare  Services 

The  U.N.  Advisory  Social  Welfare  Services  program,  now  complet- 
ing 20  years  of  technical  assistance  to  governments,  has  provided 
services  to  almost  every  country  in  the  world.  Through  its  social 
welfare  experts,  fellowships  and  scholarships,  regional  seminars  and 
workshops,  and  technical  literature,  it  has  stimulated  a  highly  pro- 
ductive exchange  of  technical  skills  and  knowledge  in  social  welfare 
including  family  and  child  welfare,  community  organization,  adminis- 
tration and  research,  social  work  education,  community  development, 
rehabilitation,  social  defense,  and  social  aspects  of  housing.  Estab- 
lished in  1946  on  an  emergency  basis,  the  program  was  placed  on  a 
continuing  basis  in  1950.  In  recent  years,  about  $2  million  has  been 
devoted  annually  to  this  activity. 

The  Advisory  Social  Welfare  Services  program  was  considerably 
strengthened  by  the  work  of  the  U.N.  Ad  Hoc  Working  Group  on 
Social  Welfare  and  the  16th  session  of  the  U.N.  Social  Commission 
which  met  at  U.N.  Headquarters  May  3-19,  1965.  The  potential 
contributions  of  social  welfare  programs  and  services  to  the  solution 
of  problems  created  by  rapid  social  change,  such  as  population  growth, 
family  mobility,  and  large-scale  migration,  were  identified  and  guide- 
lines for  establishment  of  family,  child,  and  youth  welfare  services, 
and  the  training  of  personnel  in  these  fields  were  developed. 

During  1965  there  were  56  U.N.  fellows  from  30  different  countries 
studying  and  observing  social  work  teaching  and  practice  in  the 
United  States.  Most  of  the  fellows  were  experienced  social  welfare 
personnel  who  had  completed  the  training  available  in  their  own 
country  and  had  some  years  of  practice.  Many  had  worked  with 
U.N.  consultants  in  their  home  countries,  and  thus  came  to  the  United 
States  well  prepared  for  advanced  training.  For  example,  there  were 
social  welfare  administrators  from  the  Netherlands  and  Israel,  social 
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planning  experts  from  the  United  Arab  Republic  and  Pakistan,  and 
community  organizers  from  Switzerland  and  Turkey. 

Schools  of  social  work  in  Ethiopia,  Pakistan,  Iran,  and  the  Nether- 
lands sent  selected  professors  for  advanced  training  in  new  methods 
of  practice  and  of  teaching.  Experienced  supervisors  came  from 
Chile,  Bolivia,  and  Cyprus  to  study  new  methods  in  supervision. 
Social  welfare  workers  came  from  Southern  Rhodesia,  where  changes 
in  government  welfare  structures  were  taking  place,  and  from  Mexico. 
Growing  interest  in  methods  of  preventing  and  treating  juvenile 
delinquency  and  in  all  aspects  of  child  welfare  brought  social  workers 
from  Indonesia,  Lebanon,  and  the  Republic  of  China. 

Mimicipal  and  state  planning  organizations  in  the  United  States 
provided  new  training  resources  for  feUows  coming  from  economic  and 
social  planning  agencies  in  their  own  countries.  Community  action, 
retraining  for  jobs,  and  consumer  education  programs  at  local  and 
national  level  were  of  deep  interest  to  some  U.N.  fellows  because  they 
saw  the  applicability  of  this  approach  to  welfare  needs  at  home.  The 
program  in  many  communities  was  enriched  by  the  National  Council 
for  Community  Services  to  International  Visitors  (COSERV),  which 
supplemented  the  study  programs  by  planning  hospitality,  purposeful 
sightseeing,  and  cultural  contacts  for  the  U.N.  fellows. 

The  U.N.  technical  assistance  advisory  services  depend  on  the 
caliber  of  personnel  recruited  from  its  member  nations.  The  United 
States  has  made  intensive  effort  to  recruit  the  most  highly  qualified 
individuals  in  social  welfare  to  serve  as  advisers.  In  1965  there  were 
14  Americans  among  the  total  54  technical  advisers  in  Community 
Development  and  Social  Welfare,  important  segments  of  the  total 
Advisory  Services  program.  The  high  percentage  of  Americans 
selected  by  countries  testifies  that  basic  U.S.  social  work  techniques 
and  programs  are  adaptable  and  valid  for  meeting  social  needs  in 
other  coimtries. 

An  American  child  welfare  specialist  has  been  serving  as  the  U.N. 
adviser  in  the  Philippines  on  a  UNICEF- aided  project  to  improve  the 
care  of  homeless  children.  A  former  faculty  member  from  a  U.S. 
school  of  social  work  is  working  with  the  Haile  Selassie  University  in 
Addis  Ababa  to  establish  a  school  of  social  work  which  will  have  stu- 
dents not  only  from  Ethiopia  but  the  entire  region.  A  Puerto  Rican 
social  worker  served  in  Colombia  as  an  adviser  to  the  Government  on 
problems  of  juvenile  delinquency.  Since  training  in  the  Asian  coun- 
tries has  been  hindered  by  the  lack  of  teaching  materials,  a  project 
was  designed  and  financed  by  ECAFE  to  meet  this  need.  It  is  being 
carried  out  by  an  American  social  worker. 

The  interest  of  African  countries  in  social  services  and  community 
development  is  evidenced  by  their  use  of  the  Advisory  Social  Welfare 
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Services  program.  In  1965  a  U.N.  social  welfare  adviser  was  assigned 
to  Liberia  and  social  work  training  and  social  defense  specialists  to 
Cameroon  and  the  Ivory  Coast.  Morocco  and  Niger  have  had  U.N, 
advisers  in  community  development.  Togo  has  had  both  an  expert 
and  fellowships  in  social  welfare  training.  In  Tunisia  the  emphasis 
has  been  on  family  and  child  welfare  where  an  expert  has  given  con- 
tinuing advice.  Other  African  countries  with  long  established  social 
service  programs  continued  to  use  specialists.  In  the  United  Arab 
Republic,  for  example,  an  expert  on  recreational  activities  is  assigned 
and  fellowships  have  been  used  for  social  planning  and  study  of 
cooperatives. 

Advisory  Social  Welfare  Services  are  available  on  a  regional 
basis  for  problems  of  common  interest;  thus,  in  the  Americas  in 
1965  there  were  regional  seminars  on  community  development  and 
planning,  population  studies,  and  training  of  senior  social  welfare 
personnel.  In  Asia  and  the  Far  East,  a  regional  adviser  on  community 
development  and  social  welfare  was  available  for  the  South  Pacific 
area.  An  Institute  for  the  Prevention  of  Crime  and  Treatment  of 
Offenders  was  sponsored  for  heads  of  correction  departments,  prisons, 
and  penitentiaries  of  countries  in  Asia  and  the  Far  East. 

The  European  region  makes  productive  use  of  the  Advisory  Social 
Welfare  Services,  most  of  the  countries  concerned  bearing  a  large 
share  of  the  costs  with  the  United  Nations  providing  only  facilita- 
tive  and  consultant  services.  As  an  illustration,  the  European  social 
welfare  program  established  in  1965  a  network  of  national  corre- 
spondents in  social  research  which  will  make  available  to  participating 
European  institutions  and  agencies  the  results  of  studies  undertaken 
in  various  fields  of  social  welfare.  The  effort  is  to  approach  research 
projects  of  common  interest  or  to  compare  findings  from  the  different 
research  institutions. 

An  interregional  meeting  of  Directors  of  Senior  Staff  of  Institutions 
of  Criminology  in  Developing  Countries  took  place  July  18-August  7, 
1965,  in  Copenhagen,  followed  by  a  study  tour  of  criminal  research 
institutions  in  Norway  and  Sweden.  Thirty-four  specialists  in  the 
rehabilitation  of  the  disabled  from  24  different  countries  took  part  in 
the  U.N.  Study  Tour  on  Rehabilitation  Facilities  in  Poland  during 
September  1965. 

An  interesting  new  development  in  the  Advisory  Social  Welfare 
Services  is  the  increased  emphasis  on  services  for  youth.  An  Ad  Hoc 
Inter-Agency  Meeting  on  Youth  took  place  at  U.N.  Headquarters 
in  April  1965,  and  was  attended  by  representatives  of  the  Specialized 
Agencies.  A  U.N.  interregional  adviser  on  youth  was  subsequently 
appointed  and  has  since  been  providing  services  in  Africa  and  Asia. 
A  key  point  in  the  new  youth  programs  will  be  the  training  of  leaders, 
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and  special  attention  is  being  given  to  the  needs  of  women  and  girls. 
The  entire  effort  is  directed  toward  creating  favorable  conditions  for 
youth,  providing  opportunities  for  employment  and  service  to  the 
community,  and  preparing  young  people  to  make  use  of  such  oppor- 
tunities. 

Social  Defense  Activities 

The  Third  United  Nations  Congress  on  the  Prevention  of  Crime 
and  Treatment  of  Offenders  was  held  in  Stockholm,  Sweden,  August 
8-18,  1965.  The  United  States  was  represented  by  a  24-man  delega- 
tion, chaired  by  the  Honorable  Thurgood  Marshall,  Solicitor  General, 
which  included  Members  of  the  U.S.  Congress,  and  Federal,  State, 
and  local  officials,  as  well  as  representatives  of  nongovernmental 
agencies  concerned  with  some  aspect  of  the  prevention  and  treatment 
of  juvenile  and  adult  crime. 

Approximately  1,500  participants  from  80  countries  and  territories 
attended  the  Congress.  The  subjects  on  the  agenda,  each  covered 
by  a  panel  session,  were  social  change  and  criminality,  social  forces 
and  the  prevention  of  criminality,  community  preventive  actions, 
measures  to  combat  recidivism,  probation  and  other  noninstitutional 
measures,  special  preventive  and  treatment  measures  for  young 
adults,  and  a  general  meeting  on  research.  A  number  of  Americans 
took  an  active  part  as  panel  members  or  rapporteurs. 

It  was  of  particular  interest  to  the  U.S.  delegation  to  note  the  in- 
creasing emphasis  given  to  preventive  activities,  to  the  need  for 
improved  social  and  economic  conditions  in  the  fight  against  delin- 
quency and  crime,  and  to  the  community  aspects  of  treatment,  such 
as  probation  and  parole,  as  opposed  to  the  more  traditional  institu- 
tional forms  of  dealing  with  offenders,  such  as  prisons.  Throughout 
the  discussions  there  was  insistence  on  the  evaluation  of  existing 
programs,  on  research  to  point  the  way  to  more  effective  programs, 
and  on  personnel  training. 

The  Chairman  of  the  U.S.  delegation,  Thurgood  Marshall,  was 
one  of  the  four  lecturers  invited  by  the  United  Nations  to  address 
special  plenary  sessions  of  the  Congress.  In  his  address  on  "The 
Challenge  of  Fair  and  Effective  Criminal  Administration"  he  said: 

In  describing  the  steps  which  we  have  taken  in  the  United  States  to  deal  with 
some  of  the  problems  in  the  criminal  field,  I  do  so  not  with  the  notion  that  we 
have  found  a  perfect  answer  to  any  of  the  vexing  questions  in  this  field.  I  do 
so  rather  to  show  the  ferment  and  concern  in  my  country  in  the  effort  to  find 
appropriate  solutions.  I  feel  the  problems  of  criminal  behavior  will  be  with  us 
as  long  as  men  continue  to  live  together  in  an  organized  society.  I  am  hopeful 
that  some  of  the  broad  social  changes  now  taking  place  in  the  United  States — • 
particularly  the  direct  onslaught  on  racial  discrimination  and  poverty — will 
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make  marked  mroads  in  the  conditions  which  underhe  criminal  behavior.  But 
many  of  the  challenges  of  criminal  behavior  must  be  met  head-on  by  seeking  to 
improve  preventive  efforts  and  the  enforcement  and  administration  of  criminal 
laws  and  to  provide  fair  and  effective  methods  of  dealing  with  those  who  do 
violate  our  laws. 

The  U.S.  delegation  gained  insight  into  the  operation  of  programs 
for  the  prevention  and  treatment  of  crime  in  other  countries  which 
should  contribute  to  the  further  development  of  our  own  programs.  At 
the  same  time,  it  was  apparent  that  the  U.S.  delegation,  which  in- 
cluded well-known  speciaHsts  in  the  subjects  on  the  agenda,  contrib- 
uted to  the  Congress'  suggestions  arising  out  of  the  innovative 
practices  in  the  United  States  which  might  be  of  benefit  both  to 
developing  and  developed  nations.  In  this  connection,  the  U.S. 
delegation  distributed  copies  of  some  10  pamphlets  describing  Ameri- 
can practices  in  various  problem  areas  which  might  be  adapted  to 
the  needs  of  other  countries. 

Subsequent  to  the  Congress,  the  U.S.  participants  have  given  wide 
publicity  to  the  proceedings,  including  the  printing  and  distribution 
of  several  hundred  copies  of  the  rapporteurs'  summaries  of  the  dis- 
cussions of  the  agenda  topics.  They  have  also  discussed  the  Congress' 
program  before  different  national  associations  and  have  written 
articles  on  it  for  a  number  of  professional  journals. 

The  organizational  arrangements  for  carr^dng  out  the  U.N.  social 
defense  program  were  changed  in  1965  on  the  basis  of  an  assessment  of 
existing  arrangements  prepared  by  the  Secretary-General  for  con- 
sideration by  the  Social  Commission.  The  Secretary-General  recom- 
mended reunification  at  U.N.  Headquarters  of  the  two  social  defense 
units  located  in  New  York  and  Geneva,  retaining  only  a  single  liaison 
officer  in  Geneva.  He  also  proposed  increasing  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee of  Experts  from  7  to  10  members  and  changing  it  from  an 
ad  hoc  to  a  continuing  committee.  In  addition,  he  proposed  the 
establishment  of  a  funds-in-trust  account  to  enable  both  member 
countries  and  interested  nongovernmental  organizations  to  make 
special  contributions  to  the  United  Nations  to  strengthen  its  work  in 
the  field  of  social  defense.  The  Secretary-General  reported  his  con- 
clusion that  there  was  insufficient  support  among  member  governments 
for  the  establishment  of  an  Institute  on  the  Prevention  of  Crime  as 
recommended  in  the  1964  report  of  his  special  consultant  Torsten 
Eriksson,  Director-General  of  the  Swedish  National  Prisons  Board. 

The  Social  Commission's  discussion  revealed  many  divergent  views 
on  the  Secretary-General's  proposals.  The  East  European  countries 
reiterated  their  often  expressed  view  that  the  social  defense  program 
is  mainly  concerned  with  legal  questions  and  should  not  be  a  part 
of  the  responsibilities  of  the  Bureau  of  Social  Affairs.    The  United ^ 
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Kingdom  and  Urugua}^  took  exception  to  this  point  of  view  so  effec- 
tively that  the  Soviet  Delegate  modified  her  position  to  some  extent. 
The  French  Delegate,  supported  by  several  others,  expressed  reserva- 
tions about  the  funds-in- trust  arrangement,  and  strongly  advocated 
reunification  of  the  social  defense  units  in  Geneva  rather  than  in 
New  York.  The  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Social  Affairs,  however, 
stated  that  the  location  of  the  social  defense  unit  was  a  matter 
for  the  Secretary-General  to  decide  as  part  of  his  administrative 
responsibilities. 

A  resolution  submitted  by  Denmark  and  Uruguay  which  called 
for  strengthening  the  U.N.  social  defense  program,  and  supported 
the  Secretary-General's  proposals  on  the  Advisory  Committee  and 
establishment  of  the  funds-in- trust  account,  was  adopted  with  some 
drafting  amendments  by  a  vote  of  13  (U.S.)  to  0,  with  7  abstentions. 

Myrl  E.  Alexander,  Director,  Federal  Bureau  of  Prisons,  was 
appointed  by  the  United  Nations  to  the  10-member  Advisory  Com- 
mittee which  will  make  preparations  for  the  U.N.  Consultative  Group 
meeting  to  be  held  in  Geneva  in  1967,  and  for  the  fourth  United  Na- 
tions Congress  on  the  Prevention  of  Crime  and  Treatment  of  Offenders 
to  be  held  in  Tokyo  in  1970. 

Housing,  Building,  and  Planning 

The  world  housing  situation  has  not  improved  during  the  first  half 
of  the  United  Nations  Development  Decade  but  rather  has  continued 
to  deteriorate,  qualitatively  and  quantitatively.  Although  indus- 
trialized countries  generally  are  making  progress  in  alleviating  housing 
problems,  builders  in  the  less  developed  countries  drop  further  and 
further  behind  in  their  race  against  population  growth.  The  growing 
seriousness  of  this  situation,  however,  is  accompanied  by  increasing 
awareness  throughout  the  world  of  the  social,  economic,  and  political 
importance  of  housing  and  appropriate  urban  development.  For  in- 
stance, world  conferences  in  1965  on  two  disparate  problems — crime 
and  population — ^both  singled  out  housing  conditions  as  critical  areas 
of  concern  or  causality. 

Committee  on  Housing,  Building  and  Planning 

To  plan  the  attack  on  housing  problems,  ECOSOC's  Committee 
on  Housing,  Building  and  Planning  held  its  third  session  in  New 
York,  September  7-20,  1965.  At  that  meeting  James  A.  Moore, 
Assistant  Administrator  of  the  Housing,  Home  and  Finance  Agency 
and  Chairman  of  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  Committee,  noted  in 
his  opening  statement  the  worsening  global  housing  situation  and 
expressed  the  view  that: 
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.  .  .  there  is  prospect  for  a  change  for  the  better  as  developing  countries  in- 
crease per  capita  income,  turn  to  more  effective  housing  and  urban  programs 
and  as  many  countries  begin  to  grapple  with  population  policy.  Hence  the 
goals  set  by  this  Committee  may  have  chance  of  fulfillment  in  the  next  generation, 
although  not  in  this  one. 

A  major  instrument  for  fulfillment^ — strongly  endorsed  by  the 
United  States — is  the  newly  established  U.N.  Center  for  Housing, 
Building  and  Planning.  The  purpose  of  this  Center  is  to  provide 
central  guidance  on  housing  matters  for  the  U.N.  Secretariat,  the 
Specialized  Agencies,  and  the  regional  economic  commissions.  As 
necessary,  the  Center  will  also  undertake  or  promote  studies  on  social, 
economic  or  technical  aspects  of  urban  problems.  The  United  States 
supported  the  establishment  of  the  Center  both  in  ECOSOC  and 
in  the  previous  session  of  the  Committee  on  Housing.  At  the  thu*d 
session  Mr.  Moore  stated  that  the  most  important  consideration 
for  the  Committee  was  that  of  staffing  the  Center.  Without  adequate 
staffing  the  Center  would  be  hampered  in  its  efforts  to  ameliorate 
the  grave  housing  problems  in  the  developing  countries.  With 
this  in  mind,  the  United  States  cosponsored  a  resolution  urging  al- 
location of  the  full  complement  of  staff  provided  for  in  the  Secretary- 
General's  budget  and  assignment  of  additional  resources  in  1967 
and  beyond  in  accordance  with  the  high  priority  of  the  Center's  work. 

During  the  Committee  session,  the  work  program  of  the  Center 
was  first  considered  by  a  working  group  of  15  members.  This  arrange- 
ment proved  unwieldy,  however,  and  at  the  suggestion  of  the  U.S. 
delegation,  a  small  drafting  group  of  five  countries  (Nigeria,  Pakistan, 
Romania,  US.S.R.,  U.S.)  was  created  to  produce  specific  recom- 
mendations for  Committee  consideration.  With  the  support  of  the 
Pakistani  Delegate,  the  U.S.  delegation  succeeded  in  placing  strong 
emphasis  on  the  planning  portions  of  the  work  program.  It  is  this 
portion  that  deals  with  urbanization,  land  problems,  and  urban 
organization — areas  which  in  the  past  have  been  subordinated  to 
technical  aspects  of  housing.  This  emphasis  has  resulted  in  a  more 
realistic  listing  of  programs  in  terms  of  their  importance. 

Another  item  at  the  session  of  particular  interest  to  the  United 
States  was  the  recommendation  by  the  Secretary-General  that  an 
ad  hoc  meeting  of  experts  be  convened  by  the  Secretary-General  on 
the  financing  of  housing  and  community  facilities.  This  group  of 
experts  would  comprise  persons  with  experience  in  national  and 
international  finance,  in  housing  and  community  facilities  in  develop- 
ing countries,  and  in  the  financing  of  such  facilities.  The  United 
States  considers  that  there  is  a  legitimate  and  promising  scope  for 
such  a  group,  which  could  provide  objective  appraisal  and  advice 
helpful  to  the  United  Nations. 
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The  Committee  discussed  in  plenary  a  draft  resolution  submitted 
by  the  Delegates  of  Canada,  Denmark,  Ghana,  Israel,  Japan,  and 
the  United  States  which  recommended  the  formation  of  the  ad  hoc 
group,  provided  terms  of  reference  for  its  guidance,  and,  in  an  annex, 
made  recommendations  to  developing  countries  on  principles  and 
considerations  that  should  apply  in  each  country.  Romania  and  the 
U.S.S.R.  opposed  the  terms  of  reference,  presumably  because  they 
were  too  strongly  oriented  toward  private  finance.  After  consid- 
erable discussion,  general  agreement  was  reached  that  no  resolution 
would  be  passed,  but  that  the  Committee  report  to  ECOSOC  would 
clearly  indicate  the  Committee's  support  for  an  ad  hoc  group  and 
would  request  ECOSOC  to  establish  the  terms  of  reference. 

The  third  topic  of  particular  significance  to  the  United  States  at 
the  Committee  session  was  the  proposed  creation  of  an  ^Tnternational 
Institute  for  Documentation  on  Housing,  Building  and  Planning." 

That  proposal  had  been  discussed,  with  wide  support  at  the  second 
session  of  the  Committee,  and  the  Secretary-General  had  been  re- 
quested to  examine  the  feasibility  of  setting  up  such  an  institute. 
In  the  period  between  the  second  and  third  sessions  the  Government 
of  Italy  had  offered  substantial  host  facilities  for  the  proposed  institute 
and  also  agreed  to  contribute  the  initial  funds  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  building  and  other  support  for  professional  and  clerical  staff, 
services,  and  supplies.  The  Italian  delegation  to  the  Committee  on 
Housing  proposed  a  resolution  asking  the  Economic  and  Social  Coun- 
cil to  '^approve  in  principle"  the  establishment  of  the  institute  and 
requesting  the  Secretary-General  to  conduct  further  discussion  on 
support  and  fimding.  The  United  States  was  a  cosponsor  of  the 
resolution. 

An  effort  was  made  to  enlarge  the  scope  of  the  proposed  institute 
to  include  research  activities.  The  U.S.,  U.K.,  and  Canadian  dele- 
gations resisted  this  move  as  a  dilution  of  the  institute's  function  and 
a  duplication  of  the  activities  of  other  existing  institutions.  The 
resolution  proposing  the  new  institute  was  passed  by  the  Committee 
by  a  vote  of  18  (U.S.)  to  0,  with  1  (U.K.)  abstention,  with  the  request 
that  the  financial  implications  be  submitted  to  ECOSOC. 

Regional  Activities 

The  Committee  on  Housing,  Building  and  Planning  of  the  Economic 
Commission  for  Em-ope  (ECE)  met  in  Geneva  in  May  1965.  The 
U.S.  delegation  included  representatives  of  both  labor  and  private 
industry.  The  continuing  efforts  of  the  United  States  and  others  to 
expand  the  Committee's  consideration  of  urban  gTowth,  its  problems 
and  its  opportunities,  are  increasingly  reflected  in  the  Committee's 
agenda  and  activities.    A  seminar  on  Future  Patterns  and  Forms  of 
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Urban  Settlement  will  be  held  under  ECE  auspices  in  the  Netherlands 
in  1966.  The  Committee  also  agreed  to  increase  the  attention  in  its 
working  parties  to  socioeconomic — in  contrast  with  technical — aspects. 
Late  in  1965  a  colloquium  on  housing  for  the  elderly  was  held  in 
Belgium  and  the  United  States  was  represented  by  an  expert  in  this 
field. 

The  Working  Party  on  Housing  and  Building  Materials  of  the 
United  Nations  Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East 
(ECAFE)  met  in  June  1965.  The  U.S.  Eepresentative  reported  that 
the  discussions  in  this  meeting  concentrated  on  (1)  the  concern  for 
the  very  great  shortage  of  housing  in  Asia  which  continues  to  grow 
worse  because  production  is  still  far  short  of  current  needs;  and  (2)  the 
many  complex  problems  created  by  the  rapidly  increasing  growth  of 
m^ban  areas  in  the  ECAFE  region.  The  hope  was  expressed  in  this 
meeting  that  the  projected  Asian  Development  Bank  might  sponsor 
programs  to  help  alleviate  housing  and  urban  problems.  The  Working 
Part}^  recommended  that  it  be  made  a  '^Subcommittee  on  Housing, 
Building,  and  Planning/'  and  that  secretariat  staff  in  this  field  be 
strengthened  to  make  the  work  program  more  effective. 

Population 

Although  in  general  the  population  problem  is  far  greater  than  the 
resources  devoted  to  solving  it,  significant  progress  was  made  during 
1965. 

The  first  important  U.N.  action  during  the  year  was  the  adoption 
in  March  by  the  Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women  of  a  resolution 
on  Family  Planning  sponsored  by  Austria,  Finland,  the  United 
Arab  Kepublic,  and  the  United  States  w^hich  suggested  that  ''non- 
governmental organizations  in  consultative  status  .  .  .  study  the 
possibility  of  making  available  the  increasing  fund  of  knowledge  in 
this  field  as  a  source  of  assistance  to  married  couples  in  fulfilling  their 
parental  responsibilities"  and  requested  the  Secretary-General  to 
provide  the  Commission  with  a  report  on  "the  effect  of  the  lack  of 
family  planning  on  the  status  of  women  (See  page  212). 

At  its  biennial  session  from  March  23  to  April  5  the  Population 
Commission  took  note  of  this  resolution  and  added  its  own  endorse- 
ment of  the  study.  In  other  important  actions,  the  Population 
Commission  reviewed  the  Secretary-General's  report  on  the  results  of 
the  inquiry  among  go^  ernments  on  problems  resulting  from  the  inter- 
action of  economic  development  and  population  changes  which  had 
been  requested  by  the  17th  General  Assembly  in  1962,  and  suggested 
that  the  inquiry  be  repeated  at  5-year  intervals;  approved  arrange- 
ments for  the  second  World  Population  Conference  to  be  held  later 
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in  the  year;  and  adopted  a  long-range,  15-year  work  program  in 
population  fields,  which  included  also  an  intermediate-range,  5-year 
program,  and  a  short-range,  2-year  program.  After  extensive  debate 
the  Commission  also  approved  inclusion  in  the  long-range  program  of 
provision  for  assistance  to  member  countries  in  ''the  formulation  and 
execution  of  family  planning  programs  and  other  population  policy 
measures  .   .  . 

The  Population  Commission  submitted  a  draft  resolution  to  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council  which,  among  other  things,  requested 
the  Secretary-General  "to  consider  giving  a  position  for  the  work 
in  population  in  the  United  Nations  Secretariat  that  would  cor- 
respond to  its  importance"  and  "to  consult  the  interested  specialized 
agencies  on  the  division  of  responsibilities  and  co-ordination  of  ac- 
tivities ...  in  the  population  fields  .  .  .  .  "  This  resolution  was 
approved  by  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  at  its  July  session. 
Significantly,  at  the  request  of  India  and  Iraq,  the  Council  added 
a  further  paragraph  requesting  the  Secretary-General  "to  provide 
.  .  .  advisory  services  and  training  on  action  programmes  in  the 
field  of  population  at  the  request  of  Governments  desiring  assistance 
in  this  field." 

The  second  U.N.  World  Population  Conference  was  held  in  Bel- 
grade, Yugoslavia,  August  30-September  10.  Over  800  scholars 
participated  in  the  Conference,  almost  twice  the  number  who  took 
part  in  the  first  U.N.  World  Population  Conference  in  1954,  and 
more  than  500  technical  and  scientific  papers  were  presented.  Since 
the  Conference  was  a  scientific  meeting  of  experts,  no  resolutions  or 
recommendations  were  adopted.  Reflecting  the  growth  of  interest 
in  the  developing  countries  in  population  problems,  there  was  a  sharp 
increase  in  participation  by  scholars  from  Africa,  Asia,  and  Latin 
America,  compared  with  the  first  World  Population  Conference  11 
years  earlier. 

Probably  the  most  significant  single  development  during  1965  was 
the  launching  of  a  new  type  of  technical  assistance  program  in  the 
population  field  with  the  appointment  of  a  U.N.  Advisory  Mission  on 
Family  Planning.  This  was  requested  by  India  in  January.  The 
five-member  Mission  was  headed  by  Sir  Colville  Deverell,  Secretary 
General  of  the  International  Planned  Parenthood  Federation,  and 
included  Dr.  Leona  Baumgartner,  Assistant  Administrator  for  Tech- 
nical Cooperation  and  Research,  U.S.  Agency  for  International 
Development.  It  visited  India  from  February  to  April  in  order  to 
review  the  progTess  of  the  family  planning  program  begun  by  India 
in  1952;  to  advise  the  Government  of  India  on  ways  of  accelerating 
popular  acceptance  of  the  idea  of  smaller  families,  the  practice  of 
family  planning,  and  reduction  in  the  national  birth  rate;  and  to 
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consider  the  problem  of  coordinating  the  family  planning  program 
with  efforts  in  related  fields  such  as  health,  education,  community 
development,  and  the  status  of  women. 

Another  significant  development  was  the  adoption  by  the  World 
Health  Assembly  in  May  of  a  resolution  that  requested  the  Director 
General  of  the  World  Health  Organization  to  develop  further  WHO's 
program  activities  in  the  health  aspects  of  world  population  in  three 
fields — ^reference  services,  studies,  and  advisory  services.  In  the 
field  of  studies,  the  resolution  specified  those  on  the  medical  aspects 
of  sterility,  on  the  medical  aspects  of  fertility  control  methods,  and 
on  the  health  aspects  of  population  dynamics.  In  the  field  of  ad- 
visory services,  the  resolution  affirmed  that  WHO  should  give  advice, 
on  request,  to  health  administrations  on  the  medical  aspects  and 
treatment  of  sterility,  and  on  the  medical  aspects  of  family  planning, 
mth  the  understanding  that  such  services  are  related,  within  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  WHO,  to  technical  advice  on  the  health  aspects  of 
human  reproduction. 

The  UNICEF  Executive  Board  at  its  meeting  in  June  1965  re- 
quested its  Executive  Director  to  prepare  for  the  Board's  considera- 
tion at  its  next  session  recommendations  on  the  role  of  UNICEF  in 
family  planning  programs,  and  to  put  before  the  Board  one  or  two 
requests  for  assistance  for  family  planning  programs  from  those 
member  governments  which  give  high  priority  to  such  programs  in 
promoting  maternal  and  child  health. 

Narcotic  Drugs 

The  20th  session  of  the  U.N.  Commission  on  Narcotic  Drugs, 
of  which  the  United  States  is  a  member,  met  at  Geneva  from  No- 
vember 29  to  December  21,  1965. 

The  Commission  reviewed  in  closed  session  the  illicit  traffic  situa- 
tion in  1964  and  concluded  that  it  continued  to  constitute  a  serious 
threat  to  the  international  community.  The  Commission  noted  that 
illicit  drugs  generally  came  from  illicit  production,  and  that  so  long 
as  large  quantities  of  raw  materials  existed  and  could  be  procured, 
traffickers  would  use  them  for  their  purposes.  The  Commission 
noted  that  traffickers  were  now  capable  of  organizing  clandestine 
laboratories  in  parts  of  the  world  where  that  would  have  been  im- 
possible a  few  decades  ago. 

The  Commission  found  it  impossible  in  the  time  available  at  its 
20th  session  to  give  questions  relating  to  the  control  of  substances 
not  under  international  control  (barbiturates,  amphetamines,  tran- 
quillizers, etc.)  the  attention  they  deserved.  The  Commission 
recommended  that,  subject  to  approval  of  the  Economic  and  Social 
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Council,  a  committee  of  the  Commission  be  set  up  to  give  careful 
and  detailed  consideration  to  this  subject  with  a  view  to  evolving 
the  control  and  other  measures  that  might  be  required  for  these 
substances.  The  Committee  would  be  composed  of  Canada,  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany,  France,  India,  Japan,  Mexico,  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics,  United  Arab  Republic,  United  Kingdom,  and 
United  States  and  would  report  to  the  21st  session  of  the  Commission. 

The  Commission  recommended  that  the  election  procedure  sug- 
gested by  the  U.N.  Secretary-General  for  the  first  elections  to  the 
International  Narcotics  Control  Board  (INCB)  be  initiated  by  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council,  so  that  the  members  of  the  new  INCB 
might  take  office  on  March  2,  1968. 

The  representative  of  the  World  Health  Organization  (WHO) 
reviewed  for  the  Commission  the  background  of  a  WHO  proposal 
for  amendment  of  article  3  of  the  Single  Convention  which  would 
enable  WHO,  instead  of  the  Commission,  to  take  decisions  on  control 
of  new  drugs.  The  Commission,  however,  considered  that  since 
the  Single  Convention  had  so  recently  come  into  force,  it  would  be 
untimely  to  consider  amendments  to  it.  In  order  to  prevent  any 
delay  in  bringing  new  narcotic  substances  under  control,  the  Com- 
mission adopted  unanimously  a  resolution  requesting  the  U.N. 
Secretary-General,  in  the  event  the  Commission  is  not  in  session  or 
will  not  be  for  a  period  of  3  months,  to  arrange  for  a  decision  to  be 
taken  by  a  vote  of  the  members  of  the  Commission  by  mail  or  telegram, 
and  for  a  report  to  be  made  to  the  Commission  at  its  next  session. 

The  Commission  established  a  working  group  to  prepare  a  revised 
text  of  the  draft  administrative  guide  for  the  application  of  the  Single 
Convention  on  Narcotic  Drugs,  1961,  which  will  be  circulated  to 
governments  for  comment. 

The  Commission  adopted  consolidated  questionnaires  for  use  by 
countries  that  are  parties  to  the  older  treaties  as  well  as  by  those 
that  are  parties  to  the  Single  Convention  and  requested  the  U.N. 
Secretariat  to  transmit  these  questionnaires  to  governments. 

The  Commission  felt  that  acceptance  of  the  term  ''drug  dependence'^ 
to  replace  the  terms  ''drug  addiction"  and  "drug  habituation/'  as 
recommended  by  WHO,  might  create  administrative  as  well  as  legal 
difficulties,  since  the  term  "addiction"  was  a  part  of  national  legislation 
and  international  treaties. 

During  the  discussion  of  the  program  of  technical  assistance  in 
narcotics  control,  the  U.S.  Representative,  Harry  J.  Anslin^er,  made 
the  point  that  governments  should  give  some  assurance  that  their 
officials  who  benefit  from  training  given  under  the  program  would 
continue  to  be  employed  for  a  reasonable  time  in  the  narcotics  field. 
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The  Commission  adopted  unanimously  a  resolution,  for  action  by 
the  Economic  and  Social  Council,  inviting  the  U.N.  Secretary-General 
and  the  Directors  General  of  the  Specialized  Agencies  whose  terms 
of  reference  permit  their  doing  so,  and  within  the  existing  financial 
resources,  to  give  sympathetic  consideration  to  requests  they  may 
receive  from  U.N.  members  for  technical  and  financial  assistance  in 
combating  the  habit  of  coca  leaf  chewing  and  in  substituting  other 
crops  for  the  coca  bush. 

The  Commission  took  note  of  the  document,  ''Review  of  the 
Commission's  Work  During  Its  First  Twenty  Years"  and  asked  that 
it  be  made  the  subject  of  a  special  edition  of  the  Bulletin  on  Narcotics , 
so  that  it  could  be  used  for  information  purposes  by  governments 
and  by  the  U.N.  Secretariat.  During  the  discussion  of  this  document, 
the  U.S.  Representative  said: 

The  United  States  commends  the  work  of  the  Commission — the  results  have 
been  outstanding.  .  .  .  The  United  States  representatives  would  be  less  than 
candid,  however,  if  we  did  not  say  there  is  a  great  deal  more  to  be  done. 

.  .  .  Until  the  illicit  traffic  is  eliminated  from  the  world  scene,  all  nations 
must  strengthen  their  efforts  to  reduce  the  growing  of  poppies  to  an  absolute 
minimum  and  to  bring  about  the  detection  and  apprehension  of  violators  and 
subject  them  to  stringent  penalties. 

Throughout  the  world,  the  traditional  drugs  of  choice  by  narcotic  addicts  are 
opium  and  its  derivative,  heroin.  Complete  elimination  of  all  opium  production, 
supplemented  by  rigid  enforcement  and  controls  over  licensed  manufacturers  of 
synthetic  narcotics,  would  result  in  a  tremendous  reduction  in  narcotic  drug 
addiction.  .  .  .  When  it  has  been  demonstrated,  as  is  expected  within  the  next 
few  years,  that  opium  is  not  essential  for  medical  purposes,  the  United  States 
would  give  very  favorable  consideration  to  discussions  leading  to  an  international 
agreement  which  would  abolish  legal  opium  production  entirely. 

The  achievement  of  such  an  ambitious  goal  would  not  be  feasible,  however, 
without  the  complete  cooperation  and  assistance  of  all  States.  Also,  it  would 
almost  certainly  require  assistance  in  the  form  of  technical  aid  for  those  countries 
in  which  opium  production  is  still  of  some  importance  economically. 

United  Nations  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees  (UNHCK) 

The  basic  function  of  the  Office  of  the  United  Nations  High  Com- 
missioner for  Refugees  (UNHCR)  is  to  provide  legal  and  political 
protection  to  refugees  within  the  UNHCR  mandate;  i.e.,  within  the 
scope  of  the  statute  of  the  Office  (primarily  European  refugees  from 
Communist  countries) .  In  addition,  the  UNHCR  conducts  assistance 
programs  promoting  solutions  to  problems  of  needy  refugees  within 
his  mandate,  and  uses  his  good  offices  (under  authority  contained  in 
several  General  Assembly  resolutions)  in  similarly  assisting  refugees 
who  have  not  been  determined  to  be  within  the  UNHCR  mandate. 
At  the  same  time  he  facilitates  the  voluntary  repatriation  of  refugees. 
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The  UNHCR  Executive  Committee,  composed  of  representatives 
of  30  governments  including  the  United  States,  reviews  and  super- 
vises the  High  Commissioner's  activities.  During  1965  the  Executive 
Committee  met  twice  in  regular  session. 

Legal  and  Political  Protection 

In  securmg  legal  and  political  protection  for  refugees  within  his 
mandate,  the  High  Commissioner  intervened  as  necessary  with  gov- 
ernmental authorities  to  protect  the  interests  of  individual  refugees 
or  categories  of  refugees  and  to  promote  the  constructive  development 
or  the  effective  implementation  of  pertinent  national  legislative  and 
administrative  measures.  The  primary  tool  of  the  UNHCR  for  this 
is  the  1951  Convention  Relating  to  the  Status  of  Refugees,  which 
prohibits  the  forcible  return  of  refugees  to  territories  where  their  life 
or  freedom  would  be  threatened.  The  Convention  also  sets  forth 
numerous  guarantees  designed  to  improve  the  legal,  political,  eco- 
nomic, and  social  status  of  refugees  in  their  countries  of  residence, 
thus  facilitating  their  reestablishment  on  a  basis  of  self-support  and 
individual  dignity.  It  is  the  task  of  the  UNHCR  to  encourage  fur- 
ther accessions  to  the  Convention  and  to  supervise  its  implementa- 
tion in  states  that  have  become  parties  to  it.  During  1965  two 
additional  countries — the  Democratic  Republic  of  the  Congo  and 
Guinea — became  parties  to  the  Convention,  bringing  to  49  the  total 
number  of  signatories. 

The  UNHCR  Legal  Assistance  Program,  closely  related  to  political 
protection  efforts  and  assistance  programs,  was  maintained.  Through 
this  program  approximately  7,500  refugees  received  specialized  legal 
assistance  on  individual  problems  related  to  efforts  to  secure  their 
reestablishment. 

During  1965  the  High  Commissioner  continued  his  efforts  to  secure 
indemnification  for  refugees  who  were  persecuted  for  reasons  of  na- 
tionality under  Hitler's  National  Socialist  regime.  Payments  to 
persons  eligible  under  article  2  of  the  Indemnification  Agreement  of 
October  5,  1960,  between  the  UNHCR  and  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany  had  been  virtually  completed  the  previous  year.  In  1965, 
therefore,  the  UNHCR  directed  his  efforts  toward  expediting  the 
processing  of  decisions  on  several  thousand  appeals  cases  under  that 
Program.  At  the  same  time,  he  continued  to  promote  measures  for 
the  indemnification  of  those  who  did  not  qualify  for  benefits  under 
the  1960  Agreement  because  they  failed  to  meet  residence  or  refugee 
status  dateline  provisions.  To  this  end  the  UNHCR  continued  his 
consultations  with  the  Federal  Republic  regarding  Germany's  Final 
Indemnification  Law  which  was  enacted  during  the  year,  and  entered 
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into  negotiations  to  secure  additional  benefits  similar  to  those  provided 
under  article  2  of  the  1960  Agreement. 

The  Current  Program 

The  Current  Program  was  aimed  at  enabling  the  UNHCR  to  assist 
countries  of  asylum  in  coping  with  the  problems  of  new  refugees  (both 
those  within  his  mandate  and  those  assisted  under  his  good  offices 
function) . 

The  UNHCR  Executive  Committee,  at  its  13th  session,  at  Geneva, 
May  10-17,  established  an  overall  ceiling  of  $3.2  million  for  the  1965 
program  and  approved  projects  in  the  amount  of  $2.4  million.  The 
Committee  subsequently  raised  this  ceiling  to  $3.5  million  at  its  14th 
session  (Geneva,  October  25-November  2)  and  approved  further 
projects  up  to  that  amount,  in  the  light  of  added  requirements  brought 
on  by  newly  developing  refugee  problems  (chiefly  in  Africa).  The 
United  States  contributed  $600,000,  of  which  $350,000  was  earmarked 
to  meet  refugee  needs  in  Africa.  The  United  States  continued  to 
emphasize  during  1965  the  importance  of  securing  additional  con- 
tributions for  the  UNHCR  program  from  governments  and  from 
private  sources  throughout  the  world,  and  fully  supported  the  High 
Commissioner  in  his  successful  efforts  in  this  regard.  A  total  of  57 
governments  contributed  to  the  UNHCR  program  in  1965,  compared 
with  52  in  1964,  and  40  in  1963. 

In  Europe  the  Current  Program  played  a  significant  part  m  the 
successful  international  effort  to  reestablish  a  sufficient  number  of 
the  newly  arriving  mandate  refugees  to  prevent  any  increase  in  the 
number  of  such  refugees  in  asylum  countries.  During  1965  the 
UNHCR  also  continued  to  assist  Cuban  refugees  in  Spain  and  Latin 
America.  In  Latin  America  the  Program  again  emphasized  assistance 
to  handicapped  refugees  through  support  of  old  age  homes,  special 
resettlement  solutions,  and  related  means. 

The  UNHCR  was  active  in  furnishing  assistance  through  the 
Current  Program  (under  his  good  offices  function)  to  Chinese  refugees 
in  Macau  and  to  Tibetan  refugees  in  Nepal.  From  funds  received 
for  operations  outside  the  Current  Program,  he  provided  assistance 
to  projects  on  behalf  of  Chinese  refugees  in  Hong  Kong  and  Tibetan 
refugees  in  India.  In  exercising  his  authority  to  use  his  good  offices 
for  refugees  not  within  the  UNHCR  mandate,  the  High  Commis- 
sioner, wherever  possible,  utilized  money  available  from  his  Emergency 
Fund  or  from  voluntary  contributions  to  support  or  set  in  motion  a 
coordinated  assistance  program  with  the  participation  of  interested 
governments,  international  organizations,  and/or  voluntary  agencies. 

Nearly  one-half  of  the  resources  of  the  1965  UNHCR  Current 
Program  were  applied  toward  meeting  refugee  problems  in  Africa. 
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The  UNHCR  African  operations  are  designed  to  reestablish  the 
refugees  on  a  self-sufficient  basis  within  the  asylum  countries,  chiefly 
through  agricultural  projects  jointly  funded  by  these  countries  and 
the  UNHCR,  and  to  meet  the  emergency  and  interim  needs  of  the 
refugees. 

During  1965  the  UNHCR  continued  relief  and  resettlement  projects 
begun  the  previous  3^ear  for  Sudanese  refugees  in  Uganda  and  refugees 
from  Portuguese  Guinea  in  Senegal.  Emergency  assistance  was 
extended  to  help  meet  the  needs  of  a  new  influx  of  Sudanese 
into  the  Central  African  Republic.  Limited  UNHCR  assistance  for 
refugees  from  South-West  Africa  was  initiated  in  1965  under  a  project 
financed  from  special  trust  funds,  through  which  a  number  of  such 
refugees  were  assisted  to  move  to  Tanzania.  This  project  was 
carried  out  through  joint  action  of  the  Resident  Representative  of 
the  United  Nations  in  Dar  es  Salaam  and  the  UNHCR. 

The  UNHCR  continued  to  assist  the  needy  among  the  refugees 
from  Rwanda  who  since  1961  had  been  fleeing  into  Tanzania,  Uganda, 
Burundi,  and  the  Kivu  Province  of  the  Congo  (Leopold ville) .  In 
1965  the  UNHCR,  in  cooperation  with  the  Government  of  Burundi, 
initiated  a  project  for  the  rural  resettlement  of  25,000  Rwandan  refu- 
gees at  Mugera  in  Burundi.  To  cope  with  an  influx  of  refugees  from 
Mozambique,  the  UNHCR  and  the  Government  of  Tanzania  launched 
a  similar  resettlement  project  in  Rutamba  in  Tanzania. 

During  1965  the  UNHCR  continued  to  cooperate  with  concerned 
African  governments  in  promoting  arrangements  for  facilitating  the 
peaceful  return  and  re-integration  in  their  homelands  of  refugees 
desiring  repatriation.  Approximately  5,500  refugees  from  Rwanda 
and  25,000  refugees  from  the  Congo  (Leopold ville)  voluntarily  re- 
turned to  their  homelands  from  nearby  asylum  countries. 

The  United  States,  both  in  the  UNHCR  Executive  Committee  and 
elsewhere,  has  given  strong  support  to  the  efforts  of  the  High  Com- 
missioner to  deal  promptly  and  constructively  with  emerging  and 
existing  refugee  problems  in  Africa. 

Throughout  1965  the  UNHCR  maintained  and  further  strengthened 
its  close  relations  with  other  U.N.  organizations  and  with  intergovern- 
mental organizations  in  the  refugee  field.  For  example,  the  Interna- 
tional Labor  Organization  continued  to  cooperate  with  UNHCR, 
particularly  in  the  field  of  international  protection ;  the  United  Nations 
Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization  in  the  field  of  edu- 
cation ;  the  World  Food  Program  in  nonemergency  feeding ;  the  World 
Health  Organization  in  medical  assistance  to  refugees;  the  Inter- 
governmental Committee  for  European  Migration  in  the  movement 
of  refugees;  and  many  other  organizations  in  their  respective  fields 
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of  common  interest.    The  UNHCR  also  worked  with  an  increasing- 
number  of  voluntary  organizations  interested  in  assisting  refugees. 

During  the  year  the  High  Commissioner  maintained  particularly 
close  liaison  with  the  Organization  of  African  Unity  (OAU)  on  policy 
and  program  matters  concerning  the  UNHCR  role  in  Africa.  The 
OAU  was  represented  by  an  observer  at  both  sessions  of  the  UNHCR 
Executive  Committee  and  the  High  Commissioner  was  similarly 
represented  at  the  OAU  heads  of  state  conference. 

The  Major  Aid  Program 

The  Major  Aid  Program  was  initiated  in  1963  as  a  final,  3-year  ^ 
effort  to  liquidate  the  residual  problem  (chiefly  in  Europe)  of  mandate 
refugees  who  had  been  registered  on  the  UNHCR  caseload  in  asylum 
countries  prior  to  1961.  Most  of  the  funds  for  this  purpose  were 
received  in  1963  as  lump-sum  contributions  from  governments  and 
private  sources.  In  addition,  in  1965  as  previously,  matching  contri- 
butions for  approved  projects  were  provided  by  the  several  European 
countries  of  asylum.  During  the  year  the  Major  Aid  Program 
succeeded,  through  assistance  projects  for  local  integration  or  reset- 
tlement, in  reestablishing  approximately  7,000  of  the  21,500  unassim- 
ilated  residual  refugees  in  its  care.  Of  the  14,500  remaining  on  the 
Major  Aid  caseload  at  the  end  of  1965,  solutions  were  being  imple- 
mented for  9,700.  This  Program,  which  the  United  States  has  fully 
supported,  concentrated  on  the  reestablishment  of  refugees  who  were 
severely  handicapped  by  reason  of  mental,  physical,  or  social  disability, 
and  who  comprised  a  sizable  portion  of  the  caseload. 

It  became  evident  in  1965  that  Major  Aid  projects  in  certain  coun- 
tries could  not  be  completed  by  the  end  of  1965  and  that  the  Program, 
if  it  were  to  meet  its  objectives,  should  be  extended.  The  U.S.  Repre- 
sentative on  the  Executive  Committee,  Elmer  M.  Falk,  continued  to 
stress  that  every  possible  effort  must  be  made  to  achieve  the  goals  of 
the  program  at  the  earliest  possible  date.  At  his  request,  and  with  the 
twofold  aim  of  hastening  the  achievement  of  Program  objectives  and 
clarifying  the  UNHCR  financial  position  with  respect  to  the  Major 
Aid  Program,  the  Executive  Committee  at  its  spring  session  requested 
the  UNHCR  to  carry  out  a  project-by-project  review  of  undisbursed 
funds.  The  UNHCR  was  requested  to  present  a  succinct  summary 
report  to  the  Committee  at  its  fall  session,  together  with  proposed  dis- 
bursement schedules.  These  reports  proved  useful  in  further  planning 
for  the  expeditious  completion  of  the  Major  Aid  Program. 

The  Emergency  Fund 
The  $500,000  UNHCR  Emergency  Fund  established  by  a  1958 
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General  Assembly  resolution  has  continued  to  be  an  indispensable 
instrument  of  the  High  Commissioner,  and  is  regularly  replenished 
through  repayments  of  refugee  housing  loans  made  under  previous 
UNHCR  programs.  The  U.S.  Representative  has  consistently  en- 
couraged the  UNHCR  to  draw  upon  the  Fund  for  emergency  refugee 
problems  that  arise  between  Executive  Committee  sessions.  During 
1965  the  High  Commissioner  expended  $210,190  from  the  Fund  for 
such  purposes,  all  of  which  was  applied  to  assistance  projects  in  Africa. 

General  Assembly  Action 

On  December  7,  1965,  the  General  Assembly,  at  its  20th  session, 
adopted  four  resolutions  with  respect  to  the  UNHCR.  In  one 
resolution  it  requested  the  High  Commissioner  to  pursue  his  efforts 
mth  a  view  to  insuring  an  adequate  international  protection  of 
refugees  and  to  providing  satisfactory  permanent  solutions  to  the 
problems  affecting  the  various  groups  of  refugees  within  his  com- 
petence. Noting  the  increasingly  universal  character  of  refugee 
problems,  the  resolution  invited  member  states  of  the  United  Nations 
and  of  the  Specialized  Agencies  to  increase  their  support  for  the 
humanitarian  action  of  UNHCR  and  to  make  available  to  the  High 
Commissioner  the  financial  means  required  to  insure  the  full  imple- 
mentation of  his  programs. 

In  a  second  resolution  the  General  Assembly  commended  the 
UNHCR  and  other  intergovernmental  and  nongovernmental  organi- 
zations for  their  efforts  on  behalf  of  refugees  in  Africa.  This  resolution 
invited  member  states  to  devote  special  attention  to  the  problems  of 
these  refugees  and  to  cooperate  actively  with  the  High  Commissioner 
by  placing  the  necessary  means  at  his  disposal,  particularly  in  the  form 
of  increased  financial  contributions.  In  a  third  resolution  the  General 
Assembly,  noting  that  a  group  of  voluntary  agencies  had  decided  to 
promote  a  special  fund-raising  campaign  in  October  1966  to  benefit 
mainly  refugees  in  Africa  and  Asia,  decided  that  United  Nations  Day 
m  1966  (October  24)  will  be  dedicated  to  the  cause  of  refugees. 

In  the  fourth  resolution  the  General  Assembly  noted  that  Felix 
Schnyder  (Switzerland),  the  U.N.  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees, 
would  relinquish  his  post  in  the  near  future;  and  expressed  its  sincere 
appreciation  to  him  for  his  work  dming  the  years  he  has  served  as 
High  Commissioner. 

Upon  nomination  by  the  Secretary-General,  the  Assembly  elected 
by  acclamation  Prince  Sadruddin  Aga  Khan  (Iran)  to  succeed  Mr. 
Schnyder  as  High  Commissioner  for  a  3-year  term  through  December 
31,  1968. 
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United  Nations  Children's  Fund  (UNICEF) 

UNICEF's  efforts  on  behalf  of  children  and  youth  during  the  lasfe 
two  decades  received  special  recognition  this  year  in  the  award  to  it. 
of  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize  for  1965. 

The  Vice  President  of  the  Norwegian  Parliament  (Storting),  Mrs. 
Aase  Lionaes,  cited  the  work  of  UNICEF  at  the  Nobel  Prize  ceremonies, 
in  Oslo: 

The  aim  of  UNICEF  is  to  spread  a  table  decked  with  all  the  good  things  thatl 
Nature  provides,  for  all  the  children  of  the  world.  For  this  reason  the  orga-- 
nization  is  a  peace-factor  of  great  importance.  UNICEF  has  realized  that  childrei^ 
provide  the  key  to  the  future:  the  children  of  today  are  the  history  of  the  future. 
UNICEF  is  now  forging  a  link  of  solidarity  between  the  rich  and  the  poor- 
countries.  In  an  age  when  so  many  people  are  terrified  of  the  destructive  effects 
of  the  forces  that  science  has  placed  in  our  hands,  UNICEF  offers  young  people 
in  all  countries  an  alternative  which  it  is  worth  living  and  working  for — a  world 
with 

Freedom  for  all  people. 
Equality  between  all  races. 
Brotherhood  among  all  men. 

In  accepting  the  prize  on  behalf  of  UNICEF,  the  Executive  Director,.  J 
Henry  K.  Labouisse,  emphasized  that  credit  for  the  award  should | 
be  shared  among  the  governments  that  contribute  to  UNICEF, 
the  U.N.  agencies  that  provide  technical  guidance  for  UNICEF-aided 
projects,  the  members  of  UNICEF  national  committees,  and  millions 
of  other  volunteers  who  contribute  their  time  and  money  to  make 
the  organization's  work  possible. 

The  $54,000  Nobel  Prize  award  wiU  be  used  to  establish  a  special 
Maurice  Pate  memorial  fund  to  support  special  training  projects 
or  other  activities  closely  related  to  UNICEF' s  work  but  outside 
the  scope  of  its  regular  assistance  program. 

Maurice  Pate,  appointed  Executive  Director  at  UNICEF's 
inception,  served  in  that  capacity  until  his  death  on  January  19,  1965. 
Under  his  leadership  UNICEF  grew  from  an  emergency  agency  for 
rehef  in  war-torn  Europe  to  a  permanent  arm  of  the  United  Nations 
to  assist  the  developing  countries  in  building  their  basic  services 
for  the  well-being  of  children.  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Kusk,  in 
a  cable  to  the  U.N.  Secretary-General,  said  of  Maurice  Pate,  ''His 
name  will  remain  a  synonym  for  UNICEF  and  its  great  humanitarian 
work  in  behalf  of  children  and  youth  throughout  the  world."  Mr. 
Pate  was  succeeded  on  June  1,  1965,  by  another  American,  Henry  R» 
Labouisse,  former  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Greece. 

The  Executive  Board,  which  now  meets  annually  to  determine 
policy  and  allocate  funds,  held  its  1965  meeting  in  New  York  in  June. 
During  the  week  before  the  Board  meeting  members  of  the  Program 
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Committee  were  the  guests  of  the  U.S.  Government  on  a  tour  of 
several  U.S.  services  and  facihties  for  children.  Services  visited 
included  education,  community  development,  housing,  social  services, 
and  health.  In  New  York,  Puerto  Rico,  Washington,  and  Baltimore, 
the  group  visited  a  variety  of  highly  sophisticated  services,  such  as 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health,  as  well  as  very  simple  local  services, 
and  was  shown  problems  as  well  as  accompHshments.  The  group  was 
especially  impressed  with  the  services  it  saw  in  Puerto  Rico  which  has 
made  such  strides  in  overcoming  conditions  similar  to  those  in  many 
of  the  countries  represented  on  the  Board.  During  the  meeting  of 
the  Executive  Board,  a  number  of  delegates  thanked  the  United  States 
for  the  opportunity  to  visit  these  services  and  expressed  their  appre- 
ciation for  the  high  regard  that  the  United  States  has  for  UNICEF, 
as  evidenced  by  the  attention  given  the  group  by  the  Vice  President, 
the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
WeKare,  and  other  high  government  officials. 

The  major  program  issue  before  the  Board  at  its  1965  session  was 
how  to  help  the  young  child,  aged  1  to  6  years.  UNICEF's  concern 
for  this  age  group  reJflects  the  growing  recognition  of  the  great  impor- 
tance of  this  transition  period  of  a  child's  life.  In  developing  countries 
especially,  the  hazards  of  malnutrition  and  disease  are  particularly 
acute.  The  Board  had  before  it  a  number  of  documents  on  the  needs 
of  the  young  child  which  drew  attention  to  this  neglected  age  gToup. 
No  new  UNICEF  program  was  proposed,  but  the  Board  agreed  to 
increase  UNICEF's  efforts  in  programs  already  serving  preschool 
children  to  see  that  this  group  is  reached  more  effectively. 

On  the  initiative  of  the  U.S.  delegation,  UNICEF's  role  in  programs 
for  family  planning  was  brought  up  for  discussion  for  the  first  time  at 
an  Executive  Board  meeting.  Since  family  planning  is  an  integral 
part  of  good  maternal  and  child  health  services,  expanded  aid  seems 
appropriate  for  this  element  of  a  health  program  to  which  UNICEF 
contributes  such  a  large  share  of  its  resources. 

The  United  States,  with  strong  support  from  a  number  of  countries 
from  all  regions,  was  successful  in  its  effort  to  have  the  subject  placed 
on  the  agenda  for  the  Board  meeting  in  1966.  The  United  States  also 
suggested,  and  the  Board  agreed,  that  several  projects  be  brought  to 
the  Board  from  countries  requesting  assistance  in  family  planning  so 
that  the  Board  could  consider  these  requests  within  the  framework 
of  the  policy  it  decides  to  adopt. 

The  Board  reviewed  and  approved  assistance  for  200  projects,  of 
which  171  were  continuing  projects  and  29  new  projects.  Program 
allocations  totaled  $26.5  million. 

The  distribution  of  aid  in  the  various  categories  followed  the  usual 
pattern,  though  there  was  somewhat  less  aid  for  nutrition  and  more 
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aid  for  planning  for  children  and  youth  in  national  development. 
The  increase  in  aid  for  education  in  Africa  and  Asia  was  especially 
noteworthy.  For  the  first  time  Mongolia  requested  and  received  aid, 
bringing  to  118  the  nimiber  of  countries  receiving  UXICEF  help. 

The  level  of  allocations  for  1965  was  below  the  level  approved  at 
recent  Board  sessions  because  during  the  years  1962-64  the  Board 
had  followed  a  policy  of  utilizing  reserves  that  had  accranulated. 
This  process  has  been  completed  and  UXICEF  in  1965  could  allocate 
only  against  income  expected  during  the  year  ahead.  Though  annual 
income  continues  to  rise,  the  growth  is  less  rapid  than  anticipated. 
The  cutback  in  UXICEF  aid  is  in  contrast  to  the  rising  child  popula- 
tion, estimated  at  2.5  percent  a  year. 

With  the  tightening  of  resources,  less  than  10  percent  of  the  pro- 
gram allocations  made  at  the  Board's  session:  i.e.,  S2.2  milhon,  could 
be  devoted  to  new  projects.  X^ot  only  were  there  requests  for  aid 
from  governments  in  the  fields  of  health,  nutrition,  education,  voca- 
tional training,  and  social  services  which  could  not  all  be  met,  but 
there  were  special  areas  of  need  where  so  far  only  a  beginning  had  been 
made,  such  as  the  phght  of  children  in  rapidly  growing  shanty  towns, 
.and  children  and  youth  who  are  not  attending  school. 

The  U.S.  Representative,  P.  Frederick  DelhQuadri.  commented  on 
this  situation  as  foUows: 

The  most  disturbing  fact  about  the  financial  situation  of  UXICEF  is  that  only 
10  percent  of  its  resources  are  now  available  for  new  projects.  .  .  .  We  urge  a 
continuing  careful  re-examination  of  all  projects  to  see  which  might  be  tapered 
off  as  governments  assume  greater  responsibility.  We  hope  such  a  review  will 
be  reflected  in  the  program  presented  to  the  Board  in  1966.  Depending  on  what 
the  Secretariat  reports  in  1966,  the  Board  might  wish  to  consider  a  future  dis- 
cussion of  the  current  policy  of  giving  priority  to  continuing  projects. 

Income  from  all  sources  was  approximately  $33  million,  about 
$300,000  over  the  preceding  year.  Substantial  portions  of  UXICEF's 
income  continue  to  come  from  private  sources.  Including  proceeds 
from  the  Trick-or-Treat  campaign  in  the  United  States,  similar 
campaigns  in  other  countries,  and  the  net  proceeds  from  the  sale  of 
greeting  cards,  private  sources  contributed  a  total  of  S5.6  million  in 
1965.  An  additional  SI. 4  miUion  came  from  other  somxes.  The 
United  States,  for  the  sLxth  consecutive  year,  made  a  voluntary  pledge 
to  UXICEF  of  S12  miUion,  an  amount  equal  to  40  percent  of  total 
government  contributions. 

The  impetus  given  to  the  planning  for  children  and  youth  as  part 
of  national  development  planning  by  the  UXICEF-sponsored  BeUagio 
Conference  of  1964  continued  in  1965  with  regional  activities.  The 
Latin  American  Conference  on  Children  and  Youth  in  X'ational 
Development,  held  in  Santiago,  Chile,  in  December  1965,  was  attended 
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by  representatives  of  22  countries  of  the  region  and  three  observer 
delegations,  including  that  of  the  United  States.  A  similar  conference 
planned  for  Asia,  scheduled  to  take  place  in  Bangkok  in  September 
1965,  was  postponed  to  March  1966. 

On  the  invitation  of  the  Imperial  Government  of  Ethiopia  the 
Executive  Board  will  hold  its  1966  session  in  Addis  Ababa,  where 
it  will  give  special  attention  to  the  needs  of  African  children. 

SCIENTIFIC  COOPERATION 

President  Johnson,  in  a  special  message  read  to  the  Panel  on  Science 
and  Technology  of  the  White  House  Conference  on  International 
Cooperation  on  November  30,  1965,  by  his  Special  Assistant  for 
Science  and  Technology,  Dr.  Donald  F.  Hornig,  said: 

.  .  .  The  broad  net  of  personal  contacts  among  scientists  of  many  nations, 
contacts  brought  about  by  shared  efforts  to  solve  common  problems,  has  brought 
men  closer  together.  These  contacts — and  the  cooperation  achieved  by  inter- 
national scientific  organizations — has  led  to  understanding  among  scientists 
which  has  often  preceded  and  paved  the  way  for  political  understanding. 

The  language  of  science — and  the  deeds  of  science — continue  to  offer  fruitful 
and  still  unexplored  opportunities  for  constructive  cooperation  with  other  coun- 
tries in  the  cause  of  peace.  We  must  not  rest  in  our  efforts  to  develop  cooperative 
programs  which  unite  the  talents  of  our  scientific  community  with  those  of  other 
nations  in  advancing  knowledge  and  promoting  the  welfare  of  all  mankind. 

On  his  own  behaK  Dr.  Hornig  had  said: 

It  is  particularly  appropriate  that  the  subject  we  are  discussing  today — inter- 
national cooperation  in  science  and  technology — be  taken  up  under  the  auspices 
of  the  United  Nations.  One  of  the  areas  in  which  the  United  Nations  has  been 
making  steady  but  unspectacular  progress  has  been  that  of  strengthening  science 
and  technology  in  many  countries  around  the  globe.  This  Conference  itself  is  a 
tribute  to  the  constructive  role  the  United  Nations  is  playing  in  this  field. 

Many  of  the  activities  of  the  U.N.  system  involve,  in  some  degree, 
the  acquisition,  application,  or  exchange  of  scientific  knowledge. 
This  is  reflected  throughout  the  present  report.  This  particular 
section  is  focused  on  scientific  interests  and  activities  of  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council  and  the  General  Assembly,  of  the  United  Nations 
Scientific  Committee  on  the  Effects  of  Atomic  Eadiation  (UNSCEAR), 
and  of  the  Advisory  Committee  on  the  Application  of  Science  and 
Technology  to  Development.  Among  the  other  sections  of  the 
present  report  containing  extensive  material  on  scientific  cooperation 
are  those  on  Outer  Space  (see  page  22),  the  Food  and  Agriculture 
Organization  (FAO — see  page  221),  the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency  (IAEA — see  page  259),  the  International  Telecommunication 
Union  (ITU — see  page  248),  the  United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific 
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and  Cultural  Organization  (UNESCO— see  page  233),  the  World 
Health  Organization  (WHO — see  page  240),  and  the  World  Meteoro- 
logical Organization  (WMO — see  page  255). 


Ambassador  Adlai  E.  Stevenson,  in  an  address  on  July  9,  1965, 
before  the  39th  session  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council,  praised 
the  work  and  the  report  of  the  Advisory  Committee  on  the  Application 
of  Science  and  Technology  to  Development. 

The  report,  the  Committee's  second,  was  the  product  of  its  third 
session,  held  at  Paris,  March  31-April  9,  1965.  The  Advisory  Com- 
mittee had  concluded  at  that  session  that,  in  respect  to  the  application 
of  science  and  technology  to  development,  there  were  certain  subjects 
deserving  special  attention  because  of  their  significance  to  a  large 
number  of  developing  countries  and  because  of  their  susceptibility 
to  a  large-scale  attack  in  which  the  developed  and  developing  countries 
might  cooperate.  A  major  portion  of  the  report,  accordingly,  consisted 
of  a  survey  of  actions  needed  in  the  fields  of  food  supply,  health, 
population,  natural  resources,  industrialization,  housing  and  urban 
planning,  transportation,  and  education.  Of  aU  the  problems,  that 
of  education  and  training  was  deemed  most  important;  the  supply 
of  trained  manpower  within  any  given  coimtry  was  judged  the  most 
critical  element  in  determining  the  ability  of  that  country  to 
absorb,  apply,  or  adapt  science  and  technology  to  its  needs. 

The  second  major  portion  of  the  Advisory  Committee's  report 
was  devoted  to  a  1963  request  by  the  General  Assembly  for  a  study  of 
the  feasibility  of  establishing  a  program  of  international  cooperation 
in  the  application  of  science  and  technology  to  development.  The 
Advisory  Committee  found  no  gaps  in  the  work  already  being  per- 
formed by  the  United  Nations,  its  Specialized  Agencies,  and  the 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency.  It  found  that,  while  the 
activities  of  the  several  parts  of  the  United  Nations  family  had  been 
organized  within  the  frameworks  of  their  respective  individual 
programs,  the  cumulative  whole  was,  in  fact,  a  considerable  program 
of  international  cooperation  in  science  and  technology.  It  concluded 
that  the  existing  organizational  structure  (i.e.,  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council,  the  General  Assembly,  the  Administrative  Committee 
on  Coordination,  and  the  Advisory  Committee  itself)  provided  ade- 
quate machinery  to  launch  a  planned  international  campaign  of  global 
dimensions,  if  such  should  be  desired,  to  strengthen  existing  programs 
in  science  and  technology  and  to  add  appropriate  new  arrangements 
to  round  out  the  total  effort. 


Advisory  Committee 
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The  Advisory  Committee's  second  report  was  a  major  subject 
considered  at  the  39th  session  of  the  Council,  which  adopted 
unanimously  a  resolution  commending  the  Advisory  Committee, 
and  containing  a  series  of  requests  addressed  to  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee, the  Secretary-General,  the  Specialized  Agencies,  the  Inter- 
national Atomic  Energy  Agency,  and  governments,  with  the  objective 
of  giving  effect  to  recommendations  made  by  the  Advisory  Committee. 
The  Council  also  asked  that  the  Advisory  Committee,  in  the  interest 
of  achieving  the  greatest  possible  concentration  of  effort  and  of 
available  resources  on  problems  of  high  priority,  consider  whether 
it  could  reduce  still  further  the  list  of  subjects  on  which  a  concerted 
attack  should  be  launched  by  developed  and  developing  countries. 

The  Advisory  Committee's  major  objective  at  its  fourth  session 
(Geneva,  November  8-19,  1965)  was  to  lay  the  groundwork  for  a 
refined  and  revised  report,  to  be  completed  at  its  fifth  session  in  the 
spring  of  1966  for  submission  to  the  1966  summer  session  of  the 
Council.  The  reactions  of  the  various  organizations  within  the  U.N. 
family  to  the  recommendations  in  the  second  report  were  assessed, 
and  requests  were  made  of  those  organizations  for  additional  data. 
In  the  process,  the  Advisory  Committee  identified  27  specific  problems 
within  the  eight  subject  areas  which  it  had  earlier  recommended  as 
the  foci  for  concerted  attack.  It  concluded,  after  examination  of  those 
subject  areas  in  the  light  of  the  Council's  request  for  a  possible  reduc- 
tion in  their  number,  that  such  a  reduction  was  impossible  because 
of  the  varying  degrees  of  importance  of  all  subjects  to  the  developing 
countries.  The  Committee  agreed,  however,  to  try  at  its  fifth  ses- 
sion, on  the  basis  of  such  additional  information  as  would  by  then  be 
available,  to  establish  a  work  priority  ranking  of  the  27  specific 
problems. 

In  December  1965  the  General  Assembly  adopted  a  resolution  in 
which  it,  like  the  Council,  commended  the  Advisory  Committee  on 
its  work.  It  endorsed  the  Advisory  Committee's  view  that  the  existing 
organizational  structure  of  the  U.N.  system  provided  adequate 
machinery  for  a  program  of  international  cooperation  in  the  applica- 
tion of  science  and  technology  to  development.  The  Advisory  Com- 
mittee was  asked,  as  its  program  developed,  to  examine  in  more  detail 
the  role  of  the  U.N.  system  in  relation  to  the  establishment  by  devel- 
oping countries  of  national  policies  for  the  application  of  science  and 
technology  to  development;  the  establishment  or  strengthening  of 
institutions  for  scientific  and  technological  research  ui  the  developing 
countries;  the  more  extensive  undertaking,  by  appropriate  institutions 
in  highly  developed  countries,  of  research  on  problems  of  special  con- 
cern to  developing  countries;  and  the  encouragement  of  cooperative 
links  between  universities,  research  institutes,  laboratories  and  similar 
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institutions  in  the  highly  developed  countries  and  those  in  developing 
countries. 

United  Nations  Scientific  Committee  on  the  Effects  of  Atomic 
Radiation  (UNSCEAR^ 

Congressman  Peter  H.  B.  Frelinghuysen,  speaking  for  the  United 
States  at  the  December  17,  1965,  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly's 
Special  Political  Committee,  declared  that  the  United  Nations 
Scientific  Committee  on  the  Effects  of  Atomic  Radiation  had,  since 
its  establishment  in  1955,  performed  an  extremely  valuable  function 
by  putting  the  available  information  on  atomic  radiation  into  proper 
perspective  and  by  stimulating  investigation  and  research  to  expand 
the  depth  and  scope  of  such  information.  He  noted  that  the  com- 
prehensive reports  submitted  to  the  General  Assembly  in  1958  and 
1962  were  outstanding  testimonials  to  the  Scientific  Committee's 
thoroughness,  scientific  objectivity,  and  sound  judgment.  This 
high  standard  had,  in  his  opinion,  been  maintained  in  a  special,  more 
limited  report  which  had  been  submitted  to  the  20th  General  As- 
sembly in  order  to  bring  up  to  date,  on  the  basis  of  data  available  as 
of  June  1964,  information  on  the  contamination  of  the  environment  by 
nuclear  tests  and  the  possibility  of  quantitatively  assessing  the  risk 
of  induction  of  malignancies  in  man  by  radiation. 

The  Special  Political  Committee  imanimously  recommended  to  the 
General  Assembly  a  resolution,  which  the  latter  body  adopted  on 
December  18,  1965,  on  the  work  of  the  Scientific  Committee.  The 
valuable  contribution  made  by  the  Scientific  Committee  to  wider 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  the  effects  and  levels  of  atomic 
radiation  was  commended,  as  was  also  the  work  of  the  World  Meteoro- 
logical Organization  in  carrying  forward  a  program  for  monitoring  and 
reporting  levels  of  atmospheric  radioactivity.  The  Scientific  Com- 
mittee was  asked  to  continue  its  program  to  increase  knowledge  of  the 
levels  and  effects  of  atomic  radiation  from  all  sources. 

During  the  General  Assembly,  the  Scientific  Committee  held  its 
only  1965  session  at  Geneva,  Switzerland,  from  November  15  to  23. 
At  this  session  the  Scientific  Committee  discussed  new  information  on 
natural  radiation  sources,  radioactive  contamination  of  the  environ- 
ment, and  certain  biological  effects  of  ionizing  radiation.  The 
Committee  concluded  that  this  new  information  might  warrant  the 
preparation  at  its  next  session  in  1966  of  a  special  short  report  to  the 
General  Assembly  setting  forth  revised  estimates  of  risk  in  these 
subject  fields. 

The  U.S.  Representative  on  the  Scientific  Committee  is  Dr.  Richard 
H.  Chamberlain. 
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Other  Questions  Kelating  to  Science  and  Technology 

Water  Desalination 

The  39th  session  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  considered 
two  reports  on  water  desalination.  One  was  a  brief  review  of  develop- 
ments in  this  field  since  the  July  1964  publication  of  a  U.N.  survey 
entitled  Water  Desalination  in  Developing  Countries.  The  report  sug- 
gested that  there  could  be  strengthened  cooperation  among  the  U.N. 
agencies  working  on  the  problems  of  desalination,  and  that  the  U.N. 
Secretariat  could  both  undertake  studies  concerning  the  needs  of 
developing  countries  in  respect  to  desalination  and  serve  as  a  clearing- 
house for  the  exchange  of  information  in  this  field.  The  second 
report,  Water  Desalination:  Proposals  Jor  a  Costing  Procedure  and 
Belated  Technical  and  Economic  Considerations,  was  intended  pri- 
marily for  technicians.  It  dealt  with  the  principal  items  of  invest- 
ment which  enter  into  costing  calculations  and  contained  a  review  of 
the  technical  and  economic  factors  encountered  in  the  selection, 
construction,  and  operation  of  desalination  plants. 

During  discussion  of  the  two  reports,  repeated  emphasis  was  given 
to  the  need  of  many  countries,  both  developed  and  developing,  for 
effective  and  economical  water  desalination  techniques.  Apprecia- 
tion was  expressed  for  the  work  in  this  field  by  the  U.N.  Secretariat 
and  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency.  With  respect  to  the 
work  of  the  latter  body,  several  speakers  stressed  the  role  that  nuclear 
energy  could  play  in  the  desalination  of  sea  water  in  the  case  of 
large-scale  operations. 

The  Council  unanimously  adopted  a  resolution  recording  its  appreci- 
ation of  the  increased  emphasis  that  had  been  given  to  desalination 
as  a  means  of  facilitating  the  process  of  economic  development  in 
water-short  areas.  Several  recommendations  were  made  in  this 
same  resolution  for  strengthening  cooperation  among  the  U.N.  agencies 
working  on  desalination  problems  and  for  stimulating  the  exchange 
of  technical  information  as  new  developments  occurred.  First,  the 
attention  of  member  states  was  directed  to  the  usefulness  of  the  two 
reports  that  had  been  submitted  to  the  Council.  Second,  the  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  the  x4.pplication  of  Science  and  Technology  to 
Development  was  asked  to  give  further  attention  to  water  desalina- 
tion problems.  Third,  the  Secretary-General  was  asked  to  (1) 
strengthen  the  role  of  the  U.N.  Secretariat,  both  as  a  clearinghouse 
for  the  exchange  of  information  and  as  a  focal  point  for  cooperation 
in  the  broad  field  of  desalination;  (2)  survey  and  compile  a  report 
on  desalination  studies  and  projects  in  member  states;  and  (3)  explore 
in  consultation  with  the  Specialized  Agencies  and  the  International 
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Atomic  Energy  Agency,  further  possibilities  for  accelerating  progress- 
in  the  overall  water  desalination  effort  and  its  practical  application 
in  water-short  areas. 

Cartography 

The  Economic  and  Social  Council  also  examined  a  report  from  the 
Secretary-General  on  the  Fourth  U.N.  Regional  Cartographic  Con- 
ference for  Asia  and  the  Far  East,  which  had  been  held  at  Manila, 
November  21-December  5,  1964.  Note  was  taken  that  the  Con- 
ference had  served  as  a  useful  forum  for  an  exchange  of  information 
among  regional  cartogTaphic  experts  on  matters  in  the  fields  of  ge- 
odesy, geogxaphy,  oceanography,  topography,  photogrammetry, 
aerial  photo  interpretation,  topical  mapping,  aeronautical  charts,, 
the  international  map  of  the  world  on  the  millionth  scale,  and  geo- 
graphical names.  Believing  that  a  fifth  conference  would  provide 
a  further  useful  opportunity  for  regional  cooperation  in  the  carto- 
graphic field,  and  noting  that  the  Government  of  Australia  had 
offered  to  act  as  host  to  such  a  conference,  the  Council  asked  the 
Secretary-General  to  take  the  necessary  steps,  in  consultation  with 
the  Government  of  Australia,  to  convene  a  fifth  U.N.  Regional  Carto- 
graphic Conference  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East  in  Canberra  from 
March  8  to  22,  1967. 

The  Council  noted  the  plans  of  the  Secretary- General  to  convene  a 
U.N.  conference  on  the  standardization  of  geographic  names  at  Geneva 
in  August  1967.  The  Secretary- General  had  submitted  to  the  Council 
a  memorandum  on  the  arrangements  that  were  being  made  for  this 
conference  in  accordance  with  decisions  taken  by  the  Council  in  1964 
at  its  37th  session. 

Conservation  and  Pollution 

The  Coordination  Committee  of  the  Council  noted  reports  on  the 
conservation  and  amelioration  of  natural  environments,  and  on 
national  and  international  research  into  pollution  of  every  kind  and 
measures  for  its  control.  These  had  been  prepared  by  the  United 
Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization  (UNESCO) 
and  the  World  Health  Organization  (WHO),  respectively,  in  response 
to  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Council  in  1962  at  its  34th  session. 
Approval  was  given  to  the  proposal  of  UNESCO,  in  collaboration  with 
the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization,  to  prepare  a  further,  more 
detailed  report  for  submission  to  the  Council  in  1967.  With  respect 
to  pollution  problems,  the  Council  endorsed  the  view  expressed  by 
WHO  and  the  organizations  collaborating  with  it  that  the  time  had 
come  for  action,  rather  than  for  additional  sinrveys  of  a  comprehensive 
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type.  Governments  and  international  organizations  were  urged  to 
support  and  develop  such  action. 


HUMAN  RIGHTS  AND  FUNDAMENTAL 
FREEDOMS 

Convention  Against  Kacial  Discrimination 

The  major  U.N.  achievement  in  the  field  of  human  rights  in  1965 
was  the  unanimous  adoption  by  the  General  Assembly  on  December 
21  of  the  International  Convention  on  the  Elimination  of  All  Forms 
of  Racial  Discrimination  which  had  been  drafted  in  April  1964  by 
the  Human  Rights  Commission  pursuant  to  requests  by  the  General 
Assembly  in  1962  and  1963.  Consideration  of  this  Convention  was 
postponed  until  1965  because  the  General  Assembly's  Third  Com- 
mittee (Social,  Humanitarian  and  Cultural)  did  not  meet  in  1964. 

Racial  discrimination  is  defined  by  the  Convention  as  "any  dis- 
tinction, exclusion,  restriction  or  preference  based  on  race,  colour, 
descent,  or  national  or  ethnic  origin''  which  impairs  the  exercise  of 
human  rights  in  any  area  of  pubHc  life.  The  States  Parties  to  the 
Convention  undertake  to  promote  interracial  understanding  and  to 
prohibit  or  otherwise  end,  by  aU  appropriate  means,  racial  discrimi- 
nation in  public  life  by  government  agencies,  individuals,  and  organi- 
zations. Racial  segregation  and  apartheid  are  specifically  condemned; 
propaganda  and  organizations  based  on  theories  of  racial  superiority 
are  condemned  and  outlawed.  Article  5  of  the  Convention  obligates 
States  Parties  to  guarantee  to  all,  without  discrimination,  equality 
before  the  law  in  the  enjoyment  of  specific  human  rights. 

Article  4,  outlawing  organizations  and  propaganda  promoting  racial 
superiority,  appears  to  restrict  free  speech  which  is  constitutionally 
protected  in  the  United  States.  Ambassador  Goldberg  pointed  out 
this  problem  in  a  statement  before  the  Third  Committee  explaining 
the  U.S.  vote  for  the  Convention.    He  said: 

...  In  voting  for  the  Convention  as  a  whole,  we  understand  that  article  4 
imposes  no  obligation  on  any  parties  to  the  convention  inconsistent  with  their 
constitutional  guarantees  of  freedom. 

The  opening  paragraph  of  article  4  provides  that  in  carrying  out  certain  obli- 
gations of  the  convention,  the  states  that  are  parties  to  it  shall  have  "due  regard 
to  the  principles  embodied  in  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights  and 
the  rights  expressly  set  forth  in  article  5  of  this  Convention.  ..." 

As  we  know,  these  principles  and  rights  include  freedom  of  speech  and  of 
association.    Nonetheless,  we  find  that  subparagraph  (a)  of  article  4  holds  that 
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the  dissemination  of  ideas  based  on  racial  superiority  or  hatred  shall  be  declared 
an  offense  punishable  by  law. 

It  is  the  view  of  the  United  States,  therefore,  that  article  4  does  not  obligate  a 
state  to  take  action  that  would  prohibit  its  citizens  from  freely  and  fully  expressing 
their  views  on  any  subject  no  matter  how  obnoxious  they  may  be  or  whether 
they  are  in  accord  with  government  policy  or  not.  We  believe  that  a  govern- 
ment should  only  act  where  speech  is  associated  with,  or  threatens  imminently 
to  lead  to,  action  against  which  the  public  has  a  right  to  be  protected.    .   .  . 

Under  our  system  of  government,  moreover,  there  must  be  an  imminent  danger 
of  illegal  action  before  speech  becomes  unlawful.  Justice  Brandeis  stated  the 
reason  for  this  succinctly:  "If  there  be  time  to  expose  through  discussion  the 
falsehood  and  fallacies,  to  avert  the  evil  by  the  process  of  education,  the  remedy 
to  be  applied  is  more  speech,  not  enforced  silence." 

The  Race  Discrimination  Convention  provides  for  its  implementa- 
tion through  an  18-man  Committee  on  the  EHmination  of  Racial 
Discrimination  composed  of  experts  elected  by  States  Parties  from 
among  their  nationals.  (The  remedies  provided  would  not,  however, 
prejudice  resort  to  other  existing  procedures  for  redress  of  grievances, 
such  as  appeal  to  the  International  Court  of  Justice.)  Any  State 
Party  which  considers  that  another  State  Party  is  not  giving  effect 
to  the  provisions  of  this  Convention  may  bring  the  matter  to  the 
attention  of  the  Committee  which  shall  notify  the  defaulting  party. 
If  the  dispute  is  not  settled  within  6  months  either  State  may  refer 
the  matter  back  to  the  Committee,  which  may  then  be  seized  of  the 
matter  provided  aU  domestic  remedies  have  been  exhausted. 

The  Committee  may  call  upon  the  parties  concerned  to  supply  any 
relevant  information,  and  the  Committee  shall  appoint,  with  the 
unanimous  consent  of  the  parties  to  the  dispute,  an  ad  hoc  commission 
of  five  persons  to  make  its  good  offices  available  to  the  parties.  If 
the  disputants  cannot  agree  on  the  composition  of  the  commission, 
the  Committee  has  the  power  to  elect  the  missing  members.  The 
commission  is  required  to  prepare  a  report  embodying  its  findings  on 
all  questions  of  fact  and  containing  recommendations  for  the  amicable 
.■solution  of  the  dispute. 

Under  an  optional  provision,  a  State  Party  may  at  any  time  declare 
that  it  recognizes  the  competence  of  the  Committee  to  receive  and 
consider  communications  from  individuals  or  groups  within  the 
State's  jurisdiction.  In  such  case  the  Committee  shall  consider 
petitions  from  individuals  or  groups,  in  the  fight  of  information  sub- 
mitted by  both  the  State  and  the  petitioner,  and  shaU  make  recom- 
mendations to  both. 

Ambassador  Goldberg  said  of  the  implementation  provisions: 

The  implementation  provisions  make  this  convention  more  than  just  a  restate- 
ment of  pious  hopes  and  generally  laudable  principles.  They  provide  an  historic 
procedure  whereby  a  state  that  is  party  to  this  convention  can  be  called  to  account 
for  failure  to  carry  out  its  obligations. 
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The  subject  of  elimination  of  racial  discrimination  had  been  taken 
up  earlier  at  the  July  1965  session  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council 
(ECOSOC)  in  connection  with  the  1963  declaration  on  the  subject. 
ECOSOC  discussed  ways  to  encourage  implementation  of  conventions 
and  recommendations  in  the  field  of  human  rights,  and  asked  the 
International  Labor  Organization  (ILO)  and  the  U.N.  Educational, 
Scientific,  and  Cultural  Organization  (UNESCO)  to  prepare  separate 
reports  on  their  organizational  and  procedural  arrangements.  Am- 
bassador FrankHn  H.  WilHams,  the  U.S.  Representative  on  ECOSOC, 
reiterated  U.S.  support  for  such  action  and  said: 

International  concern  with  human  rights  is  the  Twentieth  Century's  contri- 
bution to  the  science  of  politics.  Properly  understood  and  applied,  this  concern 
can  revolutionize  the  mind  of  man  and  enable  him  to  achieve  human  solidarity 
in  its  highest  sense.  One  of  the  major  differences  between  the  United  Nations 
Charter  and  the  League  of  Nations  Covenant  is  that  the  Charter  makes  the  pro- 
motion of  Human  Rights  a  main  purpose  of  the  International  Organization. 
Not  only  is  this  concern  for  the  individual  human  being  the  true  distinguishing 
feature  of  the  United  Nations;  in  my  opinion,  it  also  holds  out  its  greatest  promise. 

Mr.  President,  the  fundamental  lesson  of  our  epoch  is  that  the  furnaces  of 
war  were  and  are  stoked  by  those  who  hold  man  and  his  dignity  in  utter  contempt. 
In  our  preoccupation  here  with  the  material  things  of  life,  that  is  a  lesson  we 
must  never  forget. 

Human  Rights 

Discrimination  and  Minorities 

The  Subcommission  on  the  Prevention  of  Discrimination  and  Pro- 
tection of  Minorities  met  for  its  17th  session  in  Geneva  in  January 
1965.  As  its  major  task  it  undertook  the  preparation  of  a  draft 
declaration  and  convention  on  the  elimination  of  all  forms  of  religious 
intolerance  which  had  been  requested  by  the  General  Assembly  in 
1962.  The  majority  of  the  Subcommission  agreed  on  a  draft  com- 
posed of  a  preamble  and  some  12  substantive  articles  together  with 
proposed  implementation  articles  which  were  not  considered  in  detail.. 
In  addition  to  its  studies  on  discrimination  against  persons  born  out 
of  wedlock  and  equality  in  the  administration  of  justice,  the  Sub- 
commission  decided  to  undertake  an  examination  of  the  extent  of 
racial  discrimination  in  all  fields.  This  study  was  later  endorsed 
by  ECOSOC  and  the  General  Assembly. 

In  March,  when  the  Human  Rights  Commission  considered  the 
report  of  the  Subcommission,  a  proposal  was  made  to  increase  its 
membership  and  change  its  name  to  "Permanent  Committee  of 
Experts"  with  enlarged  terms  of  reference.    After  considerable  de- 
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bate  the  Com  mission  recom  mended  to  ECOSOC  that  the  size  of 
the  Subcommission  be  increased  from  14  to  18,  but  postponed  action 
on  the  other  proposed  changes.  The  Commission  also  elected  14 
experts  to  be  members  of  the  Subcommission  since  the  terms  of  all 
those  serving  would  expire  at  the  end  of  1965. 

C.  Clyde  Ferguson  of  Howard  University  was  elected  to  succeed 
Morris  B.  Abram,  who  had  become  the  U.S.  Representative  on  the 
Commission  on  Human  Rights. 

Religious  Intolerance 

The  21st  session  of  the  Commission  on  Human  Rights,  which  met 
in  Geneva  from  March  22  to  April  15,  1965,  continued  with  the  prep- 
aration of  a  draft  international  convention  on  the  elimination  of  all 
forms  of  rehgious  intolerance  on  the  basis  of  the  draft  forwarded  by 
the  Subcommission. 

After  2  weeks  of  intensive  debate,  it  completed  the  preamble  and 
five  articles  for  the  convention  and  decided  to  continue  work  at  its 
1966  session. 

Among  the  articles  completed  were  several  involving  fundamental 
concepts.  In  line  with  the  policy  adopted  in  the  convention  against 
racial  discrimination,  the  area  of  prohibited  discrimination  was 
limited  to  "public  life."  The  definition  of  "religious  intolerance" 
gave  rise  to  prolonged  controversy  over  whether  it  should  include  a 
specific  reference  to  atheism.  The  U.S.  Representative,  Morris 
Abram,  expressed  the  fear  that  such  emphasis  on  atheistic  beliefs 
might  be  interpreted  as  condoning  attacks  and  persecution  against 
religious  groups  by  states  where  atheism  had  become  official  dogma. 
He  stated: 

...  we  are  witnessing  active  campaigns  of  intolerance  against  religions  not  by 
mere  non-believers  seeking  converts  but  by  organs  of  society  and  public  institu- 
tions. Intolerance  and  suppression  of  religion  and  belief  concerning  religion  is 
equally  reprehensible  if  committed  in  the  name  of  ''scientific  atheism"  or  in  the 
name  of  the  most  formal  religion. 

Similar  concern  was  expressed  by  other  members  of  the  Commission. 
It  was  pointed  out,  however,  that  atheism  was  generally  recognized 
imder  constitutions  and  laws  in  almost  all  countries  as  a  form  of 
belief,  and  that  failure  to  include  a  specific  mention  might  be  confusing. 
Representatives  of  the  Soviet  Union  asserted  their  understanding  that 
Hinder  the  definition  of  religion  proposed  by  the  Subcommission — 
^^theistic,  non-theistic  and  atheistic  beliefs" — aU  parties  to  the  con- 
vention would  be  obligated  to  guarantee  absolutely  equal  treatment 
in  law  without  preference  for  any  belief.  In  response  to  this  assur- 
ance, the  U.S.  Representative  withdrew  his  proposed  amendment 
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defining  religion  in  more  general  terms,  and  the  Subconmiission's 
proposal  was  adopted  unanimously. 

Controversy  also  developed  over  the  need  for  specific  guarantees  of 
critical  elements  in  religious  freedom,  for  example,  the  right  to  wor- 
ship, to  provide  the  essentials  for  ritual  and  practice,  to  teach  and  to 
train  personnel,  and  to  correspond  and  meet  with  co-religionists  in 
other  coimtries.  Soviet  representatives  argued  against  such  specifica- 
tion as  unnecessary  and  unduly  restrictive  of  governmental  authority, 
but  other  delegations  strongly  supported  a  list  of  rights  which  was 
adopted  as  article  3  of  the  convention.  As  the  U.S.  Representative 
said:  "It  is  this  Article  which  furnishes  the  measurable  standards  by 
which  principles  may  be  tested  by  practice." 

Human  Rights  Year 

;  The  Human  Rights  Commission  discussed  plans  for  the  Interna- 
tional Year  for  Human  Rights,  as  1968  had  been  designated  by  the 
General  Assembly  in  1963.  A  34-government  committee,  set  up  in 
1964,  presented  a  report  suggesting  work  that  might  be  done  in  ad- 
vance, as  well  as  during  the  celebration  period.  The  Commission 
endorsed  the  committee's  recommendations  for  programs  at  the 
national  and  international  level,  including  a  conference  on  human 
rights  to  be  convened  during  1968.  It  decided  against  undertaking 
an  additional  convention  on  the  rights  of  the  child. 

ECOSOC  considered  these  recommendations  at  its  39th  session  in 
July  and  added  a  directive,  cosponsored  by  the  United  States,  urging 
elimination  of  the  policy  of  apartheid  as  one  of  the  objectives  of  the 
International  Year.  In  December  the  General  Assembly  unani- 
mously approved  the  recommendations. 

The  General  Assembly,  in  a  resolution  adopted  December  20, 
caUed  upon  member  states.  Specialized  Agencies,  regional  inter- 
governmental organizations,  and  national  and  international  organi- 
zations concerned  *'to  devote  the  year  1968  to  intensified  efforts  and 
undertakings  in  the  field  of  human  rights'';  irrged  governments  to 
prepare  for  the  Year  by  emphasizing  the  urgent  need  to  eliminate 
discrimination  and  other  violations  of  human  dignity,  including 
apartheid)  and  invited  member  states  to  ratify  outstanding  human 
rights  conventions  before  1968,  fisting  specifically  conventions  relating 
to  slavery,  forced  labor,  discrimination  in  employment,  equal  pay 
for  men  and  women,  freedom  of  association,  discrimination  in  education, 
genocide,  the  political  rights  of  women,  and  elimination  of  racial 
discrimination. 

The  resolution  included  a  special  invitation  to  the  Commission  on 
the  Status  of  Women  to  collaborate  ''in  every  stage"  of  the  prepara- 
tory work.    Finally,  it  authorized  an  International  Conference  on 
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Human  Rights  in  1968;  set  up  a  preparatory  committee  of  17  coun- 
tries to  propose  place,  time,  agenda,  and  means  of  defraying  the 
expense;  and  requested  the  committee  to  report  to  the  Assembly  in 
1966  and  again  in  1967.  The  United  States  was  among  those  ap- 
pointed to  the  preparatory  committee. 

Periodic  Reports  on  Human  Rights 

The  triennial  reports  on  human  rights,  covering  the  years  1960-62, 
showed  many  countries  active  in  improving  the  administration  of 
justice  and  providing  protection  for  defendants  in  criminal  trial, 
in  extending  the  scope  of  social  insurance  and  improving  conditions 
of  work,  and  especially  in  making  education  more  widely  available 
to  all.  Many  countries  also  reported  new  legislation  or  other  moves 
to  eliminate  discrimination.  However,  many  situations  throughout 
the  world  continued  unsatisfactory,  particularly  the  persistence  of 
policies  of  apartheid.  The  reports  were  considered  in  both  the  Human 
Rights  Commission  and  the  Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women. 

An  ad  hoc  committee  which  had  been  appointed  by  the  Human 
Rights  Commission  recommended  a  number  of  changes  in  proce- 
dure, many  of  which  were  proposed  by  the  United  States.  One 
recommended  change  would  establish  a  3-year  reporting  cycle  to 
reduce  the  bulk  of  documentation  for  review  in  any  single  Commission 
meeting,  with  developments  relating  to  civil  and  political  rights 
considered  in  a  first  year,  social  and  economic  developments  in  a  second, 
and  freedom  of  information  in  a  third. 

A  second  change  would  authorize  the  circulation  of  incoming 
material  in  its  original  form,  without  the  intermediate  step  of  a  sum- 
mary by  the  United  Nations. 

Most  of  the  members  of  the  Commission  endorsed  these  changes^ 
which  were  later  approved  by  ECOSOC.  The  U.S.S.R.  represent- 
atives, however,  voted  against  them,  and  also  renewed  their  earlier 
objections  to  participation  by  nongovernmental  organizations  in 
consultative  status,  which  have  regularly  been  invited  to  supply 
''information  of  an  objective  character"  to  assist  consideration  of 
the  periodic  reports.  The  United  States  took  the  lead  in  resisting 
any  move  to  restrict  contributions  from  these  organizations,  pointing 
out  that  they  were  needed  as  a  source  of  independent  comment. 

Proposal  for  a  High  Commissioner  for  Human  Rights 

In  advance  of  the  session,  Costa  Rica  had  requested  inclusion  of 
the  item,  ''Election  of  a  U.N.  High  Commissioner  for  Human  Rights, 
on  the  agenda  of  the  Human  Rights  Commission.    Acceptance  of 
this  item  was  the  subject  of  heated  debate  during  the  first  days  of 
the  session. 
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Although  the  majority  welcomed  the  proposal,  insisting  that  it 
was  in  no  way  contrary  to  the  principles  of  the  Charter  and  oflPered 
an  opportunity  for  constructive  study  and  new  U.N.  machinery  to 
advance  human  rights,  the  Soviet  representatives  stated  that  they 
were  unalterably  opposed  to  the  concept  and  regarded  the  formulation 
as  anticipating  the  expected  action.  To  assure  opportunity  for  full 
discussion,  therefore,  it  was  proposed  that  the  item  be  rephrased 
as  ''Question  of  Implementation  of  Human  Rights  through  a  U.N. 
High  Commissioner  for  Human  Rights  or  some  other  appropriate 
international  machinery."  This  proposal  was  adopted  by  a  vote 
of  16  (U.S.)  to  3.  The  Commission  did  not,  however,  have  time  to 
discuss  it. 

The  39th  session  of  ECOSOC  later  considered  whether  the  item 
should  be  forwarded  to  the  General  Assembly  with  the  suggestion  that 
a  working  group  be  designated  to  study  it,  but  there  was  general 
agreement  that  the  Human  Rights  Commission  was  the  proper  body 
to  undertake  the  first  consideration.  Accordingly,  the  Council  took 
no  formal  decision  on  the  matter. 

Punishment  of  War  Criminals 

The  Commission  on  Human  Rights  had  before  it  a  new  agenda  item 
proposed  by  Poland  on  an  urgent  basis  entitled,  "The  question  of 
Punishment  of  War  Criminals.'^  The  Polish  delegation  explained  that 
under  statutes  of  limitations  in  effect  in  some  countries,  legal  pro- 
ceedings against  war  criminals  might  terminate  even  before  the  end 
of  1965  and  that  it  was  important  that  this  time  limit  be  extended. 
Other  members  felt  that  the  Commission  should  consider  the  item 
only  if  it  were  broadened  to  include  the  question  of  punishment  of 
crimes  against  humanity.  The  Polish  Representative  accepted  this 
addition.  By  the  time  the  item  was  debated,  however,  one  of  the 
countries  where  the  statute  of  limitations  might  apply  had  already 
adopted  legislation  extending  the  time.  The  Commission  therefore 
decided  that  there  was  no  need  for  hasty  action,  and  set  up  a  working 
group  to  develop  a  text  which  could  have  unanimous  support.  This 
group  met  repeatedly  during  the  session  and  recommended  that  the 
Secretary-General  undertake  a  study  of  problems  raised  in  inter- 
national law  by  war  crimes  and  crimes  against  humanity,  with  priority 
for  a  study  of  legal  procedures  to  insure  that  no  period  of  Hmitation 
should  apply  to  such  crimes.  The  Commission  adopted  this  recom- 
mendation. It  also  approved  the  text,  developed  by  the  working 
group  for  adoption  by  ECOSOC,  which  urged  all  states  to  continue 
their  efforts  to  insure  that  criminals  responsible  for  war  crimes  and 
crimes  against  humanity  were  apprehended  and  equitably  punished 
by  competent  courts. 
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During  the  debate  the  U.S.  Representative  pointed  out  that  some 
governments  had  not  cooperated  as  fully  as  might  be  expected  in  pro- 
viding information  from  their  war  records  regarding  persons  who 
might  be  guilty  of  war  crimes.  He  urged  that  the  resolution  include 
a  statement  on  this  point.  His  proposal  was  accepted,  with  the  result 
that  the  ECOSOC  resolution  calls  on  governments  to  cooperate  in 
particular  by  making  available  any  documents  in  their  possession 
relating  to  such  crimes. 

Status  of  Women 

During  1965  final  action  was  taken  on  two  instruments  of  great 
significance.  First,  the  ILO  Conference  in  June  adopted  a  recom- 
mendation concerning  the  Employment  of  Women  with  Family  Re- 
sponsibilities, and  second,  the  General  Assembly  in  November  adopted 
a  recommendation  on  Consent  to  Marriage,  Minimum  Age  for  Mar- 
riage and  Registration  of  Marriages. 

Employment  of  Women  With  Family  Responsibilities 

The  ILO  recommendation  noted  that  in  many  countries  women  are 
working  outside  their  homes  in  increasing  numbers  as  an  integral  and 
essential  part  of  the  labor  force,  that  many  such  women  have  special 
problems  arising  out  of  their  dual  family  and  work  responsibilities, 
and  that  "continuous  social  adaptation  is  required'^  to  meet  these 
problems.  It  states  as  a  general  principle  that  women  with  family 
responsibilities  should  be  able  to  exercise  their  right  to  work  without 
discrimination  and  in  accordance  with  labor  standards  already  adopted 
by  the  ILO.  It  then  calls  on  competent  authorities  to  adopt  appro- 
priate policies  to  this  end,  to  undertake  research  and  public  education 
to  engender  broader  understanding  of  the  problems  of  such  workers, 
to  encourage  provision  of  child  care  services  and  facilities  where  needed, 
to  provide  vocational  education  and  guidance  both  to  girls  and  to 
women  without  distinction  as  to  age,  and  to  ease  entry  into  employ- 
ment for  women  who  have  not  yet  worked  or  reentry  in  the  case  of 
women  who  have  been  absent  because  of  maternity  of  other  family 
responsibilities.  In  accordance  with  the  ILO  Constitution,  all  mem- 
ber states  will  report  periodically  on  measures  they  have  taken  to 
give  effect  to  the  provisions  of  the  recommendation. 

Free  Consent  to  Marriage 

The  marriage  recommendation  supplements  the  convention  on  the 
same  subject  adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  in  1962,  and  its  stand- 
ards are  in  general  the  same.    It  calls  for  assurance  of  free  consent 
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by  both  parties,  expressed  by  each  in  person  in  the  presence  of  the 
authority  competent  to  solemnize  the  marriage  and  of  witnesses,with 
special  provision  in  the  case  of  proxy  marriages;  a  minimum  age  to  be 
set  by  each  government;  and  registration  in  an  official  register.  The 
recommendation  differs  from  the  convention  by  including  a  specific 
mention  of  "not  less  than  15  years''  as  a  desirable  minimum  age  for 
marriage,  and  by  providiag  for  a  definite  schedule  of  reports  from 
member  states  on  their  law  and  practice  for  consideration  by  the 
Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women.  The  United  States  supported 
the  recommendation  when  it  was  considered  ia  the  Third  Committee, 
and  joiaed  ia  the  unanimous  vote  ia  its  favor. 

Civic  and  Political  Rights 

At  the  invitation  of  the  Government  of  Iran,  the  Commission  on 
the  Status  of  Women  held  its  18th  session  in  Tehran  in  March  1965. 
The  United  States  took  the  initiative  early  in  the  session  in  proposing 
a  series  of  regional  seminars  to  help  women  use  their  political  and 
civU  rights.  These  seminars  would  be  leadership  traiuing  workshops 
ia  which  interested  nongovernmental  organizations  could  share  their 
experience  and  skills.  They  would  serve  as  demonstration  or  pilot 
projects  to  stimulate  further  seminars  at  the  national  and  local  level. 
The  U.S.  Kepresentative,  Mrs.  Gladys  Tillett,  poiated  out  that  siace 
women  now  vote  in  almost  all  countries  of  the  world,  the  major 
problem  is  no  longer  the  acquisition  of  political  rights  but  the  utiliza- 
tion of  rights  already  gained.  She  referred  to  the  new  U.N.  pamphlet. 
Civic  and  Political  Education  oj  Women,  as  offering  a  source  of  guideliaes 
for  this  program. 

Representatives  of  nongovernmental  organizations,  of  whom  some 
20  were  present,  spoke  enthusiastically  in  support,  referring  especially 
to  the  long-range  value  of  the  recent  series  of  regional  seminars  on  the 
Status  of  Women  in  Family  Law. 

As  finally  adopted,  and  with  a  number  of  additional  sponsors, 
the  resolution  recommended  "top  priority"  for  this  new  series  of 
seminars.  The  Economic  and  Social  Council  later  endorsed  the  plan, 
and  the  General  Assembly  in  the  fall  approved  a  shift  in  budget  funds 
to  permit  prompt  development  of  the  seminars. 

Declaration  Against  Discrimination 

In  response  to  a  1963  request  by  the  General  Assembly  the  Com-* 
mission  undertook  preparation  of  a  draft  Declaration  on  the  Elimina- 
tion of  Discrimination  Against  Women.  A  number  of  governments 
and  organizations  had  sent  in  suggestions  for  its  content,  and  several 
delegations  proposed  texts.    It  was  recognized  that  the  declaration 
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would  set  international  standards  in  all  fields  of  importance  to  women, 
and  should  therefore  be  in  a  form  usable  by  governments  and  or- 
ganizations at  the  national  level.  The  Commission  appointed  a 
drafting  committee  headed  by  the  Mexican  Representative — who 
had  chaired  the  Commission  in  1963 — to  develop  a  preliminary  text. 
The  United  States  was  among  the  11  members  of  the  drafting  group. 
The  Commission  decided  to  study  the  articles  prepared  by  the  draft- 
ing group  and  continue  work  on  the  project  at  its  1966  session. 

Assistance  Programs 

Discussion  at  the  Commmission  session  focused  on  a  program  of 
assistance  for  the  advancement  of  women.  As  the  result  of  a  1962 
General  Assembly  request  for  a  ' 'unified,  long-term  United  Nations 
programme  for  the  advancement  of  women/'  the  Commission  had 
received  a  series  of  suggestions  from  member  states  and  analyses 
of  the  scope  and  effect  of  U.N.  technical  assistance  programs  in 
fields  of  special  interest  to  women.  It  was  pointed  out  that  no  signifi- 
cant progress  could  be  made  unless  governments  themselves  gave 
higher  priority  to  projects  that  would  prepare  and  encourage  women 
to  participate  more  fully  in  national  life. 

In  reply  to  a  Soviet  objection  that  technical  assistance  merely 
''built  factories/'  the  United  States  pointed  out  that  programs  already 
underway  embraced  a  wide  variety  of  projects  dealing  with  health, 
education,  protection  of  human  rights,  reform  of  familj^  law,  training 
of  doctors,  nurses,  and  medical  technicians,  professional  training  of 
all  types,  training  in  leadership,  family  planning,  community  services, 
day  nurseries,  public  administration,  and  man}^  other  programs  which, 
if  put  into  operation  on  a  jDroader  scale,  would  promote  the  status 
of  women.    The  United  States  sponsored  a  resolution  on  this  point. 

Family  Planning 

The  United  States  also  initiated  a  resolution  on  family  planning. 
This  proved  of  great  importance  because  it  placed  the  Commission 
on  record  for  the  first  time  as  recognizing  lack  of  family  planning 
as  a  possible  danger  to  the  welfare  of  the  individual  woman  and  to 
her  family.  Austria,  Finland,  and  the  United  Arab  Republic  joined 
the  United  States  in  sponsorship.  All  emphasized  that  the  resolu- 
tion was  of  common  concern  and  that  there  was  need  for  better  use 
of  educational  facilities  and  for  more  information.  The  U.S.  Repre- 
sentative emphasized  that  information  about  family  planning  should 
be  made  available  by  the  United  Nations  only  on  the  request  of  govern- 
ments, and  that  each  government  should  of  course  determine  its 
own  population  policy,  taking  into  account  its  own  economic,  cultural, 
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and  religious  circumstances.  As  adopted,  the  resolution  expressed 
appreciation  of  steps  already  taken  by  the  United  Nations  to  strength- 
en research  and  information  acti^dties  relating  to  population.  It 
was  adopted  14  (U.S.)  to  0,  with  4  abstentions. 

Status  in  Family  Law 

In  line  with  its  regular  practice,  the  Commission  considered 
questions  in  the  field  of  private  (family)  law,  dealing  at  this  session 
with  annulment  of  marriage,  judicial  separation,  and  divorce.  Earlier 
Commission  studies,  and  especially  the  regional  seminars  on  family 
law,  had  made  it  clear  that  injustice  in  this  field  threatens  the  security 
of  the  family  as  a  whole  as  weU  as  that  of  the  wives  and  mothers. 
The  merits  of  divorce  were  not  discussed,  but  the  Commission  endorsed 
the  principle  that  rights  should  be  equal  in  the  event  of  dissolution 
of  marriage  by  whatever  legal  or  customary  process  this  might  come 
about.  There  was  consensus  that  facilities  for  reconcihation  should 
1)6  made  available,  and  the  discussion  also  stressed  the  need  for 
eliminating  private,  one-party  divorce  action  in  which  the  wife  does 
not  have  an  opportunity  to  protect  her  rights. 

As  adopted,  the  resolution  recommended  that  appropriate  steps 
for  reconciliation  be  taken  before  the  institution  of  divorce  pro- 
ceedings; that  divorce  or  judicial  separation  be  granted  only  by  a 
competent  judicial  authority;  that  it  be  legally  recorded;  and  that 
both  spouses  have  the  same  rights  and  have  available  the  same  legal 
grounds  and  defenses. 

Employment  and  Equal  Pay 

On  the  economic  aspects  of  women's  status  the  ILO  presented 
a  series  of  reports.  It  was  recognized  that  in  the  present  era  of 
rapid  industrial  development  womanpower  is  of  ever-increasing 
importance  for  social  and  economic  progress.  Representatives  ex- 
pressed the  view  that  the  right  to  employment  constituted  one  of 
the  principal  factors  in  the  emancipation  of  women. 

An  International  Survey  of  Part-Time  Employment,"  prepared 
by  the  International  Labor  Office  in  response  to  the  joint  interest 
of  the  Commission  and  the  ILO,  led  to  a  discussion  on  how  to  protect 
part-time  workers — ^the  majority  of  whom  are  women — from  ex- 
ploitation, and  fuU-time  workers  from  unfair  competition.  The 
solution  to  many  women's  employment  problems  was  felt  to  lie  in 
better  vocational  training  and  more  realistic  vocational  guidance 
for  girls  during  their  school  years.  The  ILO  reports  in  this  field 
noted  both  changes  and  progress;  the  fact  that  women  were  becoming 
better  equipped  to  work,  with  better  opportunities  and  less  dis- 
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crimination,  reinforced  the  need  for  enlightened  guidance  which 
would  expand  occupational  horizons  for  girls  and  women  in  the  context 
of  new  national  goals  and  conditions. 

The  ILO  also  presented  a  report  on  equal  pay.  It  noted  in- 
creasing acceptance  of  the  priuciple  but  considered  progress  dis- 
appoiQtingly  slow,  with  conditions  in  some  countries  actually 
worsening.  Among  the  problems  mentioned  were  the  traditional 
division  of  most  industries  into  ''women's  work"  and  "men's  work,'' 
making  it  difficult  to  obtain  a  realistic  comparison  of  skill  and  per- 
formance; the  relatively  low  level  of  women's  participation  in  trade 
unions,  thus  weakening  the  representation  of  women's  interests  ui 
collective  bargaining;  and  the  unwillingness  of  many  girls  to  make 
the  necessary  effort  to  develop  their  full  vocational  potential.  The 
U.S.  Kepresentative  reported  the  success  of  our  Federal  Equal  Pay 
Act  and  the  progress  in  many  of  our  States  having  equal  pay  laws. 

Later,  the  ILO  convened  a  meeting  of  consultants  to  consider 
problems  of  women  workers,  with  consultants  drawn  from  labor  and 
employee  groups  as  well  as  governments.  Mrs.  Mary  Dublin  Key- 
serling.  Director  of  the  Women's  Bureau  in  the  Department  of  Labor, 
was  the  consultant  from  the  United  States.  Three  topics  were  con- 
sidered: how  to  improve  vocational  training  in  the  light  of  present- 
day  emplojnnent  of  women,  including  provision  within  the  general 
education  available  to  girls;  ILO  action  in  relation  to  the  economic 
and  social  advancement  of  women  in  developing  countries,  including 
provision  of  special  technical  advice;  and  the  application  of  ILO  stand- 
ards relating  to  women's  employment,  including  equal  pay  for  equal 
work,  maternity  protection,  and  nondiscrimination.  The  group 
decided  that  there  was  a  need  to  elaborate  further  standards  on  voca- 
tional education,  part-time  employment  for  all  workers,  employment 
in  domestic  service,  and  employment  in  agriculture. 

Education 

"Access  to  Education,"  which  is  regularly  considered  on  the  basis  of 
information  from  UNESCO,  focused  at  this  session  on  secondary  edu- 
cation. Compulsory  free  education  was  recognized  as  essential; 
otherwise  parents  tend  to  send  boys  to  school  and  neglect  the  education 
of  girls.  The  Commission  repeatedly  emphasized  that  education  is 
basic  to  the  solution  of  most  problems  of  women  in  developing  coun- 
tries. A  highlight  of  the  discussion  was  a  report  on  literacy  campaigns 
conducted  in  Iran,  with  the  help  of  soldiers  in  the  army,  aimed  at 
teaching  communities  to  read. 

In  June  UNESCO  convened  a  group  of  consultants  in  Paris  to 
recommend  program  objectives  and  projects  that  UNESCO  might 
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undertake  during  a  5-  or  10-year  period.  Mrs.  Gladys  Tillett  repre- 
sented the  United  States. 

Advisory  Services  in  the  Field  of  Human  Kights 

Two  seminars  were  held  in  1965  under  the  program  of  Advisory 
Services  in  the  Field  of  Human  Rights.  At  the  invitation  of  the 
Government  of  Yugoslavia,  the  first  was  held  in  Ljubljana,  June  8-22, 
on  the  subject  of  "The  Multinational  Society."  This  was  the  first 
human  rights  seminar  held  on  a  worldwide  rather  than  a  regional 
basis,  mth  invitations  extended  to  all  member  states  then  serving  on 
ECOSOC.  Participants  came  from  19  countries  of  Europe,  Asia, 
Africa,  and  the  Americas.  The  U.S.  participant  was  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  Daniel  P.  Moynihan. 

The  second  was  a  regional  seminar  held  in  Ulan  Bator,  August  3-17, 
at  the  invitation  of  the  Government  of  Mongolia,  on  the  subject, 
"Participation  of  Women  in  Public  Life."  Participants  came  from 
countries  within  the  geographical  scope  of  the  Economic  Commission 
for  Asia  and  the  Far  East.  The  U.S.  observer  delegation  was  headed 
by  Mrs.  Gladys  Tillett,  U.S.  Representative  on  the  Status  of  Women 
Commission.  It  was  noted  that  the  first  seminar  under  the  human 
rights  program,  in  1957  in  Bangkok,  had  also  discussed  the  participa- 
tion of  Asian  women  in  public  life.  Although  new  opportunities  had 
opened  for  women  in  many  countries  during  the  intervening  years, 
there  was  general  agreement  that  women  could  not  make  a  full 
contribution  to  national  development  until  they  had  achieved  equality 
of  dignity  and  rights  in  the  family  as  well  as  in  public  life. 

During  the  39th  ECOSOC  session,  members  expressed  satisfaction 
with  the  progress  of  the  Advisory  Services  Program  and  approved  its 
plans  for  1966,  which  included  regional  seminars  in  Africa,  Europe, 
and  the  Far  East.  The  Secretary-General  also  reported  an  increasing 
demand  for  the  fellowships  on  hiunan  rights  that  are  offered  under 
this  Program. 

Slavery 

During  its  39th  session  ECOSOC  considered  a  report  on  slavery 
submitted  by  Mr.  Mohamed  Awad,  the  Special  Rapporteur  appointed 
pursuant  to  a  1963  Council  resolution.  The  report  contained  in- 
formation received  from  53  member  states  and  from  interested  non- 
governmental organizations  in  reply  to  a  questionnaire.  Noting  that 
more  than  half  the  members  of  the  United  Nations  had  not  replied, 
the  Council  limited  its  action  to  urging  such  states  to  respond,  and 
decided  to  continue  consideration  at  its  1966  summer  session. 
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Declaration  on  Promotion  of  Peace  Ideals  Among  Youth 

On  December  7,  1965,  the  20th  General  Assembly  adopted  a 
''Declaration  on  the  Promotion  among  Youth  of  the  Ideals  of  Peace, 
Mutual  Respect  and  Understanding  between  Peoples,"  which  had 
been  proposed  originally  by  Romania  in  1962.  During  earlier  con- 
sideration the  United  States  and  others  had  questioned  the  need  for 
such  a  declaration,  particularly  since  the  UNESCO  Constitution 
includes  similar  objectives.  UNESCO  was  accordingly  asked  to 
prepare  a  survey  of  exchange  programs  and  other  activities  for  young 
people  that  might  contribute  to  international  understanding,  and  the 
UNESCO  International  Conference  on  Youth  at  Grenoble,  France, 
in  August  1964  considered  a  draft  of  the  declaration.  In  1965  a  large 
number  of  other  delegations  joined  Romania  in  sponsoring  a  revised 
text.  After  consideration  in  the  Third  Committee,  general  agreement 
was  reached  on  a  declaration  composed  of  a  preamble  and  six  principles. 

The  Declaration  calls  attention  to  the  suffering  war  inflicts,  espe- 
cially on  young  people,  and  emphasizes  their  future  responsibility  ''to 
guide  the  fortunes  of  mankind."  It  calls  upon  governments,  nongovern- 
mental organizations,  and  youth  movements  to  insure  the  observance 
of  the  principles,  which  urge  that  yoimg  people  shall  be  brought  up 
and  educated  in  the  spirit  of  peace,  justice,  freedom,  mutual  respect, 
and  understanding,  and  with  a  knowledge  of  the  dignity  and  equality 
of  all  men.  Further,  young  people  shall  be  encouraged  through  ex- 
change programs,  the  work  of  youth  associations,  and  other  activities 
to  strengthen  the  consciousness  of  their  responsibilities  in  the  world. 

The  United  States  took  the  lead  in  proposing  the  addition  of  specific 
references  to  the  United  Nations,  and  these  were  accepted.  As  a 
result.  Principle  II  includes  among  the  objectives  of  education  an 
understanding  of  "the  role  entrusted  to  the  United  Nations  as  a  means 
of  preserving  and  maintaining  peace  and  promoting  international 
understanding  and  cooperation,"  and  Principle  V  states,  in  part,  that 
"national  and  international  associations  of  young  people  should  be 
encouraged  to  promote  the  purposes  of  the  United  Nations." 

SPECIALIZED  AGENCIES  AND  THE  INTER- 
NATIONAL ATOMIC  ENERGY  AGENCY 

International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development 
QBRD-) 

Recognizing  the  vital  need  for  international  capital  to  help  re- 
construction after  World  War  II  and  to  raise  living  standards  and 
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productivity,  particularly  in  the  less  developed  areas  of  the  world, 
the  United  States  in  concert  with  over  40  other  nations  established 
the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development  (IBRD) 
in  1944.  Since  that  time,  the  World  Bank  has  grown  to  a  membership 
of  103  nations  with  authorized  capital  of  $24  billion,  making  it  the 
largest  multilateral  provider  of  financial  assistance  in  the  world. 
The  United  States  subscribes  $6,350  million  or  29  percent  of  the  total 
subscribed  capital  of  $21.6  billion. 

The  Bank's  primary  function  is  to  provide  loans  where  private 
capital  is  not  available  on  reasonable  terms  to  finance  development 
in  its  member  countries.  It  also  furnishes  a  wide  variety  of  technical 
assistance.  The  Bank  derives  its  lending  resources  principally  from 
borrowings  in  private  capital  markets.  Its  outstanding  funded  debt 
at  the  end  of  1965  was  $2,727  million.  The  Bank  also  derives  funds 
from  the  sales  of  parts  of  its  loans  (totaling  $1,940  million  at  the  end 
of  1965),  repayments  of  principal,  and  income  from  operations. 

By  December  31,  1965,  the  World  Bank  had  made  446  loans  to  77 
countries  for  a  total  of  $9,312  million.  Bank  loan  commitments  in 
1965  were  over  $1  billion  and  gross  disbursements  over  $600  million. 
Almost  70  percent  of  the  Bank's  loans  have  been  to  developing 
countries,  mostly  for  projects  in  the  fields  of  transportation,  electric 
power,  industry,  and  agriculture. 

As  needs  for  development  finance  have  changed  and  become  more 
acute,  the  World  Bank  and  its  affiliated  institutions  have  directed 
their  policies  and  operations  accordingly.  The  Bank  has  maintained 
its  reputation  as  a  prudent  financial  institution  and,  therefore,  its 
ability  to  borrow  in  private  capital  markets.  At  the  same  time  it  has 
enjoyed  a  flexibility  of  policy  that  makes  it  responsive  to  the  growing 
needs  of  the  developing  countries  for  long-term  assistance.  For 
example,  more  of  the  Bank's  resources  have  been  made  available  to  the 
International  Development  Association  and  the  International  Finance 
Corporation;  maturities  and  grace  periods  for  loans  have  been  length- 
ened; increased  emphasis  has  been  given  to  agriculture,  education, 
and  industry;  and  more  staff  and  resources  have  been  devoted  to 
technical  assistance  than  ever  before. 

In  conjunction  with  those  efforts,  the  Bank  has  exercised  leadership 
in  promoting  coordination  between  developed  and  developing  coun- 
tries. It  has  established  close  working  relationships  with  other  mem- 
bers of  the  U.N.  system  by  cooperating  with  the  Food  and  Agriculture 
Organization  and  the  United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and 
Cultural  Organization  in  promoting  agricultural  and  educational 
development.  It  also  acts  as  Executing  Agency  for  some  of  the  pre- 
investment  projects  financed  by  the  U.N.  Development  Program. 
It  has  established  regional  offices  in  eastern  and  western  Africa  to- 
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assist  in  the  identification  and  preparation  of  projects  for  presentation 
to  the  Bank  or  International  Development  Association.  In  1965  the 
Bank  sponsored  the  formation  of  two  consultative  groups,  for  Thailand 
and  Malaysia,  bringing  to  six  the  number  of  such  groups  which 
coordinate  assistance  activities  for  individual  developing  countries. 
It  is  also  seeking  to  revitalize  existing  consultative  groups  and  plans 
to  establish  new  ones  as  the  need  arises.  The  Bank  sponsors  con- 
sortia for  assistance  to  India  and  Pakistan  and  administers  the  Indus 
Basin  Development  Fund.  These  three  enterprises  alone  have  pro- 
vided a  total  of  almost  $8  billion  over  the  past  5  years  to  India  and 
Pakistan. 

During  the  past  year,  the  World  Bank  has  continued  its  research 
and  analysis  on  topics  such  as  development  finance  and  external  debt 
and  has  made  studies  for  the  U.N.  Conference  on  Trade  and  Develop- 
ment. These  efforts  have  contributed  significantly  toward  better 
understanding  of  the  international  financial  and  economic  environ- 
ment in  which  development  progresses. 

International  Finance  Corporation  (IFC) 

The  International  Finance  Corporation  (IFC)  was  established  in 
1956  as  an  afl&liate  of  the  World  Bank  to  assist  the  industrial  develop- 
ment of  its  less  advanced  member  countries.  The  Corporation 
furthers  investment  in  productive  private  enterprises  through  sub- 
scriptions to  capital  stock,  through  combinations  of  stock  subscrip- 
tions and  loans,  and  through  loans  with  equity  or  other  special 
features.  It  invests  in  association  with  private  investors  when 
sufficient  private  capital  is  not  available  on  reasonable  terms. 

The  IFC  has  80  members  and  an  authorized  capital  of  $110  million, 
of  which  $99  million  has  been  subscribed.  The  United  States  sub- 
scribes $35,168  million  or  35.5  percent  of  the  total  capital  stock.  In 
1965  member  governments  approved  amendments  to  the  Articles  of 
Agreement  of  the  Corporation  and  the  IBRD  which  will  enable  the 
IFC  to  borrow  up  to  approximately  $400  million  from  the  World 
Bank  for  relending  to  private  enterprises  without  government 
guarantee. 

The  Corporation  has  been  given  increased  responsibility  for  en- 
hancing the  effectiveness  of  the  World  Bank  group  (IBRD,  IFC,  and 
International  Development  Association — IDA)  in  financing  industrial 
development.  The  IFC  now  acts  for  the  group  in  the  technical  and 
financial  appraisal,  preparation,  and  supervision  of  industrial  and 
mining  projects.  The  IFC's  activities  in  this  field  are  comparable 
with  its  responsibilities  for  development  finance  companies  that  may 
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lead  to  IFC  investments,  World  Bank  loans,  IDA  credits,  or  a  com- 
bination of  these. 

By  the  end  of  1965  the  IFC  had  made  112  investments  and  standby 
and  underwriting  commitments  totaling  $147  million,  of  which  more 
than  90  percent  were  for  developing  countries.  About  $22  million  of 
commitments  were  made  in  1965. 

International  Develo-pment  Association  [IDA) 

By  1960  there  was  a  growing  number  of  less  developed  countries 
that  needed  and  could  make  use  of  additional  capital,  but  that  were 
accumulating  excessive  debt  servicing  burdens.  To  help  meet  that 
situation,  and  largely  in  response  to  a  U.S.  initiative,  the  International 
Development  Association  (IDA)  was  established  as  an  affiliate  of  the 
World  Bank.  The  IDA  provides  development  credits  on  terms 
designed  to  impose  far  less  burden  on  the  balance  of  payments  of 
borrowing  countries  than  those  for  conventional  loans. 

The  Association  has  the  same  management  and  staff  as  the  World 
Bank  and  provides  financing  for  the  same  general  range  of  projects. 
It  has  a  membership  of  96  countries  with  subscriptions  and  supple- 
mentary resources  totaling  the  equivalent  of  about  $1.75  billion. 
Eighteen  members,  comprising  the  more  industrially  advanced 
(Part  I)  countries,  make  their  entire  contributions  in  gold  or  con- 
vertible currencies,  all  of  which  may  be  used  for  lending.  The  less 
advanced  (Part  II)  members  pay  only  one-tenth  of  their  contribu- 
tions in  gold  or  currencies  usable  for  lending.  Initial  usable  subscrip- 
tions totaled  approximately  $780  million.  With  IDA's  resources 
nearing  depletion.  Part  I  countries  agreed  in  1964  to  provide  the 
Association  with  an  additional  $750  million,  over  a  3-year  period 
beginning  in  1965.  The  U.S.  share  is  $632.29  million  or  about  42 
percent  of  the  total  Part  I  member  contributions.  IDA  resources 
have  been  augmented  by  special  contributions  from  Sweden,  by  the 
release  in  convertible  currency  of  some  Part  II  member  local  currency 
portions  of  their  subscriptions,  and  by  transfers  of  portions  of  the 
World  Bank's  net  income. 

By  the  end  of  1965,  IDA  had  made  79  credits  to  30  developing 
countries,  totaling  $1,193  million.  Commitments  averaged  about 
$300  million  annually  during  1964  and  1965,  and  disbursements  over 
$200  million.  Credits  have  been  principally  for  projects  in  the  fields 
of  transportation,  industry,  and  agriculture. 

International  Monetary  Fund  (IMF^ 

The  United  States  has  played  an  important  role  in  the  policies  and 
operations  of  the  International  Monetary  Fund  (IMF)  since  its 
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establishment.  At  the  end  of  1965  the  total  quotas  in  the  Fund  . 
amounted  to  $15,977  million,  of  which  the  U.S.  quota  was  $4,125 
million  (25.8  percent).  In  accordance  with  resolutions  adopted  at 
the  1964  annual  meeting  in  Tokyo,  the  Executive  Directors  of  the 
Fund  proposed  a  25  percent  general  increase  in  the  Fund  quota  of 
all  of  the  members,  with  special  increases  for  certain  countries  whose  ' 
economic  position  had  changed  since  the  last  revision  of  quotas. 
Appropriate  legislation  was  presented  to  the  U.S.  Congress  and  ap- 
proved June  2,  1965,  pro^dding  for  an  increase  of  $1,035  million  in  the 
U.S.  quota.  The  United  States  accepted  this  increase  in  its  quota, 
and  made  the  requisite  payment  in  gold  and  currencies  to  the  Fund 
on  June  30,  1965.  When  the  total  increases  become  effective  the 
aggTegate  Fund  quotas  will  be  about  $21  billion  equivalent,  with  the 
U.S.  share  $5,160  million.  The  increase  in  the  quotas  of  countries 
that  have  accepted  became  effective  in  February  1966. 

The  United  States  made  its  first  drawings  from  the  Fund  in  1964. 
Prior  to  that  time,  U.S.  dollars  had  been  extensively  drawn  from  the 
Fund  by  other  countries.  Countries  also  repurchased  their  currencies 
from  the  Fund  largely  with  dollars.  Beginning  in  1964  the  United 
States  made  a  series  of  ^'technical  drawings''  from  the  Fund.  Under 
its  Articles  of  Agreement  the  Fund  may  not  accept  in  the  settlement 
of  repurchase  obligations  the  currency  of  any  country  if  it  already 
holds  that  country's  currency  to  the  extent  of  75  percent  or  more  of 
that  country's  quota.    This  point  was  reached  in  July  1963. 

To  enable  countries  that  had  dollars  in  their  reserves  to  use  these 
effectively  in  repaying  the  Fund,  the  United  States  undertook  to  sell 
to  these  countries,  for  dollars,  foreign  currencies  which  the  United 
States  drew  from  the  Fund.  At  the  end  of  1965  total  technical  draw- 
ings amounted  to  the  equivalent  of  $660  million  in  various  foreign 
currencies.  In  July  1965,  the  United  States  made  a  regular  drawing 
equivalent  to  $300  million  for  use  in  its  foreign  exchange  operations. 
As  the  result  of  drawings  of  dollars  by  other  countries  in  the  course  of 
1964-65,  however,  the  United  States  net  drawing  from  the  Fund  was 
reduced  to  $383.5  million  at  the  end  of  the  year.  To  the  end  of  1965 
total  drawings  of  dollars  by  other  countries  had  aggregated  $4.9 
billion  and  repurchases  with  dollars  $3.6  billion. 

The  United  States  has  supported  an  important  role  for  the  Fund 
in  any  future  modifications  of  the  international  monetary  system 
intended  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  international  liquidity.  The 
problem  of  liquidity  is  receiving  increased  attention,  since,  with  the 
reduction  of  the  U.S.  balance-of -payments  deficit  and  its  eventual 
elimination,  it  will  be  more  difiicult  for  countries  to  acquire  the  levels 
of  monetary  reserves  they  may  desire.  A  first  step  toward  increasing 
monetary  liquidity  was  the  addition  to  Fund  quotas  already  noted. 
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To  further  improve  the  international  monetary  system,  discussions 
are  continuing  both  in  the  Fund  and  in  the  ''Group  of  Ten" — those 
Pund  members  (Belgium,  Canada,  France,  Germany,  Italy,  Japan, 
Netherlands,  Sweden,  U.K.,  U.S.)  participating  in  the  General 
Arrangements  to  Borrow,  under  which  they  agree  to  lend  to  the  Fund 
specified  amounts  of  their  currencies  if  supplementary  resources 
should  be  needed  to  forestall  or  cope  with  an  impairment  of  the 
international  monetary  system. 

Food  and  Agriculture  Organisation  (FAO^ 

The  work  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  (FAO)  has 
two  broad  purposes:  (1)  to  serve  as  a  clearing  house  for  the  assembly 
and  exchange  of  information  and  to  provide  international  and  regional 
forums  for  discussion  of  common  problems;  and  (2)  to  give  technical 
advice  and  assistance  to  the  developing  countries  in  the  fields  of  agri- 
culture, fisheries,  forestry,  nutrition  and  home  economics.  On  June 
30,  1965,  FAO  was  acting  as  executing  agency  for  210  U.N.  Special 
Fund  projects  with  a  total  Special  Fund  allocation  of  $181,352,300. 
At  the  same  time  FAO  had  1,260  experts  in  the  field  under  the  Ex- 
panded Program  of  Technical  Assistance. 

1 3th  FAO  Conference 

On  the  occasion  of  its  20th  anniversary.  President  Johnson  sent  a 
congratulatory  message  to  the  13th  FAO  Conference  which  met  at 
Rome,  November  8  to  December  9,  1965: 

The  United  States  Government  recognizes  the  great  importance  of  the  work  of 
the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization.  We  live  in  a  world  where  many  people 
suffer  from  hunger  or  malnutrition,  or  both,  and  where  the  situation  threatens  to 
worsen  because  of  the  rapidly  rising  population.  In  my  recent  message  to  the 
Secretary- General  of  the  United  Nations,  on  the  occasion  of  the  World  Popula- 
tion Conference,  I  said  that  the  problem  of  bringing  into  balance  the  world's 
resources  and  the  world's  population  is  second  only  to  the  search  for  peace  as 
humanity's  greatest  challenge. 

At  the  session  Mrs.  Dorothy  H.  Jacobson,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  who  headed  the  U.S.  delegation,  said: 

It  is  fitting  that  we  here  pay  tribute  to  the  achievements  of  FAO  during  those 
20  years.  It  is  even  more  fitting  that  we  take  inspiration  from  the  progress 
already  made  to  chart  higher  goals  for  the  years  ahead.  The  goal  toward  which 
FAO  must  now  chart  its  course  is  nothing  less  than  the  conquest  of  hunger  in 
this  generation. 

Recognizing  the  present  inadequate  levels  of  nutrition  in  many 
countries,  the  rapid  upswing  in  the  world's  population  and  the  failure 
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of  agricultural  production  in  many  developing  countries  to  keep 
pace  with  population,  and  the  increasing  demands  which  this  situ- 
ation will  place  upon  FAO,  the  13th  session  of  the  FAO  Conference 
took  two  important  actions. 

First,  it  authorized  FAO  to  formulate  a  plan  for  agricultural  develop- 
ment in  the  world  with  particular  emphasis  on  the  problems  of  the 
developing  countries.  The  first  part  of  this  plan  will  project  to  1975 
and  1985  supply-demand  balances  for  agricultural  commodities  on 
a  worldwide  basis.  The  second  part  will  construct  a  model  for 
analyzing  economic  growth  and  agricultural  development  in  the 
developing  subregions.  The  plan  will  be  a  major  activity  of  the 
Organization  during  the  next  2  years.  The  United  States  is  cooper- 
ating in  this  project. 

As  its  second  major  action,  the  Conference,  recognizing  that  the 
world  situation  has  changed  substantially  since  FAO  was  founded, 
approved  a  full  review  of  the  Organization's  general  structure  during 
1966-67.  The  review  will  examine  carefully  FAO's  structure  to 
determine  if  it  can  fulfill  the  Organization's  future  responsibilities. 
The  United  States  took  the  lead  in  initiating  the  review. 

During  the  year,  FAO's  regular  program  activities  continued  to 
progress. 

Agricultural  Production 

One  of  the  major  objectives  of  FAO  is  to  assist  member  countries 
to  increase  their  food  production.  The  Indicative  World  Plan 
approved  by  the  13th  FAO  Conference  should  put  into  proper  per- 
spective the  problems  confronted  by  the  developing  nations.  The 
Secretariat  divisions  dealing  with  plants,  animals,  soils,  and  water 
have  already  begun  work  on  the  basic  input  factors  that  will  go  into 
the  study  and  have  established  working  conunittees  in  order  to  obtain 
an  integrated  approach. 

A  substantial  percentage  of  the  210  U.N.  Special  Fund  projects 
and  the  activities  of  the  1,260  experts  under  the  Expanded  Program 
of  Technical  Assistance  mentioned  earlier  relate  to  projects  aimed 
at  increasing  agricultural  production. 

Freedom-From-Hunger  Campaign 

Under  the  Freedom-From-Hunger  Campaign  FAO  has  stressed  tha 
importance  of  fertilizer  to  increase  production  and  contribute  to  the- 
economical  development  of  member  countries.  This  program  is 
carried  out  by  fertilizer  demonstrations  and  pilot  schemes.  Duriug^ 
the  past  5  years  operations  have  been  conducted  in  the  Near  East, 
North  Africa,  West  Africa,  and  northern  Latin  America.    It  is. 
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proposed  to  enlarge  the  work  to  include  new  regions  in  Southeast 
Asia,  East  Africa,  and  South  America.  Other  factors  such  as  good 
seed,  adequate  cultivation,  sufficient  moisture,  and  protection  from 
crop  pests  are  also  taken  into  consideration.  Present  plans  call  for 
65,000  trials  and  demonstrations,  which  would  reach  over  half  a 
million  farmers.  The  U.S.  fertilizer  industry  has  actively  supported 
this  progTam. 

Pesticides 

The  work  on  pesticides  has  increased  and  the  Working  Parties  that 
were  established  in  1964  on  Pesticide  Residues,  Official  Control  on 
Pesticides,  and  Pest  Resistance  to  Pesticides,  have  made  material 
contributions.  The  13th  FAO  Conference  assigned  a  high  priority 
to  increasing  the  staff  and  the  supporting  facilities  which  would  enable 
FAO  to  assume  a  leadership  role  within  international  organizations 
with  respect  to  work  on  pesticides.  The  importance  of  work  on 
pesticides  cannot  be  overemphasized  since  it  can  have  a  material 
effect  on  our  export  markets  for  agricultural  products. 

Animal  Health  Programs 

One  of  FAO's  major  contributions  in  animal  husbandry  is  its  assist- 
ance in  the  control  of  outbreaks  of  animal  diseases.  FAO  is  carrying 
out  programs  of  animal  health  education  at  all  levels,  stressing  train- 
ing at  the  farmer  level,  since  no  progress  can  be  successful  without 
the  cooperation  of  the  livestock  owners.  The  1965  FAO  Conference 
approved  "An  Emergency  Fund  for  the  Control  of  Outbreaks  of 
Livestock  Diseases,''  which  will  permit  FAO  to  act  rapidly  in  the 
event  of  a  serious  outbreak.  The  money  for  this  emergency  fund  will 
be  drawn  from  the  organization's  Working  Capital  Fund. 

Fisheries 

On  the  recommendation  of  the  12th  session  of  the  FAO  Conference 
in  1963,  FAO  in  1965  conducted  an  intensive  review  and  evaluation 
of  its  fisheries  work,  including  its  organization,  programs,  and  activ- 
ities. The  Conference  had  requested  the  Director  General  to  out- 
Hne  measures  to  insure  that  FAO  in  future  years  would  be  the  leading 
intergovernmental  body  in  encouraging  rational  harvesting  of  food 
from  the  oceans  and  inland  waters  of  the  world,  and  had  asked  the 
FAO  Council  to  consider  the  status  of  the  Fisheries  Division.  These 
recommendations  were  to  be  considered  by  the  13th  session  of  the 
Conference.    FAO  estabUshed  an  Ad  Hoc  Committee  which  ^met 
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March  8-12,  1965,  to  consider  two  major  proposals  of  the  Director 
General:  (1)  the  elevation  of  the  Fisheries  Division  to  a  Department, 
with  an  Assistant  Director  General;  and  (2)  the  establishment  of  a 
Permanent  Advisory  Committee  on  Fisheries  to  advise  the  Director 
General  and  the  Council  on  policy  and  program  matters  in  the  fisheries 
field.  These  proposals  were  adopted  later  in  the  year  by  the  44th 
session  of  the  Council  and  by  the  13th  Conference.  Consequently, 
it  is  expected  that  greater  effort  will  be  expended  in  the  future  on 
international  resource  assessment  and  utiHzation,  cooperative  explora- 
tions and  scientific  investigations,  technological  and  economic  studies, 
and  technical  assistance.  The  United  States  played  a  major  role  in 
stimulating  the  FAQ  to  give  more  attention  to  fisheries. 

FAO  continued  to  provide  research  on  stock  assessment,  detailed 
statistical  data  on  catch  and  species  by  country  and  region  of  the 
world,  and  services  and  advice  in  fishery  technology,  economics,  and 
trade.  Technical  assistance  activities  were  expanded  as  the  number 
of  fishery  field  projects  executed  for  the  U.N.  Special  Fund  increased. 

During  1965  FAO  sponsored  or  cosponsored  several  meetings  on  sub- 
jects of  interest  to  fishery  administrators  and  scientists  throughout 
the  world.  Among  these  were:  (1)  Third  FAO  Technical  Meeting  on 
Fishing  Boats,  Sweden,  October  23-25;  (2)  FAO  Seminar  on  Fisheries 
Administration  and  Planning,  Ivory  Coast,  March  8-27;  (3)  Seminar 
and  Study  Tour  on  Fishermen's  Training,  U.S.S.K,.,  August  26- 
September  17;  (4)  Second  session  of  the  Working  Party  on  Rational 
UtiHzation  of  Tuna  Resources  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  Italy,  July  6-13; 
and  (5)  Third  session  of  the  FAO/WHO  Codex  Ahmentarius  Commis- 
sion, Italy,  October  19-29. 

The  third  session  of  the  FAO  Advisory  Committee  on  Marine  Re- 
sources Research  met  March  1-5,  1965,  at  Rome  and  concentrated  on 
developing  the  FAO  fisheries  program  for  1966-67  and  succeeding 
years.  The  Comimittee  also  discussed  marine  pollution,  cooperation 
with  regional  fisheries  councils  and  commissions,  and  plans  for  future 
fisheries  meetings.  FAO  also  continued  to  cooperate  closely  on 
fishery  and  oceanography  matters  with  UNESCO,  the  World  Health 
Organization,  the  Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation  and  De- 
velopment, and  other  independent  and  U.N.-affihated  organizations. 

Nutrition 

The  progress  of  the  FAO  Nutrition  Division  during  1965  was  par- 
ticularly noteworthy  in  the  following  areas:  (1)  improvement  in  the 
coverage  and  accuracy  of  the  food  balance  sheets;  (2)  the  initiation 
of  the  preparation  of  food  composition  tables  for  Africa;  (3)  the  publi- 
cation of  'Protein  Requirement, a  report  of  the  Joint  FAO/WHO 
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Expert  Group  on  Protein  Requirements;  and  (4)  the  initiation  of  a 
program  to  collect  and  interpret  information  on  the  cultural,  social, 
and  economic  factors  that  influence  patterns  of  food  consumption  in 
families,  changes  needed  to  improve  such  patterns,  and  how  such 
changes  can  best  be  accomplished. 

Food  Standards 

The  third  session  of  the  Codex  Alimentarius  Commission  (sponsored 
jointly  by  FAO  and  WHO)  was  held  at  Rome,  October  19-29,  1965. 
This  session  discussed  the  progress  of  work  and  accomplishments  of 
Codex  committees  and  other  specialized  bodies  to  which  assignments 
had  been  made  at  previous  sessions  for  the  promulgation  of  draft 
standards  and  the  preparation  of  various  documents  and  reports. 

Among  the  major  decisions  reached  at  the  third  session  was  the 
adoption  of  a  statement  of  General  Principles  which  will  guide  the 
Commission  in  the  purpose  and  scope  of  its  food  standards  work. 
A  single  type  of  food  standard  to  be  known  as  a  Codex  Standard 
now  replaces  ^'trading''  and  ''minimum  platform"  standards.  Such 
a  Codex  Standard  could  be  developed  and  accepted  according  to 
circumstances  on  a  worldwide,  regional,  or  country  basis.  Also 
specified  are  the  components  which,  in  whole  or  in  part,  would  con- 
stitute a  Codex  Standard.  Thus  the  Commission  now  has  a  format 
for  the  provisions  that  may  be  included  in  Codex  Standards  to  reflect 
the  needs  of  buyers  and  sellers,  safeguard  the  interests  of  consumers, 
^nd  facilitate  international  trade. 

A  basic  objective  of  the  Commission  is  to  simplify  and  harmonize 
international  food  standards  work  by  (1)  setting  priorities  in  the 
development  of  standards,  (2)  coordinating  and  supplementing  the 
work  of  other  bodies  in  this  field,  and  (3)  providing  for  the  preparation 
of  draft  standards  at  the  government  level  and  their  publication 
in  a  consolidated  Codex  Alimentarius. 

The  United  States  has  participated  actively  in  the  work  of  the 
Codex  Commission  and  its  committees,  providing  guidance  and 
leadership  which  have  won  recognition  from  other  participating 
countries.  The  United  States  has  helped  to  steer  the  program  to- 
ward an  international  rather  than  a  limited  regional  approach. 

The  Commission's  work  includes  the  development  of  standards 
for  a  range  of  food  products  significant  in  international  trade,  such 
as  sugars,  fats  and  oils,  processed  fruits  and  vegetables,  meats,  fish, 
and  other  products.  Three  Codex  committees  which  are  developing 
standards  in  their  respective  fields — those  on  Processed  Fruits  and 
Vegetables,  Food  Hygiene,  and  Poultry  and  Poultry  Meat  Products — 
are  chaired  by  the  United  States. 
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Forestry 

The  third  session  of  the  FAO/North  American  Forestry  Commission 
was  held  October  18-22,  1965,  in  Washington,  D.C.  The  reports  of 
the  four  Working  Groups  (Forest  Fire  Control,  Forest  Insects  and 
Diseases,  Forest  Genetics,  and  Forest  Recreation  and  Wildlife) 
revealed  the  value  of  a  coordinated  approach  to  problems  common 
to  the  three  member  countries,  the  United  States,  Canada,  and  Mexico. 
The  joint  publication  of  fire  loss  statistics  on  a  uniform  basis,  accel- 
erated exchange  of  research  results  among  fire  research  organizations^ 
and  joint  plans  for  strengthening  fire  control  practices  for  fires  near 
country  borders  are  especially  noteworthy.  Joint  action  by  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  and  by  the  United  States  and  Mexico 
in  research  on,  and  control  of,  certain  insects  and  diseases  that  operate 
across  international  borders  is  also  significant.  The  proposed  work 
of  the  more  recently  formed  Working  Groups  in  Forest  Genetics  and 
in  Wildlife  and  Outdoor  Recreation  holds  promise  for  equally  beneficial 
results. 

The  13th  session  of  the  FAO  Conference  approved  a  U.S.  proposal 
to  establish  a  Committee  on  Forest  Development  in  the  Tropics. 
The  Director  General  will  set  up  the  committee,  whose  terms  of  ref- 
erence are  to  study  technical,  economic,  and  social  problems  relating 
to  the  development  of  tropical  forests,  particularly  in  developing 
countries.  Accordingly,  the  committee  ^vill  examine  the  feasibility 
of  timber  production,  and  the  utilization,  conversion,  and  marketing 
of  forest  products. 

The  United  States  recognizes  the  impact  that  a  sound  forestry 
program  can  have  on  the  economic  and  social  development  of  many 
tropical  nations.  Furthermore,  a  sound  tropical  forestry  program 
should  help  to  assure  future  supplies  of  mahogany  and  other  valuable 
tropical  woods  that  are  imported  into  the  United  States  and  other 
developed  countries.  Because  of  numerous  and  complex  obstacles, 
however,  tropical  forestry  development  has  so  far  reached  only  a 
fraction  of  its  potential. 

At  the  request  of  FAO,  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  furnished  three 
scientists  to  study  the  biological-genetical  aspects  of  the  severe  bark 
beetle  epidemic  in  Honduras.  This  is  the  same  bark  beetle  that 
causes  heavy  damage  annually  to  the  pine  timber  stands  of  the 
southern  United  States.  Although  the  study  of  specimens  from 
Honduras  is  still  under  way  in  our  laboratories,  the  scientists  report 
that  they  have  already  gained  scientific  information  that  will  be 
useful  not  only  to  Honduras  but  also  to  the  United  States. 

The  United  States  is  a  member  of  the  FAO/ Asia-Pacific  Forestry 
Commission.    Increased  federal  forestry  activities  in  Hawaii  and  other 
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U.S.  Pacific  areas  warrants  this  raembership.  Our  forestry  projects 
in  these  areas  should  benefit  from  the  activities  of  the  Commission. 

The  United  States  continues  to  support  the  work  programs  of  the 
FAO  Latin  American  Forestry  Commission. 

Publications 

FAO  publishes  an  agricultural  production  yearbook  and  a  trade 
yearbook,  a  forestry  and  fisheries  yearbook,  substantative  and 
statistical  reports  and  studies  on  world  food  problems,  summaries  of 
new  technical  and  economic  findings,  and  other  materials  that  are 
useful  to  its  members,  including  the  United  States. 

World  Food  Program 

The  World  Food  Program  (WFP)  established  in  1962  by  the 
United  Nations  and  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  as  a  3- 
year  experiment  in  multilateral  food  aid,  has  been  strongly  supported 
by  the  United  States.  During  the  1963-65  experimental  period,  70 
nations  pledged  a  total  of  $93.8  million  ($68.9  million  in  commodities, 
$5  million  in  services  and  $19.9  million  in  cash)  toward  a  target  of 
$100  million.  A  total  of  116  development  and  emergency  feeding 
projects  were  approved  during  the  period. 

At  the  end  of  the  3-year  trial  period  on  December  31,  1965,  the 
United  States  had  authorized  shipment  of  $33.3  million  worth  of  the 
$40  million  pledge  of  U.S.  agricultural  products  for  the  program. 
The  United  States  has  contributed  $5  million  in  cash  for  the  adminis- 
trative and  operational  costs  of  the  program  and  has  agreed  to  pay 
50  percent  of  the  ocean  transportation  charges  on  commodities  fur- 
nished by  the  United  States  and  shipped  on  U.S.  vessels.  At  the 
close  of  1965,  final  plans  were  being  worked  out  to  meet  the  full  U.S* 
commitment  for  the  program. 

During  calendar  year  1965,  about  $19  million  worth  of  U.S.  vege- 
table oils,  wheat,  flour,  feed  grains,  milk,  and  milk  products  were 

,  authorized  for  shipment  under  the  WFP. 

Examples  of  the  wide-ranging  projects  carried  out  by  the  WFP  in 

!  1965  include:  d'et  improvement  in  government  hospitals  in  Jordan, 

:  food  for  agricultural  training  schools  in  Tunisia,  animal  feeds  in 
connection  with  agrarian  reform  in  Syria,  permanent  settlement  of 
Mozambique  refugees  in  Tanzania,  rehabilitation  programs  in  Nepal, 

I  development  of  poultry  and  swine  industries  in  Ghana,  national 
malaria  eradication  program  in  Turkey,  expansion  of  the  poultry 
industry  in  India,  construction  of  community  facilities  in  Peru,  wheat 

j  price  stabilization  in  Ethiopia,  food  for  reforestation  project  in  the 
Republic  of  China,  training  centers  for  skilled  laborers  in  Chile^  and 
multipurpose  rural  area  development  in  Malawi. 
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After  a  review  of  WFP  operations  during  the  experimental  period, 
the  United  Nations  and  FAO  voted  in  1965  to  establish  the  WFP  on  a 
continuing  basis  and  to  adopt  a  goal  of  $275  miUion  in  resources  for 
the  years  1966-68.  The  United  States  pledge  toward  this  goal 
includes  (1)  up  to  $92  million  in  agricultural  commodities,  subject  to 
the  condition  that  the  U.S.  contribution  is  matched  on  a  50/50  basis 
by  other  contributors;  (2)  sufficient  shipping  services  (estimated  at 
$32  million)  to  transport  U.S.  commodities;  and  (3)  up  to  $6  million 
in  cash  for  administrative  and  operational  costs  of  the  program 
subject  to  the  condition  that  the  U.S.  share  does  not  exceed  40 
percent  of  the  total  cash  contribution.  The  pledge  was  made  subject 
to  appropriate  action  by  the  Congress. 

International  Labor  Organi'^ation  (JLO^ 

International  Labor  Conference 

The  49th  International  Labor  Conference,  which  is  the  standards 
setting  body  of  the  ILO,  met  in  Jime  1965.  Member  states  are 
represented  at  the  Conference  by  tripartite  delegations:  two  govern- 
ment, one  worker,  and  one  employer  delegates,  each  with  a  separate 
vote.  The  Conference  dealt,  inter  alia,  with  international  labor 
standards  concerning  the  employment  of  young  persons  for  imder- 
ground  work  in  mines  and  the  employment  of  women  with  family 
responsibilities.  It  adopted  a  resolution  on  agrarian  reform,  with 
particular  reference  to  employment  and  social  aspects;  took  note  of  a 
special  report  on  developments  concerning  apartheid  in  South  Africa; 
and  adopted  resolutions  on  paid  educational  leave,  conditions  of  em- 
ployment of  domestic  workers,  vocational  rehabilitation  of  the  dis- 
abled, industrial  activities  of  the  ILO,  and  supporting  ILO  coopera- 
tion with  the  concerted  U.N.  program  of  studies  on  the  economic  and 
social  consequences  of  disarmament. 

The  Conference  also  dealt  with  the  ILO  budget  for  1966.  As  com- 
pared with  a  net  expenditure  budget  of  $18,684,347  for  the  calendar 
year  1965,  the  Conference  approved  a  net  expenditure  budget  of 
$20,337,871  for  1966. 

The  withdrawal  of  South  Africa  from  the  ILO  effective  March  11, 
1966,  resulted  in  a  net  loss  of  0.13  percent  in  the  scale  of  contributions 
for  1966  requiring,  for  the  first  time  in  years,  an  upward  adjustment  of 
some  members^  rates  of  assessment.  This  triggered  a  drive,  princi- 
pally among  the  smaller  contributors,  for  a  major  revision  of  the 
ILO  scale  to  conform  to  the  U.N.  scale  of  assessments.  The  maxi- 
:mum  rate  of  assessment  in  the  United  Nations  is  the  U.S.  contribution 
«£)f  31.91  percent,  and  the  minimum  is  0.04  percent.    In  the  ILO,  the 
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maximum  is  25  percent  (U.S.)  and  the  minimum  is  0.12  percent 
(three  times  the  U.N.  minimum  rate).  The  United  States  is  not  in  a 
position  to  agree  to  an  increase  in  its  assessment  rate  since  there  is  a 
statutory  ceiling  of  25  percent  on  the  U.S.  contribution  to  the  ILO 
budget  (Public  Law  85-477  of  June  30,  1958). 

After  lengthy  debate  in  the  Finance  Committee,  a  scale  was  adopted 
for  1966  which  did  not  change  the  maximum  or  minimum  rates. 
However,  the  Conference  requested  the  Governing  Body  to  .  . 
consider  studies  and  background  work  that  would  be  required  with 
respect  to  achieving  early  and  substantial  progress  toward  improving 
the  ILO  scale  ..."  At  25  percent  of  the  1966  ILO  budget,  the 
U.S.  assessment  will  be  $5,084,468. 

ILO  Governing  Body 

The  ILO  Governing  Body  met  three  times  during  1965.  It  also  is 
tripartite,  having  24  government  members  (the  10  states  of  chief 
industrial  importance  have  automatic  membership,  with  14  states 
being  elected  for  3-year  terms  by  the  government  group  of  the  Con- 
ference), and  12  employer  and  12  worker  members  elected  by  their 
respective  groups  in  the  Conference. 

The  Governing  Body  reviews  and  recommends  the  ILO  budget  to 
the  Conference;  supervises  the  International  Labor  Office  (secretariat) ; 
determines  the  agenda  of  the  Conference;  appoints,  convenes,  and 
reviews  the  work  of  various  tripartite  industrial  committees,  commit- 
tees of  experts,  and  other  bodies;  reviews  complaints  of  alleged 
violations  of  freedom  of  association;  and,  generally,  acts  as  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Organization. 

The  Governing  Body  estabhshed  a  Working  Party  on  Program  and 
Structure  which  held  three  meetings  in  1965  to  formulate  proposals 
on  the  three  major  ILO  programs  (human  development,  social 
institutions,  and  conditions  of  life  and  work). 

The  Governing  Body  also,  at  its  163d  session  in  November  1965, 
adopted  by  acclamation  a  resolution  on  Southern  Rhodesia,  shortly 
after  the  unilateral  declaration  of  independence  by  the  Smith  regime. 
The  resolution,  which  was  communicated  to  the  Security  Council, 
stated  that  the  ILO  would  refrain  from  having  any  official  or  unofficial 
contact,  direct  or  indirect,  with  the  illegal  regime  in  Southern  Rhodesia 
and  would  .  .  do  everything  in  its  power  to  contribute  in  its  own 
sphere  to  such  action  as  may  be  decided  upon  by  the  Security  Council.'' 

U.S.  Representation 

George  L-P  Weaver,  Assistant  Secretary  for  International  Affairs, 
Department  of  Labor,  continued  to  represent  the  U.S.  Government 
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on  the  Governing  Body  in  1965.  He  was  also  Chairman  and  one 
t)f  the  two  Government  Delegates  on  the  delegation  to  the  Inter- 
national Labor  Conference.  George  P.  Delaney,  Special  Assistant 
to  the  Secretary  and  Coordinator  of  International  Labor  Affairs, 
Department  of  State,  was  the  other  U.S.  Government  Delegate. 
Eichard  Wagner,  Director  and  Past  President,  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  the  United  States,  was  the  Employer  Delegate;  and  Rudolph 
Faupl,  International  Representative  of  the  International  Association 
of  Machinists,  was  the  Worker  Delegate.  Messrs.  Faupl  and  Wagner 
also  were  members  of  the  ILO  Governing  Body,  having  been  elected 
by  the  worker  and  employer  groups  of  the  Conference,  respectively, 
for  terms  ending  in  June  1966.  Congressmen  William  H.  Ayres  and 
James  Roosevelt  served  as  Congressional  Advisers  to  the  delegation. 
Congressmen  Adam  Clayton  Powell  and  Robert  P.  Griffin,  also 
named  as  Congressional  Advisers,  were  unable  to  attend  due  to  the 
press  of  Congressional  affairs. 

Membership 

The  ILO  membership  increased  from  111  to  115,  with  the  admission 
of  Malawi,  Malta,  Singapore,  and  Yemen. 

Operational  Programs  of  Technical  Assistance 

The  United  States  has  consistently  supported  the  growth  of  ILO 
technical  assistance  activities.  The  activities  financed  from  all 
sources — the  U.N.  Expanded  Technical  Assistance  Program,  the 
U.N.  Special  Fund,  the  regular  ILO  budget,  and  funds  in  trust — in- 
creased from  about  $12.2  million  in  1964  to  about  $14.1  million  in 
1965.  The  number  of  technical  assistance  expert  missions  increased 
from  784  in  1964  to  819  in  1965.  Manpower  and  vocational  training 
projects  accounted  for  44  percent  of  the  ILO's  1965  technical  assist- 
ance activity.  The  remainder  was  in  the  fields  of  labor  conditions 
and  administration  (25  percent),  productivity  and  management 
development  (16  percent),  cooperatives,  small-scale  industries  and 
handicrafts  (12  percent),  and  social  security  (3  percent).  Geograph- 
ically, the  largest  effort  was  in  Africa  (about  35  percent),  foUowed 
by  Asia  (about  24  percent),  Latin  America  (about  21  percent).  Near 
and  Middle  East  (about  8.5  percent),  Europe  (6  percent),  and  inter- 
regionally  (about  5.5  percent). 

Human  Rights  Activities 

Following  the  example  of  Japan  in  1964,  the  Government  of  Greece 
agreed  to  the  referral  of  a  complaint  of  violation  of  trade  union 
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rights  to  the  Fact  Finding  and  Conciliation  Commission  on  Freedom 
of  Association. 

This  machinery  for  the  protection  and  promotion  of  a  basic  human 
right  was  jointly  established  by  the  ILO  and  the  United  Nations 
in  1950.  It  provides  for  the  examination  of  complaints,  filed  by 
workers  or  employer  organizations,  that  governmental  actions  are 
contravening  their  rights  of  association. 

Such  complaints  are  examined  by  a  committee  of  the  Governing 
Body,  under  carefully  drawn  procedures  providing  that  both  the 
complainant  and  the  government  are  heard.  It  also  provides  that 
the  case  may,  with  the  consent  of  the  government  concerned,  be 
referred  to  a  Fact  Finding  and  Conciliation  Commission  to  hear 
evidence,  make  an  on-the-spot  investigation,  attempt  conciliation, 
and  submit  a  report,  including  recommendations. 

This  second  agreement  to  refer  a  complaint  to  the  Fact  Finding 
Commission,  following  so  closely  on  the  heels  of  the  first,  is  an  en- 
couraging sign  of  progress  in  the  use  of  international  machinery  for 
the  protection  and  promotion  of  human  rights,  despite  the  attacks 
to  which  it  is  continuously  subjected  by  the  Communist  states  that 
are  members  of  the  Organization. 

After  receiving  the  assent  of  the  Greek  Government  to  the  referral 
of  the  case  to  the  Commission,  the  Governing  Body,  at  its  162d 
session  in  May  1965,  appointed  the  following  Panel  of  the  Fact 
Finding  and  Conciliation  Commission:  Chairman — ^Erik  Dreyer 
(Denmark),  former  Permanent  Secretary  to  the  Danish  Ministry  of 
Social  Affairs  and  former  President  of  the  State  Mediation  Board; 
Members — Cesar  Charlone  (Uruguay),  former  Vice  President  of  the 
Republic,  former  Minister  of  Labor  and  Social  Affairs,  Foreign 
Affairs,  and  Finance,  and  Henri  Friol  (France),  Counsellor,  Cour  de 
Cassation,  former  Director  of  the  Cabinet  of  the  President  of  the 
National  Assembly  and  former  Director  of  the  Cabinet  of  the 
President  of  the  Republic. 

The  Panel  held  its  first  session  in  Geneva  in  July  1965  to  determine 
its  procedures  in  its  initial  examination  of  the  case  and  to  afford  the 
Government  of  Greece  and  the  organizations  concerned  the  oppor- 
tunity to  submit  further  statements.  It  will  begin  hearing  evidence 
at  its  next  meeting  in  early  1966. 

The  Fact  Finding  Commission  completed  its  on-the-spot  study  of 
the  Japanese  case  and  its  discussions  with  the  Japanese  Government 
and  trade  unions  concerned,  and  submitted  its  report  to  the  163d 
session  of  the  Governing  Body  in  November  1965.  The  report, 
approved  by  the  Governing  Body,  made  comprehensive  recommen- 
dations to  both  the  Japanese  Government  and  to  the  trade  unions 
on  future  action  to  be  taken.    It  noted  with  satisfaction  that, 
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since  the  examination  of  the  complaint  had  begun,  Japan  had  ratified 
ILO  Convention  No.  87  on  Freedom  of  Association  and  Protection 
of  the  Right  to  Organize,  and  high-level  discussions  between  the 
government  and  labor  had  been  initiated.  Both  of  these  steps  had 
been  recommended  by  the  Commission. 

Standards  Development 

The  1965  International  Labor  Conference  adopted  five  new 
instruments  on  international  labor  standards.  Four  dealt  with  the 
employment  of  young  persons  for  underground  work  in  mines  of  all 
kinds:  a  Convention  and  a  Recommendation  on  the  minimum  age 
of  admission  to  employment,  a  Convention  on  medical  examination 
for  fitness  for  employment,  and  a  Recommendation  on  conditions  of 
work.  The  fiith  instrument  was  a  Recommendation  on  the  employ- 
ment of  women  with  family  responsibilities. 

The  minimum  age  Convention  provides  that  the  minimum  age  for 
employment  in  underground  work  shall  in  no  case  be  less  than  16 
years.  The  minimum  age  Recommendation  sets  18  as  the  minimum 
age,  but  provides  that,  under  adequate  supervision,  16-  and  17-year- 
olds  may  be  employed  underground  for  purposes  of  apprenticeship 
or  other  systematic  vocational  training.  The  medical  examination 
Convention  provides  for  a  thorough  medical  examination,  and 
periodic  reexaminations  at  at  least  1-year  intervals,  for  persons  under 
21  years  of  age.  The  conditions  of  employment  Recommendation 
deals  with  health,  safety,  weekly  rest,  vacations,  and  training.  The 
U.S.  Government  and  Worker  Delegates  supported  the  adoption  of 
these  four  instruments,  and  the  U.S.  Employer  Delegate  abstained. 

The  Recommendation  on  the  employment  of  women  with  family 
responsibilities  indicates  the  types  of  measures  through  public  and 
private  action  that  might  be  taken  to  conduct  educational  and 
information  programs  on  employment  problems  of  women  with  family 
responsibilities;  to  provide  child  care  services  and  facilities;  to  provide 
education,  vocational  guidance,  training  and  retraining;  to  provide 
services  and  facilities  enabling  the  women  to  carry  on  their  dual  roles 
without  discrimination;  and  to  assure  reasonable  maternity  leave, 
reemployment  rights,  and  retention  of  rights  accrued  through 
employment. 

The  Conference  also  adopted  conclusions  to  serve  as  the  basis  for 
final  action  in  1966  on  a  Recommendation  concerning  the  role  of 
cooperatives  in  the  economic  and  social  development  of  developing 
countries. 
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United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organi- 
sation (UNESCO~) 

Education 

UNESCO  accepted  in  1965  the  U.S.  view  that  its  World  Campaign 
for  Universal  Literacy  should  be  shifted  to  a  more  realistic  and  exper- 
imental basis,  employing  selective  strategy  in  a  number  of  pilot  proj- 
ects carefully  selected  throughout  the  world.  At  the  World  Congress 
of  Ministers  of  Education  on  the  Eradication  of  Illiteracy,  convened 
by  UNESCO  in  Tehran  during  September  1965,  this  basic  idea  was 
unanimously  approved.  The  Congress  also  decided  that  adult  lit- 
eracy should  be  functional,  that  illiteracy  should  be  attacked  as  only 
one  integrated  sector  of  a  country's  overall  education  and  economic 
development  plans,  and  that  increased  financial  aid  should  be  sought, 
mainly  from  extra-budgetary  U.N.  Development  Program  resoiu-ces. 

At  a  subsequent  international  conference  in  November  1965  at 
Bangkok,  the  Ministers  of  Education  of  18  Asian  member  states  of 
UNESCO  and  the  Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East, 
meeting  to  discuss  long-term  overall  plans  for  educational  develop- 
ment for  their  countries,  reaffirmed  the  educational  philosophy  of  selec- 
tive strategy  in  regard  to  illiteracy  eradication  enunciated  at  Tehran. 
In  addition,  this  conference  agreed  that  the  Draft  Asian  Model, 
specially  prepared  by  the  UNESCO  Secretariat  for  long-term  educa- 
tional planning,  could  be  used  only  if  it  were  appropriately  modified 
to  meet  the  specific  educational  and  developmental  needs  of  each 
individual  nation.  The  newly  chartered  Asian  Development  Bank  in 
Manila  was  recommended  to  the  Asian  member  states  as  a  future 
source  of  financing  for  high  priority  educational  projects  within  the 
area. 

UNESCO  continued  in  1965  to  increase  its  support  and  utilization 
of  the  International  Institute  for  Educational  Planning.  This 
separate  institute  in  Paris,  founded  and  directed  by  an  American 
prominent  in  education  circles,  Philip  Coombs,  served  as  the  meeting 
place  in  June  1965  for  U.N.  Expanded  Program  of  Technical  As- 
sistance educational  planners  and  experts  drawn  from  16  Asian  and 
African  countries.  In  addition  to  discussing  their  activities  and 
exchanging  views  on  problems  and  possible  solutions,  these  experts 
sought  to  define  on  the  basis  of  their  active  experience  certain  general 
principles  for  the  orientation  and  improvement  of  future  UNESCO 
programs  in  member  states. 

Natural  Sciences  and  Their  Application  to  Development 

International  scientific  cooperation  in  oceanography,  hydrology, 
and  seismology  continued  to  proceed  smoothly  under  UNESCO 
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sponsorship.  The  results  of  the  oceanographic  studies  performed  in 
earHer  years  were  to  a  large  extent  evaluated,  and,  to  a  lesser  extent, 
published  in  1965,  although  publication  is  not  yet  complete.  Data 
from  oceanographic  studies  of  the  tropical  Atlantic  were  under  study 
and  publication  is  being  initiated.  Early  in  1965  interested  countries 
met  and  agreed  on  plans  for  studies  of  the  Kuroshio  Current  in  the 
western  Pacific.  In  February  1965  a  UNESCO  meeting  in  Honolulu 
recommended  that  the  U.S.  facility  at  Honolulu  be  made  the  center 
for  a  tidal  wave  warning  network.  This  recommendation  was 
accepted  by  the  Intergovernmental  Oceanographic  Commission  later 
in  the  year. 

The  association  of  UNESCO  with  the  ECOSOC  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  the  Application  of  Science  and  Technology  to  Development 
was  enhanced  by  having  the  third  meeting  of  this  committee  at 
UNESCO's  headquarters  in  April,  when  UNESCO's  program  in  this 
important  area  was  discussed.  Later,  in  September,  UNESCO,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  Economic  Commission  for  Latin  America,  held 
a  regional  meeting  in  Santiago,  Chile,  on  the  Application  of  Science 
and  Technology  to  Development  in  Latin  America. 

The  International  Hydrological  Decade  (IHD)  started  in  1965  and 
the  first  meeting  of  its  Coordinating  Council  of  21  member  countries, 
including  the  United  States,  was  held  in  June.  The  Council  ap- 
proved 66  resolutions  outlining  IHD  activities.  Most  of  the  activities 
were  among  those  which  the  U.S.  National  Committee  had  proposed 
to  the  Council.  This  means  that  the  results  of  many  of  the  hydro- 
logical  studies  carried  on  in  the  United  States  will  be  of  scientific 
benefit  to  other  countries  cooperating  in  the  IHD,  and  conversely. 

UNESCO's  science  teaching  activities,  which  are  concentrated  on 
pilot  projects  in  physics,  chemistry,  biology,  and  mathematics, 
proceeded  smoothly.  The  chemistry  project  has  found  wide  support 
among  the  countries  in  Asia.  Headed  by  an  American,  the  project 
is  being  initiated  with  chemistry  curricula  developed  in  the  United 
States.  UNESCO  is  also  promoting  engineering  education  in  the 
developing  countries  and,  for  this  purpose,  is  working  actively  on  the 
development  of  modern  curricula  and  new  methods  for  improvement 
of  engineering  education  in  the  countries  under  development.  The 
United  States  is  assisting  with  an  up-to-date  report  on  engineering 
education  in  this  country. 

Social  Sciences 

The  United  States  has  recommended  several  broad,  long-range  ob- 
jectives which  were  formulated  by  the  U.S.  National  Commission  for 
UNESCO  and  designed  to  insure  that  UNESCO  make  a  real  contri- 
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bution  to  the  development  of  the  social  sciences  as  disciplines,  and  to 
their  proper  use  in  support  of  the  organization's  developmental 
program. 

In  encouraging  UNESCO  to  concentrate  on  a  limited  number  of 
projects,  the  United  States  has  urged  it  to  make  the  maximum  con- 
tribution to  the  effort  within  the  entire  U.N.  system  to  cope  with  two 
priorit}^  areas,  i.e.,  the  population  explosion  and  human  rights 
problems. 

With  regard  to  the  first,  the  United  States  suggested  that  UNESCO 
broaden  its  terms  of  reference  with  respect  to  activities  in  demography 
to  include  studies  which  would  identify  the  most  effective  form  of 
communication  and  education  in  the  field  of  family  planning,  whicK 
can  be  used  by  countries,  at  their  own  request,  in  their  population 
control  programs. 

With  regard  to  the  second,  the  United  States  urged  UNESCO  to 
enlist  the  cooperation  of  academic  institutions  and  the  international 
intellectual  community  in  an  effort  to  extend  to  all  mankind  the  under- 
standing and  the  practice  of  such  basic  rights  as  freedom  of  speech  and 
information,  freedom  of  conscience  and  religion,  freedom  of  political 
choice  and  the  responsibilities  of  self-government,  as  well  as  the  means 
to  overcome  prejudice  and  discrimination  in  all  aspects  of  human 
life. 

Cultural  Activities 

The  Cultural  Activities  Program  in  1965  was  reorganized  under 
three  main  headings:  Encouragement  of  Artistic  Creation,  Protection 
of  the  Cultural  Heritage,  and  the  Dissemination  of  Culture.  How- 
ever, in  line  with  the  general  emphasis  in  UNESCO  on  social  and 
educational  advancement  in  the  developing  countries,  and  in  accord 
with  U.S.  views,  a  large  segment  of  the  program  was  devoted  to  the 
development  of  cultural  institutions,  especially  national,  public,  and 
school  libraries,  archives,  and  documentation  services.  It  was  gen- 
erally recognized  that  satisfactory  educational,  economic,  social  and 
technological  development  requires  bibliographic  and  documentary 
resources.  In  fact,  as  this  portion  of  the  program  assumed  increasing 
importance,  plans  were  begun  to  establish  a  new  Department  of 
Documentation  in  UNESCO  in  1967  in  order  to  enhance  the  function 
of  documentation  in  the  UNESCO  program  and  to  coordinate  the 
documentation  elements  in  each  of  the  various  program  chapters;  i.e.^ 
in  education,  the  natural  sciences,  the  social  sciences,  and  cultural 
activities.  In  addition  to  seeking  the  counsel  of  the  UNESCO 
Advisory  Committee  for  Bibliography,  Documentation  and  Termi- 
nology, which  has  an  American  member,  UNESCO  on  two  occasions 
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called  in  American  specialists  to  participate  in  small  advisory  groups 
to  help  in  the  planning  of  the  new  department. 

The  advice  of  U.S.  experts  was  also  sought  in  developing  a  project 
for  national  planning  of  library  services  in  Latin  America,  to  be 
launched  at  a  conference  in  Quito,  Ecuador,  in  1966.  One  aim  of 
the  meeting  is  the  drawing  up  of  a  model  plan  which  the  Latin 
American  countries  can  adapt  as  appropriate. 

In  large  part  UNESCO's  activity  in  the  arts  and  letters  is  carried 
out  through  international  nongovernmental  organizations  which 
have  been  awarded  consultative  status  with  the  Organization — the 
International  Theatre  Institute,  the  International  Music  Council, 
the  International  Association  of  Plastic  Arts,  the  PEN  Federation, 
the  International  Union  of  Architects,  the  International  Council  of 
Museums,  and  the  International  Council  of  Monuments  and  Sites. 
These  organizations  are  devoted  to  keeping  the  lines  open  between 
artists,  writers,  musicians,  architects,  museum  personnel,  and  pres- 
ervationists throughout  the  world,  and  to  fiu'thering  international 
understanding  through  the  publication  and  exchange  of  works  of  art. 
Americans  are  active  in  all  of  the  organizations. 

An  outstanding  example  of  American  participation  occurred  in 
1965  when  the  U.S.  Committee  for  the  International  Council  of 
Museums  obtained  the  cooperation  of  the  New  York  State  Museums 
Association,  the  Museums  Council  of  the  City  of  New  York,  the 
American  Association  of  Museums,  and  the  New  York  City  Cultural 
Institutions  Group  in  playing  host  to  the  Seventh  General  Conference 
of  the  International  Council  of  Museums  in  New  York  City  from 
September  25  to  October  3,  1965.  The  Conference  brought  600  council 
members  from  63  countries — directors  and  other  representatives  of 
the  world's  leading  museums — to  the  United  States,  many  of  them 
for  the  first  time.  According  to  Dr.  James  Rorimer,  Director  of  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  and  Vice  President  of  the  International 
Council  of  Museums,  "New  exhibitions,  the  exchange  of  museum 
personnel,  foreign  study,  better  scholarship  and  a  wider  distribution 
of  publications  will  be  among  a  few  of  the  benefits  of  the  conference.'' 

Americans  were  also  active  participants  in  the  Constitutional 
Assembly  and  the  first  General  Assembly  of  the  International  Council 
of  Monuments  and  Sites,  held  in  Warsaw,  Poland,  in  June  1965. 
The  organization  will  provide  for  international  collaboration  in  the 
study  of  urgent  problems  of  preservation,  reconditioning,  and 
improvement  of  important  monuments  and  sites. 

In  the  UNESCO-sponsored  Campaign  to  Save  the  Monuments  of 
Nubia,  work  progressed  in  advance  of  schedule  to  keep  pace  with  the 
construction  of  the  Aswan  High  Dam.  In  particular,  marked 
progress  was  made  in  the  preservation  of  the  two  great  temples  of 
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Abu  Simbel,  toward  which  the  United  States  contributed  the  Egyptian 
pound  equivalent  of  $12  million,  to  meet  one-third  of  the  total  cost. 
The  temples  are  being  cut  into  blocks  and  moved  to  a  new  higher 
site,  where  they  will  be  reconstructed  and  landscaped  to  duplicate 
their  original  appearance.  The  dismantling  and  moving  of  the 
temples  is  scheduled  for  completion  in  August  1966,  and  the  entire 
project  is  scheduled  for  completion  in  1970. 

Mass  Communications  and  Fellowships 

UNESCO  continued  to  provide  assistance  to  member  states  in 
developing  information  media,  in  training  personnel  in  this  field,  and 
in  encouraging  the  use  of  mass  communication  techniques  in  out-of- 
school  education.  These  projects,  supported  by  the  United  States, 
both  encourage  the  growth  of  indigenous  communications  media  in 
the  developing  countries,  thus  encouraging  the  free  flow  of  information, 
and  promote  new  approaches  in  the  use  of  communications  media  for 
education,  thus  providing  the  widest  access  to  education  for  children 
and  adults  alike.  Personnel  training  was  conducted  in  the  member 
states  as  well  as  in  cooperation  with  various  centers  of  higher  learning: 
and  regional  institutes. 

UNESCO  convened  a  meeting  of  experts  in  December  1965,  in 
Paris,  to  study  the  problems  involved  in  the  use  of  space  communi- 
cation by  the  mass  media  to  promote  the  flow  of  information  and 
to  encourage  the  spread  of  educational  and  cultural  exchange.  This 
meeting  was  attended  by  three  Americans:  Wilbur  Schramm,  a 
well-kno^vn  expert  in  the  uses  of  communications  media;  Leonard 
Jaffe,  Director  of  Communications  and  Navigation  Programs  for 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration;  and  William 
Carter,  Adviser  on  SateUite  Communications  to  the  Administrator 
of  AID. 

During  the  past  year,  101  leaders,  specialists,  and  students  visited 
the  United  States  under  UNESCO  auspices  flnanced  by  UNESCO 
travel  grants  and  feUowships.  The  great  majority  of  these  grantees 
came  from  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America. 

U.S.  National  Commission  for  UNESCO 

The  U.S.  National  Commission  for  UNESCO  was  established  by 
Congress  in  1946  to  advise  the  Government  on  UNESCO  matters; 
to  serve  as  a  link  with  American  organizations,  institutions,  and 
individuals  interested  in  UNESCO  activities;  and  to  promote  under- 
standing of  the  objectives  of  UNESCO  on  the  part  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States. 
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A  major  event  of  the  Commission's  acti^dties  during  1965  was  its 
Tenth  National  Conference,  held  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  November 
16-19.  Devoted  to  the  theme,  ''Man,  Knowledge  and  Freedom  in 
International  Development,"  the  Conference  was  attended  by  some 
1,200  delegates  and  observers,  representing  127  national  organiza- 
tions, 95  colleges  and  universities,  36  states,  and  28  foreign  countries. 

Ad^dsor}^  recommendations  on  UNESCO  programs  were  forwarded 
to  the  Department  of  State  b}'  the  Commission  after  its  spring 
meeting.  The  UNESCO  draft  program  for  1967-68,  pubHshed  in 
August  1965,  included  four  of  the  broad  objectives  recommended 
by  the  Commission  for  UNESCO's  program  in  the  social  sciences 
as  well  as  other  suggestions  in  the  fields  of  the  natural  sciences,  edu- 
cation, culture,  and  mass  communications. 

In  addition  to  its  annual  promotion  of  Human  Rights  Week, 
December  10-17,  the  Commission  reaffirmed  its  support  for  ratifica- 
tion and  implementation  of  the  international  conventions  on  the 
Political  Rights  of  Women,  the  Abolition  of  Slavery,  the  Abolition  of 
Eorced  Labor,  and  Genocide. 

Dr.  Harvie  Branscomb,  Chairman  of  the  National  Commission, 
headed  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  World  Congress  on  the  Eradication 
of  Illiteracy  convened  by  UNESCO  at  the  invitation  of  the  Shah  of 
Iran  at  Tehran  in  September. 

Taking  cognizance  of  1965  as  International  Cooperation  Year,  the 
Commission  submitted  a  number  of  suggestions  for  consideration  by 
the  National  Citizens'  Commission  in  preparation  for  the  White 
House  Conference  on  International  Cooperation.  Twenty-three 
current  and  former  members  of  the  Commission  played  an  active 
role  in  the  Conference.  Dr.  Thomas  F.  Malone,  newly  elected 
Chairman  of  the  Commission,  headed  the  Committee  on  Meteorology 
and,  at  the  final  plenary  session  of  the  Conference,  summarized  the 
themes  developed  at  the  five  Conference  sessions  on  science. 

In  preparation  for  the  observance  of  1966  as  UNESCO's  Tw^entieth 
Anniversary  Year,  the  Commission  contracted  for  the  production  of 
a  half -hour  documentary  film  on  UNESCO  for  release  early  in  1966 
and  initiated  a  lecture  series  on  the  theme  "Education,  Science  and 
Culture  in  an  Evohdng  World."  Beginning  in  December,  and 
organized  in  cooperation  with  the  Joint  Graduate  Consortium  of 
Washington  Universities,  one  lectm-e  per  month  by  a  recognized 
scholar  was  scheduled  for  each  of  the  five  participating  universities. 

In  order  to  respond  adequately  to  some  10,000  individual  requests 
from  the  general  public  for  information  about  UNESCO  activities 
and  U.S.  participation  in  them,  the  Commission  continued  publica- 
tion of  its  monthly  newsletter,  published  revised  editions  of  several 
of  its  leaflets  and  pamphlets  as  well  as  two  new  ones — Forging  the 
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Links,  a  summary  report  of  the  international  activities  of  the  60 
national  organizations  represented  on  the  Commission,  and  Know 
UNESCO,  which  suggests  programs  and  lists  resources  for  planning 
local  community  programs  on  UNESCO.  A  250-page  Background 
Book  was  prepared  for  participants  in  the  Tenth  National  Conference 
and  the  Kansas  City  Star  donated  to  the  Commission  a  generous 
supply  of  its  4-page  supplement  ''UNESCO  and  the  Development 
Decade,"  to  help  promote  understanding  of  UNESCO's  work. 

Political  Developments 

Two  political  issues  of  significance  arose  at  Executive  Board 
meetings  this  year. 

At  the  70th  Executive  Board  meeting  the  United  States  took 
the  lead  in  opposing  requests  of  four  Communist-front  organizations 
for  consultative  ''B"  status  with  UNESCO.  All  but  one  of  the 
four  were  thwarted.  The  World  Federation  of  Scientific  Workers 
was  granted  category  ''B"  status,  while  the  International  Organi- 
zation of  Journalists,  the  International  Radio  and  Television  Organi- 
zation, and  the  International  Union  of  Students  were  turned  down 
on  the  grounds  that  these  organizations  do  not  meet  UNESCO^s 
criteria  for  consultative  status  with  UNESCO. 

After  considerable  debate,  the  70th  Executive  Board  meeting 
adopted  a  resolution  inviting  the  Director  General  to  conduct,  with 
the  authorization  of  the  Portuguese  Government,  an  inquiry  into  the 
present  state  of  education  in  the  Portuguese  African  territories. 
The  resolution  further  called  on  the  Director  General  not  to  ''give 
effect"  to  invitations  to  Portugal  for  UNESCO-sponsored  con- 
ferences, pending  the  results  of  the  inquiry  and  their  examination 
by  the  Board.  The  United  States,  voting  against  the  resolution, 
maintained  that  Portugal,  as  a  member  of  UNESCO,  had  a  legal 
right   to   attend   meetings   convened   by  UNESCO. 

Portugal  then  requested  the  Board  to  seek  an  advisory  opinion 
of  the  International  Court  of  Justice  on  the  validity  of  the  70th 
Executive  Board  action  restricting  Portuguese  participation  in 
UNESCO  activities.  At  its  71st  session,  the  Board  considered  this 
request  as  well  as  the  questions  of  an  invitation  to  Portugal  for  the 
1966  Conference  of  Ministers  of  Education  of  European  member 
states  and  an  invitation  to  attend  the  International  Conference  on 
Public  Education.  The  Board  reiterated  its  position  excluding 
Portugal  from  UNESCO-sponsored  meetings.  It  did  not  accede 
to  the  request  that  it  transmit  the  case  to  the  International  Court  of 
Justice.  Instead,  the  Board  decided  to  refer  the  matter  to  the 
next  General  Conference. 
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World  Health  OrgantT^ation  {WHO) 

In  1964  the  Director  General  of  WHO  declared  that  continuity 
was  one  of  the  fundamental  criteria  in  planning  the  Organization's 
annual  program.  This  quality  was  apparent  during  1965  in  WHO's 
work  which,  in  accordance  with  the  general  program  adopted  by  the 
Health  Assembly  for  the  current  5-year  period,  was  directed  toward 
the  control  of  communicable  diseases,  the  reduction  of  infant  mortality, 
the  improvement  of  nutrition,  and  the  betterment  of  environmental 
conditions.  At  the  same  time,  specific  services  were  adapted  to 
countries  and  their  changing  needs  with  a  view  to  their  economic  and 
social  development. 

The  convening  by  WHO  of  an  Expert  Committee  on  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  and  of  joint  committees  with  the  Food  and  Agricul- 
ture Organization  on  food  additives  and  on  the  evaluation  of  the 
toxicity  of  pesticide  residues  in  food  are  illustrative  of  the  Organiza- 
tion's awareness  of  new  problems.  Continuity  was  evident  not  only 
in  meetings  of  the  expert  committees  on  malaria  and  health  statistics 
but  in  the  great  amount  of  attention  given  to  education  and  training 
of  personnel  and  to  public  health  administration,  in  recognition  of 
the  importance  of  strengthening  national  health  services  for  the  ulti- 
mate attainment  of  WHO's  objectives. 

The  United  States  continued  its  active  support  of  WHO  in  its 
efforts  to  obtain  ''the  highest  level  of  health  of  all  peoples." 

18th  World  Health  Assembly 

Pursuant  to  a  White  House  announcement,  the  U.S.  delegation  to 
the  Assembly  (under  the  chairmanship  of  Dr.  Luther  Terry,  Surgeon 
General  of  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service)  proposed  a  world-wide 
campaign  to  eradicate  smallpox.  The  Assembly,  meeting  at  Geneva 
in  May,  adopted  a  resolution  declaring  the  eradication  of  smallpox 
to  be  one  of  the  major  objectives  of  the  Organization,  and  instructing 
the  Director  General  to  take  the  necessary  steps,  including  the  raising 
of  funds,  to  speed  up  existing  programs  and  to  launch  new  programs 
against  this  disease. 

The  United  States  further  offered  to  make  available  to  the  Or- 
ganization the  facilities  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  for 
the  purpose  of  developing  an  international  system  for  the  monitoring 
of  adverse  reactions  to  drugs. 

The  U.S.  delegation  also  supported  the  adoption  of  the  resolution 
which  requested  the  Director  General  to  develop  further  studies  on 
the  ''medical  aspects  of  sterility  and  fertility  control  methods  and 
the  health  aspects  of  population  d3mamics,"  and  to  provide  advisory 
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services,  on  request  of  governments,  on  ''the  health  aspects  of  human 
reproduction." 

The  Assembly  approved  an  African-sponsored  amendment  to 
article  7  of  the  WHO  Constitution  which,  if  accepted  by  two-thirds 
of  the  members,  will  authorize  the  Assembly  to  suspend  or  expel  any 
member  that  deliberately  practices  racial  discrimination. 

Malaria  Eradication 

During  1965  the  number  of  people  living  in  areas  from  which 
malaria  has  been  eradicated  increased  by  84  million.  Pre-eradication 
programs  are  now  being  carried  out  in  19  African  countries.  Of  the 
estimated  population  of  1,586  million  in  the  original  malarious  areas 
(excluding  mainland  China,  North  Korea,  and  North  Viet-Nam 
because  no  information  is  available),  885  milhon  have  been  freed  from 
the  risk  of  malaria.  In  addition  to  technical  assistance  to  individual 
countries  conducting  an  eradication  campaign,  the  Organization  super- 
vised training  courses  and  supported  research  to  discover  the  factors 
responsible  for  the  difficulties  encountered  in  problem  areas,  and  sent 
out  teams  to  assess  the  results  in  countries  with  well-advanced 
campaigns. 

Community  Water  Supplies 

WHO  assisted  71  developing  countries  in  planning  community  water 
supplies.  The  training  of  local  personnel  and  the  establishment  of 
agencies  within  the  governmental  structure  to  assure  the  sound 
development  and  management  of  future  programs  were  important 
elements  of  this  assistance.  WHO  is  the  executing  agency  for  the 
U.N.  Special  Fund  water  supply  projects  for  the  two  metropolitan 
areas  of  Accra  and  Calcutta.  It  will  also  serve  as  the  executing  agency 
for  a  similar  project  in  Istanbul  for  which  funds  were  approved  in 
June  1965.  WHO  undertook  the  engineering  and  managerial  studies 
necessary  for  drawing  up  the  master  plan  for  this  project,  as  well  as 
for  other  projects  which  will  be  financed  by  long-term  loans  from  the 
International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development  and  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank. 

Medical  Research 

During  the  year,  13  new  Reference  Centers  were  added  to  the 
existing  network  bringing  the  total  to  99.  Of  these,  19  are  in  the 
United  States.  These  centers  have  been  established  for  such  pur- 
poses as  identifying  and  classifying  strains  of  causative  agents  and 
vectors  associated  with  the  outbreak  of  diseases  in  particular  regions 
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and  providing  advice  and  specialized  training  on  techniques  to  deal 
with  disease  problems.  More  than  40  meetings  were  held  to  review 
the  present  state  of  knowledge  in  various  medical  fields  to  indicate 
where  research  was  needed,  and  to  advise  the  Director  General  of 
subjects  on  which  WHO  research  would  be  appropriate.  By  the  end 
of  the  year  387  research  projects  were  underway  in  collaboration  with 
national  or  private  research  institutions.  Of  these,  143  were  started 
in  1965,  including  studies  in  immunology,  the  biology  of  human 
reproduction,  and  human  genetics — fairly  new  subjects  among 
WHO'S  research  activities.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  research  in 
human  reproduction  has  been  financed  largely  by  a  U.S.  voluntary 
contribution. 

Other  Communicable  Diseases 

WHO  provided  consultants,  carried  out  pilot  projects,  put  on 
demonstrations,  and  in  other  ways  assisted  countries  in  programs 
against  other  communicable  diseases  besides  malaria  and  smallpox. 
Of  these,  the  programs  in  the  field  of  tuberculosis  were  the  most 
numerous  with  75  countries  receiving  WHO  help.  Ghana,  Iraq, 
Iran,  Sudan,  and  the  United  Arab  Kepublic  received  assistance  in 
their  programs  against  bilharziasis  (snail-borne  fever);  Ceylon  against 
filariasis;  China,  Indonesia,  Korea,  and  Thailand  against  leprosy. 
Field  trials  were  sponsored  in  several  areas  for  the  purpose  of  im- 
proving methods  of  attacking  these  and  other  diseases  such  as  plague, 
trachoma,  trepanosomiasis,  and  the  trepanematoses. 

Cholera  in  its  classic  form  remained  endemic  in  Southeast  Asia. 
WHO  organized  international  training  courses  in  cholera  control  in 
Calcutta,  and  offered  an  advanced  course  for  bacteriologists  at  Tehran 
in  anticipation  of  possible  future  outbreaks  in  areas  that  have  been 
free  of  cholera  for  many  years.  The  movement  westward  of  cholera 
El  Tor  from  the  islands  off  Southeast  Asia  brought  it  to  countries  as 
far  west  as  Iran.  WHO  provided  vaccine,  carried  out  epidemiological 
and  bacteriological  activities,  and  otherwise  assisted  Afghanistan, 
Nepal,  and  Iran,  among  others,  in  an  effort  to  control  and  prevent 
the  spread  of  this  disease. 

Public  Health  Services 

In  line  with  the  trend  of  its  activities  during  the  past  several  years, 
WHO  emphasized  the  development  and  improvement  of  national  and 
local  health  services.  The  subject  of  the  technical  discussions  at  the 
18th  Assembly  was  ''Health  Planning.''  One  of  the  main  topics  was 
the  applicability  of  standards  and  norms  in  determining  health  serv- 
ices and  facilities  to  be  provided.    WHO,  with  funds  contributed  by 
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the  United  States  for  the  purpose,  assisted  several  individual  countries 
in  Africa,  such  as  Gabon  and  Niger,  in  developing  national  health 
plans. 

A  total  of  104  countries  received  help  from  WHO  in  the  field  of 
nursing  during  1965,  principally  in  nursing  education.  For  example, 
basic  training  courses  were  assisted  in  Ghana  and  Kenya,  advanced 
programs  were  established  in  India,  the  existing  school  of  nursing  in 
Niger  was  reorganized,  and  an  advanced  school  of  nursing  education 
was  opened  in  France  to  prepare  French-speaking  nurses  from  several 
countries  for  senior  posts  in  nursing  administration  and  in  specialized 
branches  of  nursing. 

Recognizing  that  the  participation  of  the  public  is  essential  for  the 
execution  of  almost  every  kind  of  health  program,  full-time  advisers 
in  health  education  were  provided  to  a  number  of  the  developing 
countries,  such  as  Afghanistan,  Malaysia,  and  Korea.  The  health 
administrations  of  Costa  Rica,  Fiji,  Viet-Nam,  and  other  countries 
were  also  provided  with  expert  advice  in  this  field. 

The  United  Nations  Children's  Fund  provided  supplies  and  equip- 
ment for  a  number  of  country  programs  for  which  WHO  provided 
technical  assistance  in  pediatrics,  school  health,  and  other  facets  of 
child  and  maternal  care. 

More  than  half  of  WHO's  1965  expenditures  in  the  field  went 
directly  or  indirectly  for  the  building  up  and  strengthening  of  inte- 
grated health  services,  and  for  the  education  and  training  of  profes- 
sional as  well  as  auxiliary  personnel  required  for  these  services. 
Impetus  in  several  countries — Turkey,  Algeria,  and  India,  for  exam- 
ple— for  greater  attention  to  the  development  of  integrated  health 
services  resulted  from  the  carrying  ovit  of  malaria  eradication  pro- 
grams, particularly  when  they  had  reached  the  consolidation  or 
maintenance  stage.  Persons  trained  to  carry  out  this  program  pro- 
vided the  nucleus  for  a  general  health  service. 

Education  and  Training 

About  1,750  persons  were  awarded  fellowships  by  WHO  during 
1965  for  public  health  and  medical  training  at  all  levels.  Many 
of  the  recipients  studied  in  the  United  States.  WHO  also  arranged 
for  the  inter-country  exchange  of  professors  of  medicine  and  public 
health. 

Other  Activities 

WHO'S  activities  outside  the  field  of  communicable  diseases  were 
divided  among  a  wide  range  of  subjects  and  were  based,  in  part, 
upon  requests  of  individual  countries,  arrangements  and  agreements 
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with  other  organizations,  and  recommendations  of  advisory  and  sci- 
entific groups.  During  1965  its  advisory  services  in  the  epidemiology 
of  cancer  and  cardio-vascular  diseases  were  extended  to  a  larger 
number  of  countries.  It  conducted  a  series  of  country  studies  on  the 
epidemiology  of  dental  and  periodontal  diseases  in  Ceylon,  India, 
Iraq,  and  Nigeria.  A  traveling  seminar  was  organized  in  the  U.S.S.R. 
to  enable  psychologists  and  public  health  officers  to  observe  the  system 
of  psychiatric  care  and  its  relationship  to  general  health  services. 
An  expert  committee  on  Nutrition  and  Infection  met  in  Geneva  m 
March  and  considered  the  relationship  between  diseases  and  infectious 
agents  and  the  effect  of  these  diseases  on  the  nutritional  status  of 
individuals  and  the  community.  WHO  worked  closely  with  FAO 
during  the  year  in  evaluating  an  applied  nutrition  program  and  in 
other  activities  relating  to  nutrition.  It  provided  advice  to  national 
health  authorities  on  measures  to  safeguard  the  public  from  radiation 
hazards  and,  jointly  with  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency, 
arranged  a  number  of  meetings  in  the  field  of  radiobiology  and 
radiation  standards.  In  cooperation  with  the  International  Labor 
Organization,  WHO  considered  various  measures  that  had  been 
proposed  in  regard  to  the  health  of  seafarers,  and  developed  studies 
in  the  field  of  occupational  health,  in  anticipation  of  problems  likely 
to  arise  with  the  industrialization  of  developing  countries. 

WHO  also  cooperated  with  the  United  Nations  and  other  inter- 
national organizations  in  studying  the  means  of  dealing  with  problems 
of  housing  and  urban  development  in  general. 

For  its  activities  in  1965  WHO  obligated  $51,644,460  under  its 
regular  budget  and  from  other  funds  administered  by  it.  The 
U.S.  assessed  contribution  to  the  Organization  was  $12,327,120. 

International  Civil  Aviation  Organisation  {ICAO) 

Aircraft  Accident  Investigation 

The  United  States  welcomed  the  opportunity  afforded  by  the 
third  session  of  the  Aircraft  Accident  Investigation  Division  of  the 
ICAO,  held  in  January  and  February  1965,  to  work  with  31  other 
countries  in  drawing  up  a  new  set  of  rules  designed  to  make  more 
effective  inquiries  into  aircraft  accidents  involving  more  than  1 
country,  and  to  distribute  information  about  their  causes  more 
quickly.  Several  useful  recommendations  to  the  ICAO  Council  were 
formulated  at  the  meeting.  Of  particular  importance  to  the  United 
States,  as  the  world's  major  producer  of  transport  category  aircraft, 
were  new  provisions  for  participation  in  accident  inquiries  by  the 
countries  of  manufacture  of  the  aircraft  involved. 
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special  North  Atlantic  Meeting 

The  U.S.  delegation  was  highly  successful  in  accomplishing  its 
objectives  at  the  ICAO  Special  North  Atlantic  Meeting  in  February 
and  March  1965.  Agreement  was  reached  among  the  23  participating 
nations  on  the  reduction  in  longitudinal  separation  of  turbojet 
aircraft  over  the  North  Atlantic  from  20  to  15  minutes  as  of  June 
1965.  A  program  was  approved  for  further  investigation  of  the 
feasibility  of  reducing  the  lateral  separation  for  turbojet  aircraft 
from  120  to  90  nautical  miles  and  the  vertical  separation  for  jet 
aircraft  from  2,000  to  1,000  feet.  The  meeting  also  decided  on  an 
area  weather  forecast  system  for  flight  planning,  with  five  forecast 
centers  designated  to  provide  all  the  forecasts  used  by  aircraft  flying 
between  Europe  and  North  America.  Other  recommendations  of 
the  meeting  concerned  improvements  to  be  made  in  the  next  5  years 
and  included  several  in  the  field  of  aeronautical  communications. 
The  United  States  will  participate  with  five  other  nations  in  the  ICAO 
North  Atlantic  Systems  Planning  Group,  recommended  by  the 
meeting  continuously  to  study,  monitor,  and  evaluate  the  air 
navigation  system. 

ICAO  Assembly 

The  15th  session  of  the  ICAO  Assembly,  held  at  ICAO  Head- 
quarters in  Montreal  in  June  and  July  1965,  opened  with  a  special 
celebration  of  the  20th  anniversary  of  the  opening  for  signature  of 
the  Chicago  Convention  on  International  Civil  Aviation.  The 
Assembly,  meeting  for  the  first  time  in  3  years,  then  discussed  a  wide 
range  of  civil  aviation  problems  and  approved  a  series  of  policy 
resolutions  to  guide  the  technical,  economic,  legal,  and  administrative 
work  of  the  Organization  until  1968. 

The  Assembly  adopted  a  resolution  originated  by  the  United  States 
on  the  economic  and  financial  aspects  of  the  implementation  of  ICAO 
regional  air  navigation  plans.  This  resolution  reminds  the  Council 
that  ICAO's  110  member  countries  should  be  encouraged  to  imple- 
ment these  plans  by  loans  for  capital  expenditures,  operating  agencies, 
technical  assistance,  or  other  means  compatible  with  the  Chicago 
Convention,  before  applying  to  ICAO  for  joint  international  financing 
under  the  Convention.  The  Council  is  also  directed  to  follow  and 
analyze  pertinent  developments  in  operational  research,  systems 
analysis,  and  cost/benefit  methodology  for  possible  use  by  countries 
in  planning  air  navigation  facilities  and  services. 

The  United  States  supported  a  Colombian  proposal  directing  the 
ICAO  Council  to  study  the  technical  aspects  of  outer  space  activities 
that  affect  international  air  navigation.    (It  was  understood  that 
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legal  questions  raised  by  space  activities  would  continue  to  be  left 
to  the  United  Nations.)  Since  the  technical  work  of  ICAO  has  been 
directed  mainly  to  international  commercial  air  transport  and,  since 
international  general  aviation  has  now  become  a  significant  propor- 
tion of  total  operations,  the  Assembly  directed  the  Council  to  examine 
the  ICAO  Standards  and  Recommended  Practices  to  determine  their 
suitability  for  all  international  civil  aviation. 

As  a  result  of  a  U.S.  initiative,  the  Assembly  also  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion directing  the  Council  to  study  on  a  worldwide  or  regional  basis 
the  development  of  international  air  passenger  travel.  The  Council, 
in  carrying  out  its  continuing  functions  in  the  economic  field,  is  also 
to  prepare  long-  and  medium-term  forecasts  of  future  trends  and 
developments  in  civil  aviation  of  both  a  general  and  specific  kind. 

The  Assembly  voted  down  an  amendment  to  the  Chicago  Conven- 
tion proposed  by  31  African  states  which  would  have  provided  for  the 
suspension  or  exclusion  from  the  Organization  of  any  country  that 
practices  a  policy  of  apartheid.  Instead,  the  Assembly  adopted  a 
resolution,  introduced  by  the  same  group,  that  condemned  the 
apartheid  policies  of  South  Africa  and  urged  it  to  comply  mth  the 
Convention. 

Included  among  the  27  governments  elected  to  the  ICAO  Council 
to  serve  for  the  next  3  years  were  the  following  new  members :  Costa 
Rica,  Czechoslovakia,  Kenya,  and  Sweden. 

Air  Navigation  Conference 

ICAO's  Fourth  Air  Navigation  Conference,  held  in  November  and 
December  1965,  made  a  number  of  recommendations  which,  when 
approved  by  the  ICAO  Air  Navigation  Commission  and  the  Council, 
should  increase  the  safety  and  reliability  of  international  air  trans- 
portation. The  Conference  recommended  that  the  present  ICAO 
standard  for  the  carriage  of  a  portable  radio  transmitter  operating 
on  Medium  and  High  Frequencies  (MF/HF)  should  be  replaced  by 
one  requiring  each  long-range  flight  over  water  to  carry  at  least  two 
survival  radio  equipments  operating  on  both  121.5  and  243  mega- 
cycles per  second  in  the  Very  High  Frequency  (VHF)  band.  This 
recommendation  was  based  on  the  opinion  that  modern  VHF  survival 
equipment  would  be  easier  for  unskilled  persons  to  operate  and  that 
many  more  aircraft  would  be  able  to  pick  up  VHF  transmissions 
than  could  pick  up  MF/HF  broadcasts. 

The  meeting  agreed  on  a  new  requirement  for  the  carriage  of 
lifejackets  or  equivalent  individual  flotation  devices  when  taking 
off  or  landing  at  an  airport  close  to  a  large  expanse  of  water. 

Since  automatic  flight  data  recorders  are  a  valuable  tool  in  providing 
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information  on  the  probable  cause  of  an  aircraft  accident,  the  Con- 
ference recommended  that  turbine-engine  aircraft  over  12,500  lbs. 
be  required  to  carry  a  recorder,  preferably  in  the  aft  section  of  the 
plane  such  as  the  vertical  stabilizer  or  tail  cone,  to  simplify  recovery 
after  an  accident. 

Intergovernmental  NLaritime   Consultative  Organisation 
(IMCO) 

Among  the  most  important  actions  of  an  organizational  natiu-e 
taken  in  1965  by  the  Intergovernmental  Maritime  Consultative 
Organization  (IMCO)  was  an  increase  in  the  size  and  a  change  in 
the  composition  of  the  Maritime  Safety  Committee  to  give  it  wider 
geographical  distribution.  In  the  negotiation  of  these  changes,  the 
United  States  was  anxious  to  insiu*e  that  those  countries  that  tradi- 
tionally had  taken  the  most  active  interest  in  the  promotion  of  safety 
of  persons  and  property  at  sea  continued  to  have  adequate  representa- 
tion on  the  Committee.  After  lengthy  debate  in  the  Fourth  As- 
sembly of  IMCO,  which  met  at  Paris,  September  15-29,  1965,  it  was 
decided  to  increase  the  size  of  the  Committee  from  14  to  16  members 
and  to  elect  the  Committee  as  follows:  (a)  8  members  will  be  elected 
from  among  the  10  largest  shipowning  member  countries;  (b)  4 
members  will  be  elected  in  accordance  with  geographical  distribution ; 
(c)  the  remaining  4  members  will  be  elected  from  among  states  not 
selected  imder  (a)  or  (b)  above. 

One  of  the  significant  accomplishments  of  IMCO  dm-ing  1965  was 
the  adoption  of  an  international  Convention  on  the  Facilitation  of 
Maritime  Travel  and  Transport.  An  international  conference  was 
convened  in  London  and  met  for  3  weeks  in  March-April  1965.  The 
U.S.  delegation  was  headed  by  Robert  V.  Mclntyre,  U.S.  Deputy 
Commissioner  for  Customs,  who,  together  with  other  U.S.  experts, 
had  participated  over  a  period  of  2  years  in  the  preparation  of  a  draft 
convention.  The  Convention,  as  approved  by  the  conference  and 
submitted  to  member  states  for  ratification,  will,  when  implemented, 
have  the  effect  of  drastically  reducing  the  volume  of  paperwork  con- 
nected with  the  arrival,  stay,  and  departure  of  vessels  in  the  ports  of 
the  signatory  countries.  It  is  expected  that  the  decisions  taken  by 
the  conference  as  embodied  in  the  Convention  and  its  annexes  will 
save  ship  owners  many  millions  of  dollars  per  year  through  the 
elimination  of  paper  work  and  delay  to  merchant  shipping. 

During  the  course  of  the  year  the  division  of  responsibility  between 
IMCO  and  the  United  Nations  Conference  on  Trade  and  Develop- 
ment, both  of  which  operate  in  the  field  of  shipping,  was  negotiated 
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by  the  two  organizations.  There  was  broad  agreement  that  for  the 
foreseeable  future  IMCO  should  confine  itself  to  the  technical  aspects 
of  shipping  while  the  Trade  and  Development  Board,  operating 
primarily  through  its  Shipping  Committee,  should  deal  with  the 
economic  aspects  of  the  shipping  industry. 

Within  the  field  of  maritime  safety,  the  basic  substantive  responsi- 
bility of  IMCO,  considerable  progress  was  made  during  1965.  For 
example,  three  international  codes  received  approval :  the  International 
Code  of  Signals,  the  Code  of  Safe  Practice  for  Bulk  Cargoes,  and  the 
International  Maritime  Dangerous  Goods  Code.  The  Maritime 
Safety  Committee,  in  addition  to  its  work  on  the  codes  referred  to 
above,  considered  a  number  of  other  aspects  of  safety  measures. 
These  included  preparations  for  the  international  conference  on  Load 
Lines  scheduled  for  March  1966,  and  consideration  of  numerous 
specific  items,  including  subdivision  and  stability  problems,  protection 
of  ships  from  fire,  radio  communication  requirements,  position  re- 
porting systems,  and  analysis  of  the  causes  of  marme  casualties.  The 
work  of  IMCO  within  the  field  of  maritime  safety  has  now  become 
so  specialized  that  during  the  course  of  1965  no  less  than  12  sub- 
committees, each  directed  toward  a  special  aspect  of  maritime  safety, 
met  to  consider  appropriate  measures  within  their  fields  of  competence. 
Examples  of  these  subcommittees  are  those  on  Subdivision  and 
Stability,  Tonnage  Measurement,  Carriage  of  Dangerous  Goods  by 
Sea,  and  Oil  Pollution. 

Inttrnational  Telecommunication  Union  (ITU) 

Plenipotentiary  Conference 

The  Plenipotentiary  Conference  of  the  International  Telecom- 
munication Union  (ITU),  which  met  in  Montreux,  Switzerland,  from 
September  14  to  November  12,  1965,  was  attended  by  representatives 
of  124  members  of  the  ITU.  As  usual,  6  years  had  elapsed  since  the 
last  Plenipotentiary  Conference. 

The  basic  document  of  the  ITU  is  a  Convention  which  must  be 
renegotiated  at  each  Plenipotentiary  Conference,  and  subsequently 
ratified.  The  main  tasks  of  the  Montreux  Conference  were,  therefore, 
the  drafting  of  a  new  Convention  to  replace  that  of  1959,  and  the 
provision  of  instructions  for  the  operations  of  the  ITU  until  the 
next  Plenipotentiary  Conference,  expected  to  be  held  in  1971. 

Ambassador  Julius  C.  Holmes  was  chairman  of  the  U.S.  delegation. 
Rosel  H.  Hyde,  Commissioner  of  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission,  and  Carl  W.  Loeber  of  the  Department  of  State  served 
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as  vice  chairmen.  Congressional  members  of  the  delegation  were 
Senator  Frank  J.  Lausche,  Senator  Hugh  Scott,  Representative  Oren 
Harris,  and  Representative  William  Lee  Springer. 

The  Territories  of  the  United  States  have  a  separate  membership 
in  the  ITU  and  a  separate  vote.  The  Chairman  of  the  U.S.  Territories 
Delegation  was  the  Honorable  Francisco  Corneiro,  Attorney  General 
of  the  Virgin  Islands. 

The  ITU  celebrated  its  centenary  at  this  Conference. 

Institutional  Changes 

The  Montreux  Conference  took  several  steps  in  the  direction  of 
improving  the  structure  of  the  ITU,  although  it  did  not  go  as  far  as 
the  United  States  had  hoped.  Among  the  decisions  taken  in  this 
connection  were: 

(1)  To  increase  the  size  of  the  Administrative  Council  from  25  to 
29  members.  The  25  member  Council  was  established  when  the  total 
membership  of  the  Organization  was  96.  The  four  new  seats  reflect 
an  increase  in  membership  to  129  members,  and  provides  an  equitable 
representation  for  the  new  and  developing  countries. 

(2)  To  reduce  the  size  of  the  International  Frequency  Registration 
Board  (IFRB)  from  11  members  to  5. 

(3)  To  simplify  arrangements  for  subsidiary  conferences.  In  the 
future  the  ITU  will  hold  only  World  Administrative  Conferences, 
instead  of  the  five  types  previously  permitted. 

The  United  States  and  a  number  of  other  countries  have  felt  for 
some  time  that  the  entire  ITU  Convention  should  not  be  renegotiated 
every  6  years.  The  United  States  accordingly  proposed  that  the 
Convention  be  replaced  by  an  instrument  of  a  more  permanent  nature, 
with  provisions  of  the  present  Convention  that  are  subject  to  frequent 
changes  moved  to  a  set  of  General  Regulations.  The  Conference  was 
not  prepared  to  take  final  action  on  this  proposal,  but  adopted  a 
resolution  establishing  a  study  group  of  not  more  than  10  experts  to 
prepare  a  draft  Constitutional  Charter  and  General  Regulations  for 
consideration  at  the  next  Plenipotentiary  Conference. 

Political  Issues 

Considerable  time  at  the  Conference  was  devoted  to  political 
questions,  including  the  Chinese  representation  issue  (see  page  128). 

The  first  political  issue  arose  in  the  form  of  a  draft  resolution  to 
exclude  the  representatives  of  South  Africa  from  the  Conference 
because  of  its  racial  policies.  In  the  ensuing  debate  many  coimtries^ 
including  the  United  States,  stated  that  under  the  ITU  Convention 
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all  members  are  entitled  to  participate  in  conferences  of  the  Union. 
They  considered  that  the  Conference  was  therefore  not  competent  to 
consider  the  proposed  resolution.  The  question  of  competence  was 
put  to  the  vote  and  resulted  in  a  tie,  53  for,  53  against,  and  3  absten- 
tions. It  became  clear  that  there  was  no  agreement  on  the  meaning 
of  this  vote;  one  group  claimed  that  it  meant  the  Conference  was 
competent,  another  claimed  it  meant  that  the  Conference  was  not 
competent.  Accordingly  a  new  vote  on  competence  was  taken  and 
the  Conference  declared  itself  competent  by  a  vote  of  58  to  51,  with 
2  abstentions.  The  draft  resolution  was  then  put  to  the  vote  and 
South  Africa  was  excluded  from  the  Conference  by  a  vote  of  59  to  27, 
with  7  abstentions,  and  15  (U.S.)  not  participating. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  Conference  a  further  resolution  was  adopted 
which  excludes  South  Africa  from  participating  in  African  Regional 
Conferences  of  the  ITU.    The  vote  was  62  to  28,  with  13  abstentions. 

A  resolution  condemning  the  colonial  policies  of  Portugal  was 
adopted  by  a  vote  of  61  to  35,  with  14  abstentions. 

Communist  countries  proposed  a  number  of  amendments  to  the 
Convention  designed  to  eliminate  the  requirement  that  two-thirds 
of  the  members  of  the  ITU  must  approve  any  application  for  member- 
ship submitted  by  a  country  that  is  not  a  member  of  the  United 
Nations.  All  these  proposals  were  defeated,  as  were  other  proposals 
designed  to  permit  such  countries  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  work 
of  the  ITU. 

Technical  Assistance 

A  major  item  of  discussion  throughout  the  Conference  was  the 
question  of  technical  assistance.  The  functioning  of  the  ITU  techni- 
cal cooperation  program  was  examined  in  detail  and  a  large  number 
of  countries  believed  that  the  program  should  be  strengthened  and 
expanded.  Among  the  many  proposals  on  this  subject,  the  most 
far-reaching  were : 

(1)  the  establishment  of  an  ITU  Technical  Cooperation  Fund, 
separate  from  funds  available  through  the  United  Nations; 

(2)  the  establishment  within  ITU  headquarters  of  an  independent 
technical  cooperation  body  with  an  elected  director; 

(3)  the  establishment  of  regional  offices  of  the  ITU  in  less  developed 
areas. 

The  United  States  shared  the  views  of  many  countries  that  these 
proposals  were  impractical.  Their  utility  had  not  been  demonstrated, 
and  it  would  be  unwise  to  commit  large  sums  to  untried  experiments. 
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Moreover,  any  contributions  to  a  separate  technical  assistance  fund 
for  telecommunications  would  reduce  the  sums  available  for  other 
purposes,  and  thus  in  effect  limit  the  choice  of  governments  seeking 
technical  assistance.  The  proposals  were  not  adopted.  However, 
the  Secretary  General  was  asked  to  study  the  question  of  regional 
offices  and  report  to  the  Administrative  Council  which,  in  turn,  will 
make  recommendations  to  the  next  Plenipotentiary  Conference. 

The  United  States,  together  with  Morocco,  the  U.S.S.R.,  and  the 
United  Kingdom,  submitted  a  resolution  on  practical  measures  to 
strengthen  existing  arrangements  for  technical  cooperation  in  the 
ITU.  It  was  adopted  without  objection.  The  United  States  also 
supported  a  further  resolution  calling  for  an  increase  in  the  technical 
staff  of  ITU  Headquarters  to  deal  with  inquiries  from  the  developing 
countries  on  technical  problems  in  the  field  of  telecommunications. 

Organizational  Arrangements 

The  Conference  elected  Dr.  Monohar  B.  Sarwate  of  India  as  the 
new  Secretary  General,  replacing  Gerald  C.  Gross  of  the  United  States 
who  retired  on  December  31,  1965.  Dr.  Sarwate  had  served  with 
distinction  as  Deputy  Secretary  General  to  Mr.  Gross.  Dr.  Mohamed 
Mili  of  Tunisia  was  elected  Deputy  Secretary  General.  Dr.  Mili 
had  been  Chairman  of  the  Administrative  Council  in  1964. 

The  United  States  was  reelected  to  membership  in  the  Adminis- 
trative Council.  The  other  28  members  of  the  Council  are :  Algeria, 
Argentina,  Australia,  Brazil,  Canada,  China,  Dahomey,  Ethiopia, 
France,  Germany,  India,  Ireland,  Italy,  Japan,  Lebanon,  Malagasy 
Republic,  Mexico,  Morocco,  Nigeria,  Pakistan,  Poland,  Saudi  Arabia, 
Switzerland,  Uganda,  U.S.S.R.,  United  Kingdom,  Venezuela,  and 
Yugoslavia. 

The  Plenipotentiary  Conference  also  approved  limits  on  expendi- 
tures for  the  period  1966-71  inclusive,  totaling  138,060,000  Swiss 
francs  (approximately  $33  million).  The  annual  budgets  of  the 
organization  will  be  approved  by  the  Administrative  Council  within 
the  limits  established  for  each  year.  Of  the  total  amount  114,175,000 
Swiss  francs  (about  83  percent)  is  for  recurrent  headquarters  expenses, 
and  the  remainder  is  for  the  cost  of  holding  international  meetings 
and  conferences. 

The  Conference  also  retained  the  existing  unit  system  of  appor- 
tioning costs  among  the  members  under  which  the  U.S.  share  is 
expected  to  be  approximately  10  percent  as  in  the  preceding  6-year 
period.  The  10  percent  share  covers  the  dues  for  both  the  United 
States  and  its  Territories. 

The  Administrative  Council  was  authorized  to  purchase  the  building 
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that  the  ITU  currently  occupies  under  a  rental  agreement  with  the 
Swiss  Government.  The  purchase  price  is  particularly  advantageous 
to  the  organization  since  it  was  set  in  the  original  agreement  in  1962. 
Keal  estate  values  in  Geneva  have  since  increased  rapidly  owing  to  the 
shortage  of  commercial  space. 

The  Montreux  International  Telecommunication  Convention  will 
enter  into  force  on  January  1,  1967,  as  between  the  parties  at  that 
time.  Ratification  of  the  Convention  by  the  United  States  is  subject 
to  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

Administrative  Council 

The  Administrative  Council  of  the  ITU  held  its  20th  session  in 
Geneva  from  April  12  to  May  18,  1965.  The  Council  is  responsible 
for  taking  aU  steps  to  facilitate  the  implementation  of  the  provisions^ 
of  the  ITU  Convention  and  the  international  radio  telegraph  and  tele^ 
phone  regulations.  It  carries  out  the  decisions  of  the  Plenipotentiary 
Conference  and  other  conferences  and  meetings  of  the  ITU  where 
appropriate,  and  is  responsible  for  assuring  the  efficient  coordination 
of  the  work  of  the  Union.  The  Council  made  final  arrangements  for 
the  ITU  Plenipotentiary  Conference,  and  initiated  arrangements  for 
the  second  session  of  the  Aeronautical  Radio  Conference  in  February 
1966  and  the  Plenary  Assembly  of  the  International  Radio  Consulta^ 
tive  Committee  at  Oslo  in  June-July  1966.  It  also  initiated  consider- 
ation by  ITU  member  administrations  of  the  need  for  a  world  Admin- 
istrative  Radio  Conference  on  maritime  matters. 

The  Council  adopted  ifcs  fourth  report  on  telecommunications  and 
the  peaceful  uses  of  outer  space  indicating  further  progress  in  space 
telecommunications  under  ITU  auspices.  The  report  also  summarizes 
space  developments  by  member  administrations.  Information  pro- 
vided by  the  United  States  permitted  the  Council  to  evaluate  the 
need  for  a  future  radio  conference  on  problems  connected  with  space 
radiocommunications.  The  Council  decided  that  such  a  conference 
was  not  needed  in  the  foreseeable  future. 

The  Council  prepared  a  report,  for  consideration  by  the  Pleni- 
potentiary Conference,  on  the  activities  of  the  ITU  in  the  6  years 
since  the  preceding  Plenipotentiary  Conference  in  1959. 

The  Council  also  prepared  its  usual  annual  report  on  the  ITU 
as  a  specialized  agency  of  the  United  Nations  for  consideration  by 
the  U.N.  Economic  and  Social  Council. 

International  Frequenq^  Registration  Board  (IFRB) 

The  IFRB  proceeded  with  its  assigned  duties  of  orderly  registration 
of  frequencies  in  accordance  with  the  Allocation  Table  in  the  Radio 
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Regulations  (1959)  and  with  the  decisions  of  the  1963  Space  Radio- 
communication  Conference  which  allocated  frequency  bands  for 
space  uses.  The  Board  gave  preliminary  consideration  to  procedures 
for  the  registration  of  space  radiocoromunication  frequency  assign- 
ments. It  reviewed  the  telecommunication  standards  recommended 
by  the  1963  conference  and  assembled  technical  information  for  use 
by  the  second  session  of  the  Aeronautical  Conference.  It  also  com- 
piled information  required  to  prepare  a  Handbook  on  Recommended 
Techniques  for  Use  of  the  High  Frequency  Spectrum. 

International  Radio  Consultative  Committee  (CCIR) 

Twelve  of  the  14  CCIR  study  groups  held  meetings  during  1965 
in  preparation  for  the  11th  CCIR  Plenary  Assembly  in  Oslo  in  1966. 
The  United  States  contributed  heavily  to  the  preparatory  work  for 
all  of  these  study  groups  and  participated  in  them.  Recommendations 
and  reports  were  developed  by  the  study  groups,  for  final  action  by 
the  Assembly,  on  a  wide  range  of  subjects  important  to  U.S.  interests, 
such  as  frequency  sharing  criteria  between  communication  satellites  and 
microwave  radio  relay  systems  in  the  satellite  communication  service. 

The  question  of  color  television  standards  was  considered  by 
CCIR  Study  Group  XI  at  Vienna  and  the  subject  is  to  be  dealt  with 
again  at  the  Oslo  1966  Assembly.  Various  CCIR  study  groups 
were  concerned  with  the  development  of  recommendations  for  the 
use  of  the  single  sideband,  particularly  in  the  maritime  services. 
The  decisions  to  be  reached  at  Oslo  in  1966  on  this  subject  will  be  of 
important  concern  to  the  world  conference  on  maritime  telecom- 
munications matters  to  be  held  in  1967. 

International  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Consultative  Committee 
(CCITT) 

Special  Study  Group  A  on  Data  Transmission  met  in  Brussels 
November  22-December  3,  1965.  The  exchange  of  data  between 
computers  in  different  countries  without  manual  handling  of  the 
traffic  concerned  represents  a  quite  recent  communications  develop- 
ment for  which  international  standards  and  operational  character- 
istics have  not  yet  been  established.  The  volume  of  communications 
in  this  area  is  expected  to  be  unlimited  in  the  future,  and  developments 
are  presently  at  a  stage  where  standardization  on  a  worldwide  basis 
is  still  possible.  The  United  States  provides  the  acting  chairman  of 
this  international  study  group. 

In  addition,  elements  of  the  U.S.  communications  operating  in- 
dustry have  taken  part  in  working  parties  of  six  other  study  groups 
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as  well  as  tlie  CCITT  autonomous  working  party  on  economic  condi- 
tions in  telecommunications  development. 

Plan  Committee  for  Latin  America 

The  United  States  was  represented  by  an  official  delegation  at  the 
Third  Meeting  of  the  Plan  Committee  for  Latin  America  held  in 
Santiago,  Chile,  March  29-April  9,  1965.  Besides  contributing  tO' 
the  substantial  progress  on  regional  network  planning,  the  delegation, 
through  presentation  of  lectures  and  other  materials,  directed  the 
interest  of  the  Committee  for  the  first  time  toward  the  possibilities 
of  satellite  communications  in  the  region. 

Universal  Postal  Union  {UPU^ 

In  1965  the  United  States  continued  its  close  cooperation  with 
other  members  of  the  Executive  Council  of  the  Universal  Postal 
Union  (UPU)  in  carrying  out  the  responsibilities  of  that  Council. 
In  addition  to  acting  as  supervisory  authority  over  the  activities  of 
the  Union,  the  27-member  Executive  Council  is  charged  with  imple- 
menting the  directives  and  carrying  out  the  tasks  assigned  to  it  by 
the  15th  Universal  Postal  Congress  held  in  1964.  At  its  annual 
meeting  in  Bern,  Switzerland,  the  Council  established  procedures  for 
the  expansion  of  the  UN/UPU  Technical  Assistance  Program  for  the 
benefit  of  Postal  Administrations.  In  addition,  under  the  U.N. 
Expanded  Program  of  Technical  Assistance,  UPU  Programs  of 
Direct  Technical  Assistance,  and  grants  established  by  the  U.S. 
Agency  for  International  Development,  officials  and  students  from 
other  postal  administrations  have  pursued  courses  of  study  and 
training  in  the  United  States.  This  country  has  cooperated  fully  in 
these  programs  by  making  all  the  facilities  of  its  postal  service  available 
to  these  students. 

The  United  States  also  played  an  active  part  in  the  work  of  the 
Management  Council  of  the  UPU's  Consultative  Committee  on  Postal 
Studies.  Throughout  the  year  the  United  States  cooperated  with 
the  Committee  by  supplying  the  latter  with  valuable  information  on 
technical,  operational,  and  economic  problems  pertaining  to  the  postal 
service.  The  Consultative  Committee  was  established  for  the  purpose 
of  studying  these  problems  and  advising  UPU  members.  The 
Management  Council  is  made  up  of  26  members  chosen  on  a  geograph- 
ical basis.  In  carrying  out  their  functions,  the  Executive  Council 
and  the  Management  Council  of  the  Considtative  Committee  make 
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an  important  contribution  to  the  continuing  efforts  of  the  UPU  to 
improve  and  facilitate  postal  communication  throughout  the  world. 
In  these  activities,  the  United  States  continues  to  play  an  effective 
role. 

World  Meteorological  Organi'^atton  {WNIO) 

The  World  Meteorological  Organization  (WMO)  facilitates 
international  cooperation  in  the  field  of  meteorology  and  hydromete- 
orology  through  networks  of  observation  stations,  meteorological 
centers,  international  exchange  systems,  research,  and  training.  The 
World  Meteorological  Congress  establishes  regulations  relating  to 
meteorological  practice  and  fixes  the  policy,  program,  and  budget  of 
the  organization. 

World  Weather  Watch 

Particular  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  the  responsibilities  of  the 
WMO  resulting  from  the  16th  and  17th  U.N.  General  Assembly 
resolutions  in  the  field  of  outer  space.  The  first  report  of  the  WMO 
in  1962  on  the  Advancement  of  Atmospheric  Sciences  and  their 
Application  in  the  Light  of  Developments  in  Outer  Space  outlined  the 
elements  of  the  World  Weather  Watch  envisaged  as  a  cooperative 
global  meteorological  observing  and  prediction  system. 

The  fourth  report  of  the  WMO  in  1965  on  outer  space  set  forth  in 
detail  the  developments  underway  to  lay  the  groundwork  for  the 
establishment  of  a  World  Weather  Watch  under  the  aegis  of  the 
WMO.  Consideration  was  given  to  the  establishment  of  World 
Weather  Centers,  the  possible  utilization  of  regional  centers,  the 
extensive  use  of  weather  information  from  satellites,  and  the  need  for 
much  more  efficient  global  observational  and  telecommunication 
systems.  Related  to  these  developments  were  studies  of  the  most 
efficient  organization  of  facilities  for  communications,  analysis,  and 
warnings  based  on  national  systems  already  in  existence,  and  the 
training  of  meteorologists  to  use  weather  information  from  satellites. 
Careful  attention  was  given  to  the  establishment  of  a  worldwide  net- 
work of  conventional  reporting  stations  to  supplement  information 
from  weather  satellites. 

Following  his  address  in  1964  at  commencement  exercises  at  the 
College  of  the  Holy  Cross,  Worcester,  Mass.,  when  he  observed  that 
"we  will  move  ahead  with  plans  to  devise  a  world-wide  weather 
system,"  President  Johnson  asked  Secretary  of  Commerce  Luther  H. 
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Hodges  to  bring  the  Federal  departments  and  agencies  in  this  field 
into  closer  consultation  and  coordination,  and  to  formulate  U.S.  inter- 
national meteorological  policies  and  programs.  Accordingly,  a  com- 
mittee was  established,  composed  of  representatives  of  the  Department 
of  State,  the  Department  of  Commerce,  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration,  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency,  and  the  National 
Science  Foundation.  By  the  end  of  1965  it  had  nearly  completed  its 
detailed  proposals  on  policies  and  programs  in  this  field. 

On  October  5,  1965,  Ambassador  James  M.  Nabrit,  Jr.,  observed  in 
the  U.N.  Committee  on  the  Peaceful  Uses  of  Outer  Space: 

The  meteorological  satellite  program  has  developed  into  an  outstanding  example 
of  the  benefits  that  come  to  all — in  developing  as  well  as  in  highly  developed 
countries — as  space  capabilities  improve  .... 

In  the  last  year,  the  United  States  has  launched  two  new  experimental  weather 
satellites,  TIROS  IX  and  X.  TIROS  IX's  unique  configuration  has  made  cloud 
patterns  of  the  entire  earth  available  on  a  daily  basis  for  the  first  time,  and  TIROS 
X  has  gone  into  an  orbit  permitting  daily  tracking  of  hurricanes  and  typhoons. 
Together  with  TIROS  VII  and  VIII,  which  continue  to  perform  satisfactorily, 
these  new  satellites  have  allowed  us  to  furnish  information  on  weather  conditions 
to  nations  in  all  latitudes  around  the  world.  Last  December,  for  example,  TIROS 
photographs  made  possible  forty-eight  hour  advance  warning  of  a  dangerous 
tropical  cyclone  that  struck  India  and  Ceylon. 

The  success  of  these  experimental  satellites  has  made  it  possible  to  move  on  to 
the  next  stage — the  TIROS  Operational  Satellite  System.  Spacecraft  launched 
as  part  of  this  system  in  1966  will  carry  Automatic  Picture  Transmission  System 
(APT)  cameras,  which  will  enable  users  anywhere  to  receive  pictures  of  local 
weather  conditions  directly  from  the  satellites  through  simple  and  inexpensive 
ground  equipment.  Such  equipment  has  already  been  set  up  and  used  in  eleven 
countries  with  beneficial  results  .... 

The  WMO  Fourth  Congress  in  1963  had  stated  that  two  of  the 
World  Weather  Centers  of  the  proposed  World  Weather  Watch 
should  be  located  in  Moscow  and  Washington.  A  third  Center  will 
be  located  in  Melbourne,  Australia,  for  the  Southern  Hemisphere. 
The  World  Weather  Center  in  Washington  opened  on  January  1, 
1965.  It  consists  of  the  U.S.  Weather  Bureau's  National  Meteoro- 
logical Center,  the  National  Weather  Satellite  Center,  and  other 
Weather  Bureau  components.  The  Director  of  this  Center  is  Dr. 
George  P.  Cressman,  who  is  also  Director  of  the  U.S.  Weather  Bureau. 

To  give  adequate  focus  to  both  the  operational  and  research  aspects 
of  the  proposed  World  Weather  Watch,  the  WMO  Fourth  Congress 
established  an  Advisory  Committee  of  12  highly  qualified  scientists 
and  experts  selected  by  the  WMO  in  consultation  with  the  Inter- 
national Council  of  Scientific  Unions.  The  United  States  is  repre- 
sented on  the  Committee  by  Dr.  Cressman  and  Dr.  Walter  O.  Koberts, 
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Director  of  the  National  Center  for  Atmospheric  Research,  Boulder, 
Colo. 

At  its  second  session  in  February  1965,  the  Committee  made 
recommendations  on  high  priority  research  problems  in  atmospheric 
sciences  to  which  particular  attention  should  be  given  by  the  WMO. 
A  feature  of  this  session  was  a  joint  meeting  with  the  Committee 
on  Atmospheric  Sciences  of  the  International  Union  of  Geodesy  and 
Geophysics  to  discuss  scientific  problems  of  mutual  concern  to  both 
governmental  and  non-governmental  scientists. 

Executive  Committee 

At  its  17th  session  in  Geneva,  May  27-June  11,  1965,  the  WMO 
Executive  Committee,  of  which  Dr.  Robert  M.  White,  Administrator 
of  the  U.S.  Environmental  Science  Services  Administration,  is  a 
member,  reemphasized  that  it  considered  that  the  planning,  devel- 
opment, and  implementation  of  the  World  Weather  Watch  should 
be  the  main  task  of  the  WMO,  its  constituent  bodies,  and  the  WMO 
Secretariat  during  the  coming  years.  The  Committee  gave  consider- 
able emphasis  to  the  work  of  the  Planning  Unit  established  by  the 
Fourth  Congress.  This  Unit  works  closely  with  the  WMO  Advisory 
Committee  and  under  the  direction  of  the  WMO  Secretary  General. 
An  American,  Henry  P.  Marx,  was  Chief  of  the  Planning  Unit. 

The  Executive  Committee  reviewed  experiments  and  feasibility 
studies  relating  to  various  components  of  the  World  Weather  Watch, 
and  urged  member  states  to  provide  expert  advice  and  assistance  to 
the  WMO  Secretary  General  in  the  planning  of  the  World  Weather 
Watch. 

The  $1,500,000  authorized  for  the  New  Development  Fund  for  the 
4-year  fiscal  period  1964-67  had  been  allocated  by  the  Executive 
Committee  to  three  main  fields:  (1)  the  improvement  of  meteoro- 
logical facilities  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  (2)  planning  studies 
for  the  World  Weather  Watch,  and  (3)  education  and  training.  It 
was  the  opinion  of  the  Committee  that  particular  attention  should  be 
given  to  projects  of  global  interest  and  that  the  most  urgent  require- 
ments were  for  improvements  in  telecommunication  arrangements. 

Assistance  to  telecommunication  centers  in  Brasilia,  Singapore,  and 
Nairobi  through  projects  supported  from  this  Fund  wiU  improve  the 
flow  of  information  between  the  Northern  and  Southern  Hemispheres. 

Projects  approved  previously  which  enable  upper  air  meteorological 
observations  to  be  made  at  certain  key  stations  on  islands,  such  as 
San  Cristobal  in  the  Galapagos  Islands  off  the  coast  of  Ecuador  in  the 
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Pacific  Ocean,  were  reviewed.  The  main  gaps  in  the  world  network 
of  weather  observations  are  over  oceanic  areas  where  no  stationary 
weather  ships  exist  and  where  meteorological  reports  from  merchant 
ships  are  scarce. 

Related  Activities 

Three  technical  commissions  of  the  WMO,  which  generally  meet 
only  once  during  each  4-year  fiscal  period,  held  sessions  in  1965.  The 
Commission  for  Aerology  held  its  fourth  session  in  Brussels,  July  6-20. 
It  reviewed  problems  and  programs  relating  to  the  research  activities 
of  the  WMO  and  took  steps  to  improve  programs  in  Numerical 
Weather  Forecasting,  Weather  Modification,  Atmospheric  Chemistry, 
Radiation,  and  Ozone.  Dr.  Cressman,  chairman  of  the  U.S.  dele- 
gation to  this  meeting,  presided  as  President  of  the  Commission. 

The  Commission  for  Instruments  and  Methods  of  Observations, 
which  held  its  fourth  session  in  Tokyo,  October  4-15,  considered  the 
improvement  of  meteorological  instruments  and  observational  tech- 
niques. It  discussed  ordinary  equipment  such  as  barometers  and 
thermometers  as  weU  as  more  sophisticated  equipment  such  as  radar, 
atmospheric  radioactivity  recording  devices,  atmospheric  electricity 
measurements,  and  rockets.  Christos  Harmantas  of  the  U.S.  Weather 
Bureau  was  chairman  of  the  U.S.  delegation. 

The  Commission  for  Climatology,  meeting  in  Stockholm  in  August, 
took  steps  to  improve  the  recording,  transmission,  storage,  and  sum- 
mary of  the  meteorological  and  hydrological  data  that  is  daily  re- 
corded throughout  the  globe.  Dr.  Helmut  E.  Landsberg,  Director  of 
the  Environmental  Data  Service,  Environmental  Science  Services 
Administration,  was  chairman  of  the  U.S.  delegation. 

Regional  Association  YI  for  Europe,  which  met  in  Paris  in  April, 
reviewed  regional  aspects  of  meteorology  and  hydrology  and  developed 
new  observational,  forecasting  and  communications  arrangements 
for  Europe.  Dr.  Gordon  Cartwright  of  the  U.S.  Weather  Bureau 
was  the  U.S.  Observer  at  this  meeting. 

Regional  Association  II  for  Asia  met  in  Tehran  in  October.  Asian 
observational  networks,  forecasting  arrangements,  communications 
procedures,  and  warnings  services  were  revised.  The  Association 
was  particularly  concerned  with  the  incorporation  of  the  concept  of 
the  World  Weather  Watch  into  regional  plans  and  the  rearrange- 
ment of  communications  circuits  to  bring  data  into  Asia  from  the 
Southern  Hemisphere.  Dr.  Cartwright  was  also  the  U.S.  Observer 
at  this  meeting. 
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The  WMO  Executive  Committee's  Panel  of  Experts  for  the  In- 
ternational Hydrological  Decade,  1965-74,  met  in  Geneva  in  May  and 
drafted  a  program  for  active  WMO  participation  in  the  Decade. 

A  number  of  special  working  groups  met  in  1965  to  consider  par- 
ticular subjects  such  as  worldwide  communications,  codes,  and 
training.  Much  of  the  basic  work  and  sound  progress  in  the  organi- 
zation proceeds  from  the  voluntary  work  of  these  groups,  most  of 
which  is  carried  on  by  correspondence  and  only  occasionally  aug- 
mented by  meetings.  The  United  States  takes  a  leading  part  in 
these  working  groups  and  is  represented  in  80  of  them,  or  about  75 
percent  of  the  total  number  in  the  WMO. 

International  Atomic  Energi  Agency  {lAEA^ 

Safeguards 

The  ninth  regular  session  of  the  General  Conference  of  the  Inter- 
national Atomic  Energy  Agency  (IAEA)  met  in  Tokyo,  September 
21-28,  1965.  President  Johnson,  in  a  message  delivered  on  his 
behalf  on  September  22  by  the  Chairman  of  the  U.S.  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  Dr.  Glenn  T.  Seaborg,  said: 

Since  its  inception  in  1957,  the  IAEA  has  made  noteworthy  progresb.  In 
organizing  and  implementing  international  programs  of  scientific  and  techno- 
logical cooperation,  it  has  shown  the  world  that  men  gain  far  more  by  sharing 
their  knowledge  and  tools  than  by  using  them  alone  in  secrecy  and  isolation. 
The  IAEA  has  offered  the  advanced  countries  and  their  lesser  developed  neighbors 
and  friends  opportunities  to  work  together  and  to  share  the  scientific  develop- 
ments of  many  nations. 

But  the  IAEA  also  has  the  solemn  duty — and  the  unique  opportunity — to 
assure  the  world  that  materials  and  equipment  employed  for  peaceful  uses  of 
atomic  energy  are  not  used  for  any  military  purpose.  Prevention  of  the  spread 
of  atomic  weapons  is  one  of  the  most  important  tasks  of  our  times.  It  is  my 
deep  conviction  that  the  IAEA,  through  its  safeguards  system,  can  make  a  crucial 
contribution  to  achievement  of  this  goal.  The  United  States  Government  is 
pledged  to  do  all  in  its  power  to  assure  the  success  of  the  Agency's  system.  I 
urge  every  Member  State  to  give  its  support  to  the  Agency  system  in  principle 
and  in  practice. 

Less  than  a  week  after  the  delivery  of  the  President's  message, 
on  September  27,  the  IAEA  General  Conference  recorded  its  unani- 
mous endorsement  of  **The  Agency's  Safeguards  System  (1965)," 
a  statement  of  principles  and  procedures  based  on  revision,  clarifica- 
tion, and  consolidation  of  those  principles  and  procedures  embodied 
in  the  safeguards  system  initially  adopted  by  the  IAEA  in  1961  and 
the  extension  of  that  system  in  1964.    On  the  following  day,  Septem- 
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ber  28,  the  IAEA  Board  of  Governors  at  a  special  meeting  put  the 
new  safeguards  system  formally  into  effect. 

This  action  by  the  General  Conference  and  the  Board  of  Governors 
completed  work  that  had  been  in  progress  for  many  months.  In 
February  1964  the  Board  of  Governors  had  taken  decisions  basic  to 
the  revision  of  the  existing  safeguards  system.  Pursuant  to  those 
decisions,  a  Working  Group,  in  which  all  members  of  the  Board  were 
entitled  to  participate,  had  held  meetings  in  February,  May,  and 
October  1964  and  January  1965  to  review  and  revise  the  safeguards 
system.  In  February  1965  the  Board  of  Governors  gave  provisional 
approval  to  the  revised  system  which,  as  noted  above,  was  put  formally 
into  force  in  September.  U.S.  representatives  had  participated  in 
all  phases  of  this  work. 

The  progress  made  in  applying  IAEA  safeguards,  together  with  the 
U.S.  contribution  to  that  progress,  was  summed  up  by  Dr.  Seaborg  in 
remarks  he  made  following  his  delivery  of  the  President's  message  to 
the  IAEA  General  Conference: 

My  Government  is  proud  of  its  program  for  transferring  responsibility  for 
administering  safeguards  to  the  IAEA.  The  first  such  transfer  was  accomplished 
by  means  of  a  trilateral  agreement  signed  by  the  United  States,  Japan,  and  the 
IAEA  on  September  23,  1963.  Thus  far,  arrangements  of  this  kind  have  been 
made  for  the  IAEA  to  administer  the  safeguards  on  nuclear  materials  and  equip- 
ment supplied  by  the  United  States  to  13  countries:  Japan,  the  Philippines, 
Thailand,  Viet-Nam,  the  Republic  of  China,  Norway,  Greece,  Austria,  Portugal, 
Iran,  Argentina,  Israel,  and  South  Africa.  The  United  Kingdom  and  Canada 
have  concluded  similar  agreements  with  the  Agency  and  countries  with  which 
they  have  safeguards  agreements,  including  Japan.  We  are  making  every  effort 
to  complete  additional  agreements  for  the  transfer  of  bilateral  safeguards  re- 
sponsibilities to  the  Agency,  and  it  is  our  hope  that  other  members  will  foUow  the 
same  policy.  In  addition,  of  course.  Agency  safeguards  are  or  will  be  applied  to 
Agency  projects  in  Finland,  Norway,  the  Republic  of  the  Congo,  Mexico,  and 
Yugoslavia. 

.  .  Our  experience  of  several  years  has  shown  that  the  Agency's  safeguards 
system  in  no  way  interferes  with  the  efficient  operation  of  nuclear  installations. 

We  are  extremely  pleased  and  encouraged  by  the  offer  of  the  United  Kingdom 
to  place  its  Bradwell  nuclear  power  station  under  Agency  safeguards.  I  believe 
it  is  a  major  step  in  support  of  the  Agency's  safeguards  system.  It  will  further 
demonstrate  the  Agency's  system  in  application  to  another  important  type  of 
power  reactor  and  thereby  contribute  to  the  objective  of  having  widely  accepted 
international  safeguards  with  uniform  standards  and  methods  of  inspection. 

Peaceful  Uses 

Dr.  Seaborg,  like  the  representatives  of  a  number  of  other  countries 
at  the  IAEA  General  Conference,  commended  the  IAEA  on  the 
.continued  emphasis  it  had  given  in  1965  to  activities  relating  to  the 
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use  of  nuclear  energy  for  the  production  of  electric  power  and  the 
desalting  of  water.  The  IAEA  assisted  a  number  of  member  countries 
in  the  preliminary  assessment  of  nuclear  power  and  desalting  prospects, 
in  the  evaluation  of  reactor  systems,  and  in  the  siting,  construction, 
and  safe  operation  of  nuclear  plants.  Through  special  meetings  and 
training  courses,  it  fostered  the  development  of  nuclear  technology. 

The  IAEA  made  particularly  noteworthy  progress  in  the  field  of 
desalination  using  nuclear  energy.  In  April  1965,  in  continuation 
of  a  series  of  meetings  held  in  previous  years,  the  IAEA  convened  a 
special  panel  of  experts  on  desalting.  At  the  meeting  of  that  panel, 
representatives  of  16  countries  and  the  United  Nations  discussed  new 
desalting  techniques,  the  economic  evaluation  of  desalting  in  specific 
areas,  and  the  comparative  merits  of  various  types  of  nuclear  reactors. 
The  IAEA  participated  in  a  study,  undertaken  jointly  by  the  United 
States  and  Israel,  of  the  feasibility  of  a  desalting  plant  for  Israel; 
participated  in  visits  that  were  made  to  the  United  Arab  Republic 
and  Tunisia  to  discuss  water  and  power  needs  and  to  obtain  informa- 
tion about  proposed  projects;  and  participated  in  the  First  Inter- 
national Symposium  on  Water  Desalting,  which  was  held  at  Washing- 
ton from  October  3  through  9.  It  should  also  be  noted  that,  under 
the  terms  of  a  November  1964  agreement  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  relating  to  cooperation  in  the  field  of  desalina- 
tion using  nuclear  energy,  the  IAEA  had  the  benefit  of  full  access  to 
the  information  covered  by  the  agreement. 

Health  and  Safety 

The  growing  prospect  that  nuclear  power  would  be  more  widely 
used  gave  increased  significance  in  1965  to  the  work  of  the  IAEA 
in  the  fields  of  health,  safety,  and  waste  management.  A  committee 
of  experts  prepared,  for  consideration  by  the  Board  of  Governors,  a 
series  of  draft  articles  on  emergency  assistance  in  the  event  of  radia- 
tion accidents  for  use  as  a  multilateral  agreement  or  as  ^ 'model 
terms''  for  bilateral  agreements.  Internal  procedures  were  developed 
to  enable  the  IAEA  to  respond  quickly  to  requests  for  assistance 
from  member  countries  under  the  provisions  of  an  emergency  assist- 
ance plan  for  sending  staff  members  equipped  with  radiation  measuring 
instruments  to  the  site  of  a  radiation  accident. 

In  September  1965  the  Board  of  Governors  approved  a  revised 
and  improved  codification  of  ''Basic  Safety  Standards  for  Radiation 
Protection."  This  was  the  product  of  a  panel  of  experts  and  repre- 
sentatives from  a  number  of  countries  and  international  organiza- 
tions, which  had  reevaluated  a  1962  codification  of  basic  safety 
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standards  in  the  light  of  new  information  and  of  recommenda- 
tions formulated  by  the  International  Commission  on  Radiological 
Protection. 

The  IAEA  regulations  relating  to  the  safe  transport  of  radio- 
active materials  were  revised  and  augmented,  and  a  panel  of  experts 
met  for  the  first  time  to  discuss  the  design  and  testing  of  the  packaging 
for  large  radiation  sources.  The  IAEA  issued  a  code  of  practice  on 
the  management  of  radioactive  wastes  produced  by  radioisotope 
users. 

Technical  Assistance 

In  1965  the  research,  training,  and  technical  assistance  programs  of 
the  IAEA  were  concentrated  on  helping  member  countries  prepare  to 
take  fuU  advantage  of  the  potential  benefits  of  nuclear  technology. 
Symposia  and  panels  were  sponsored  to  cover  specific  uses  of  radio- 
isotopes and  radiation  sources  in  industry,  agriculture,  biology, 
hydrology,  chemistry,  and  physics.  The  IAEA  laboratory  at  Seibers- 
dorf  (near  Vienna,  A^ustria)  carried  on  research  in  the  use  of  radio- 
isotopes in  malnutrition  and  the  study  of  protein  metabolism, 
distributed  over  1000  cahbrated  isotopes  so  that  compatible  basic 
standards  might  be  maintained  in  the  work  of  hospitals  and  research 
institutions  in  over  50  member  countries,  and  trained  students  in 
laboratory  techniques  and  in  basic  research.  The  IAEA  laboratory 
at  Monaco  continued  experimental  work  on  the  fundamental  processes 
of  dispersion  and  release  of  radioactive  materials  into  the  sea.  The 
IAEA -sponsored  International  Center  for  Theoretical  Physics  at 
Trieste  trained  students  from  developing  countries  and,  as  part  of  its 
research  program,  began  a  major  project  in  September  1965  in  the 
field  of  plasma  physics  and  fusion.  Scientists  from  the  United  States, 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  several  Western  European  countries  are  par- 
ticipating. Approval  was  given  to  the  provision  of  various  items  of 
equipment  for  use  in  technical  assistance  projects,  including  equip- 
ment made  available  under  U.S.  grants  for  projects  in  Brazil,  Chile, 
the  Republic  of  China,  Colombia,  Pakistan,  the  Philippines,  Thailand, 
and  Uruguay.  In  addition,  as  of  the  end  of  July  1965,  the  IAEA  had 
assigned  46  technical  assistance  experts  to  work  on  specific  field 
projects;  had  selected  220  candidates,  from  a  total  of  512  nominees, 
for  specialized  training  in  member  states;  a.nd  had  awarded  59  new 
contracts,  while  renewing  75  others,  for  the  carrying  on  of  research 
in  the  field  of  atomic  energy  by  scientific  institutions  in  member 
states. 
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Dr.  Seaborg,  in  addressing  the  IAEA  General  Conference,  com- 
mended the  IAEA  on  its  research,  training,  and  technical  assistance 
programs,  and  pledged  continuing  U.S.  support.  He  announced 
that  for  the  seventh  consecutive  year  the  United  States  was  pleased 
to  renew,  for  1966,  its  offer  to  donate  up  to  $50,000  worth  of  special 
nuclear  material  for  use  in  IAEA  projects  in  research  and  medical 
therapy.  He  said  that  the  United  States  would  continue  to  make 
available  on  a  cost-free  basis  the  services  of  experts,  training  oppor- 
tunities in  U.S.  institutions,  and  certain  items  of  equipment.  He 
further  announced  that  the  United  States  would  continue  to  contrib- 
ute to  the  IAEA  library  copies  of  all  scientific  and  technical  reports 
published  by  the  U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission  on  peaceful  uses 
of  atomic  energy,  as  weU  as  prints  of  U.S.  films  on  this  subject. 

Organizational  Matters 

The  major  development  of  1965  in  respect  to  the  administration 
of  the  IAEA  was  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Sigvard  Eklund  of  Sweden 
as  Director  General  for  a  second  4-year  term,  beginning  December  1, 
1965.  In  June  1965  the  IAEA  Board  of  Governors  unanimously 
endorsed  the  reappointment  of  Dr.  Eklund,  and  this  action  was  in 
turn  unanimously  approved  by  the  IAEA  General  Conference  in 
September  1965. 

At  the  IAEA  General  Conference,  the  regular  or  administrative 
budget  of  the  organization  for  1966  (financed  by  contributions  levied 
on  member  states)  was  fixed  at  $8,744,000,  an  increase  of  over  10 
percent  above  the  1965  figure.  The  operational  budget  for  1966 
(financed  from  contributions  and  other  sources)  was  fixed  at 
$2,478,000,  of  which  amount  $2  million  was  the  target  for  voluntary 
contributions  from  member  states.  The  U.S.  scale  of  assessment 
for  the  regular  or  administrative  budget  was  fixed  at  31.91  percent, 
a  slight  increase  over  its  1965  scale  of  31.84  percent.  In  respect  to 
the  operational  budget,  it  was  announced  that  the  United  States 
would  contribute,  subject  to  the  availability  of  funds,  an  amount 
equivalent  to  that  portion  of  the  $2  million  target  corresponding  to 
its  assessment  under  the  regular  budget,  up  to  40  percent  of  the  total 
unrestricted  cash  contributions. 

Elections  were  held  by  the  General  Conference  to  select  successors 
to  those  seven  members  (Afghanistan,  Republic  of  China,  Congo 
(Leopoldville) ,  Morocco,  Romania,  Switzerland,  Uruguay)  of  the 
Board  of  Governors  whose  2-year  terms  of  office  were  expiring.  The 
states  elected  were  Austria,  Colombia,   Ghana,  Korea,  Pakistan, 
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Tunisia,  and  Yugoslavia.  The  newly  constituted  Board  held  its 
first  meeting  on  September  28,  1965.  Its  total  membership  con- 
sisted of  the  representatives  of  the  following  25  countries:  Argentina, 
Australia,  Austria,  Brazil,  Canada,  Chile,  Colombia,  Czechoslovakia, 
France,  Ghana,  India,  Japan,  Korea,  Netherlands,  Pakistan,  Portugal, 
South  Africa,  Sweden,  Thailand,  Tunisia,  U.S.S.R.,  United  Arab 
RepubHc,  United  Kingdom,  United  States,  and  Yugoslavia. 


PART  III 

Trusteeship  and  Dependent 
Areas 


During  1965  U.N.  activities  with  respect  to  dependent  areas  were 
centered  in  two  organizations,  the  Trusteeship  Council  and  the  Special 
Committee  on  the  Situation  wdth  Regard  to  the  Implementation  of  the 
Declaration  on  the  Granting  of  Independence  to  Colonial  Countries 
and  Peoples  (referred  to  as  the  Special  Committee  or  the  Committee 
of  24) .  The  19th  General  Assembly,  because  of  the  constitutional  and 
financial  crisis,  had  not  been  able  to  discuss  dependent  areas  questions 
and  the  20th  General  Assembly  therefore  considered  the  reports  of  the 
Council  and  the  Special  Committee  for  1964  as  well  as  1965. 

At  the  beginning  of  1965  Ambassador  Marietta  Tree  was  the  U.S. 
Eepresentative  on  the  Trusteeship  Council  and  on  the  Committee  of 
24.  In  September  she  was  succeeded  by  Ambassador  Eugenie 
Anderson.  Dwight  Dickinson  served  as  alternate  U.S.  Representa- 
tive on  both  the  Council  and  the  Committee  during  the  entire  year. 


TRUSTEESHIP  SYSTEM 

The  Trusteeship  Council  was  constituted  in  1947  and  at  one  time 
was  responsible  for  11  territories.  Eight  have  since  become  independ- 
ent or  have  integrated  into  independent  states  and  today  the  Council 
considers  but  three  territories:  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands  (administered  by  the  United  States),  New  Guinea  (admin- 
istered by  Australia),  and  Nauru  (administered  by  AustraUa  for  itself, 
New  Zealand,  and  the  United  Kingdom).  Austraha,  New  Zealand, 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States  are  administering  mem- 
bers of  the  Council.  China,  France,  Liberia,  and  the  U.S.S.R.  are 
nonadministering  members. 

Prior  to  the  regular  session,  the  Council,  at  a  special  session  in 
March,  approved  the  membership  of  a  Visiting  Mission  to  Nauru  and 
New  Guinea.    The  Mission  was  chaired  by  Andre  Naudy  of  France. 
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Dwight  Dickinson  of  the  United  States  and  Representatives  of  Liberia 
and  the  United  Kingdom  served  on  the  Mission.  The  32 d  regular 
session  of  the  Trusteeship  Council  met  from  May  28  to  June  30, 
1965,  and  on  its  opening  day  elected  Mr.  Naudy  president  of  the 
session. 

In  accordance  with  the  Charter,  the  Council  submitted  its  report 
on  the  strategic  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  to  the  Security 
Council  and  its  report  on  New  Guinea  and  Nauru  to  the  General 
Assembly.  The  General  Assembly,  after  considering  the  Council's 
report,  adopted  on  December  21  separate  resolutions  on  New  Guinea 
and  Nauru  (see  pages  273  and  275).  The  Security  Council,  following 
its  usual  practice,  did  not  discuss  the  report  on  the  Trust  Territory 
of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

In  accordance  with  relevant  General  Assembly  resolutions,  the 
President  of  the  Trusteeship  Council  informed  the  Chairman  of  the 
Special  Committee  on  the  Situation  with  Regard  to  the  Implementa- 
tion of  the  Declaration  on  the  Granting  of  Independence  to  Colonial 
Countries  and  Peoples  (Committee  of  24)  of  the  work  of  the  Council 
at  its  32  d  session  and  expressed  his  willingness  to  discuss  any  further 
assistance  that  the  Council  might  provide  the  Committee. 

The  Trusteeship  Council  at  its  32d  session  also  considered  the 
annual  report  of  the  Secretary-General  on  the  U.N.  program  of 
scholarships  for  inhabitants  of  Trust  Territories  (see  page  323),  and 
noted  the  report  of  the  Secretary- General  on  the  dissemination  of 
information  on  the  United  Nations  in  the  Trust  Territories.  In 
discussion  of  this  report  the  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
and  Australia  stated  that  their  governments  continued  to  disseminate 
widely  information  about  the  aims  and  activities  of  the  United  Nations 
and  the  Trusteeship  System  in  their  respective  territories. 

Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands 

The  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  is  composed  of  over  2,100 
islands  and  atolls  (96  of  which  are  inhabited),  having  a  combined  land 
area  of  approximately  687  square  miles  scattered  over  an  ocean  area  of 
some  3  million  square  miles.  The  islands  are  located  in  the  Western 
Pacific  Ocean  north  of  the  Equator  and  are  divided  into  three  large 
gToups:  the  Marianas  (mth  the  exception  of  Guam)  in  the  north,  the 
Carolines  in  the  central  and  southern  sectors,  and  the  Marsh  alls  in  the 
east.  The  Territory  has  a  population  of  more  than  90,000.  Prior  to 
World  War  II,  Japan  administered  the  islands  under  a  League  of 
Nations  mandate.  The  U.S.  Government  and  the  Seciu-ity  Council 
concluded  an  agreement  making  the  islands  a  strategic  trust  on 
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July  18,  1947.  The  sole  strategic  trust  territory,  it  has  been  ad- 
ministered by  the  U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior  since  July  1,  1951. 

Trusteeship  Council  Consideration 

The  Trusteeship  Council  considered  the  Pacific  Islands  between 
May  28  and  June  28,  1965.  For  this  discussion,  the  High  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Trust  Territory,  M.  Wilfred  Coding,  served  as  Special 
U.S.  Representative,  and  Bailey  Olter,  Assistant  District  Adminis- 
trator for  Public  Affairs  (Ponape)  and  member  of  the  House  of  Dele- 
gates of  the  Congress  of  Micronesia,  was  an  adviser  to  the  U.S. 
delegation. 

Report  of  the  Administering  Authority 

An  item  of  major  interest  to  the  Council  was  the  recent  political 
advance  in  the  Islands.  In  his  introductory  remarks  Mr.  Dickinson, 
speaking  for  the  United  States,  cited  the  establishment  of  the  Con- 
gress of  Micronesia  as  the  Territory's  most  important  development. 
Established  by  a  Secretarial  order  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  on 
September  28,  1964,  with  the  election  of  members  on  January  19, 
1965,  the  two-house  body  was  scheduled  to  meet  on  July  12,  1965, 
as  the  first  territorywide  legislature.  In  another  area,  the  U.S. 
Representative  stated  that  the  United  States  had  taken  steps  to  add 
compassionate  compensation  to  the  extensive  provisions  already  made 
for  those  Rongelapese  who  had  been  victims  of  accidental  fallout  from 
nuclear  testing.  Finally,  he  emphasized  that  the  United  States  was 
only  too  well  aware  that  the  developmental  task  still  remaining  was 
enormous. 

High  Commissioner  Coding  reviewed  in  detail  major  political, 
social,  educational,  and  economic  developments  in  the  Territory, 
noting  particularly  the  provisions  under  which  the  Congress  of 
Micronesia  would  operate  and  the  atmosphere  in  which  elections  had 
been  conducted. 

In  discussion  of  future  political  development  in  the  Trust  Territory, 
Mr.  Olter,  adviser  to  the  U.S.  delegation,  noted: 

.  .  .  Three  weeks  ago  I  toured  my  district  with  my  fellow  congressmen  from 
Ponape  district.  At  every  place  we  visited,  we  concluded  our  meetings  by  asking 
the  people  their  future  political  preference.  Given  several  alternatives,  the  people 
invariably  insisted  that  they  wished  to  remain  under  the  present  system  until  they 
were  ready  in  terms  of  educational  standard,  economic  stability,  political  sophisti- 
cation and  social  maturity  and  responsibility.  The  Micronesians  are  cautious  and 
are  reluctant  to  gamble  for  the  price  of  uncertainty.  When  we  are  ready  to  accept 
responsibilities  and  are  aware  of  the  implications  and  consequences  of  committing 
ourselves  to  whatever  political  status  we  prefer,  we  will  ask  for  it.  In  the  words 
of  the  Micronesian  who  appeared  before  this  Council  last  year,  "It  is  like  the 
papaya  fruit — when  it  is  ripe,  it  will  show  on  the  surface." 
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Trusteeship  Council  Report 

In  its  report  to  the  Security  Council,  the  Trusteeship  Council 
recalled  that  the  question  of  compensation  for  damage  suffered  by 
Micronesians  during  World  War  II  had  been  the  subject  of  recom- 
mendations by  the  Trusteeship  Council  since  1950.  The  Council 
noted  the  assurance  of  the  U.S.  Representative  that  high  priority  was 
being  given  to  a  satisfactory  solution  of  this  longstanding  and  per- 
plexing problem.  It  reaffirmed  the  suggestion  of  the  1964  Visiting 
Mission  that  the  United  States  might  enlist  the  help  of  the  United 
Nations  and  recommended  that  the  United  States  consider  employing 
the  good  offices  of  the  Secretary- General  in  an  approach  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Japan  for  a  prompt  and  definite  settlement  of  the  claims. 
It  expressed  the  hope  that  the  Administering  Authority  would  be  in  a 
position  to  report  to  the  next  session  of  the  Council  that  a  satisfactory 
settlement  of  the  claims  had  been  definitely  concluded. 

With  reference  to  claims  for  compensation  of  victims  of  nuclear 
fallout  on  the  Marshall  Islands,  the  Council  noted  that  conditions  had 
greatly  improved  and  expressed  the  hope  that  the  compassionate 
compensation  granted  by  the  United  States  to  the  Rongelapese  in 
1964  would  remove  the  sense  of  grievance  which  the  people  had 
expressed. 

Political  Advancement 

In  the  area  of  political  development,  the  Council  expressed  its 
satisfaction  with  the  establishment  of  the  Congress  of  Micronesia 
but  hoped  that  the  Congress  would  have  greater  budgetary  control 
over  funds  and  that  the  Administering  Authority  would  define  and 
limit  the  instances  in  which  the  High  Commissioner's  veto  power 
over  legislation  would  be  used.  The  Council  noted  that  at  the 
present  stage  of  the  Territory's  growth,  swift  political  advancement 
was  desirable  both  for  its  own  sake  and  as  a  prerequisite  to  economic 
and  social  development.  The  establishment  of  a  national  legislature 
was  the  greatest  single  step  forward  in  the  political  development  of 
Micronesia.  It  was  now  a  matter  of  urgency  to  def].ne  the  relation- 
ship between  the  territory-mde  legislature  and  the  district  legisla- 
tures. Stating  that  the  accelerated  pace  of  advancement  in  the 
legislative  field  should  now  be  carried  into  the  executive,  the  Council 
called  for  an  intensification  of  the  progTam  for  training  Micronesian 
personnel  at  all  levels,  as  well  as  efforts  to  expand  Micronesian  con- 
trol over  and  participation  in  the  executive.  It  suggested  the  crea- 
tion of  a  unified  civil  service  and  a  Civil  Service  Commission  as  a 
means  of  contributing  to  these  objectives. 
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Economic  Advancement 

At  the  present  time  the  economic  structure  of  the  Trust  Territory- 
is  primarily  based  on  subsistence  agriculture  and  fishing.  U.S. 
policy  is  to  develop  the  islands'  economy  and,  toward  that  end,  the 
United  States  has  engaged  a  private  firm  to  undertake  a  2-year 
economic  development  program.  The  Council  noted  this  important 
step  and  welcomed  the  assurance  that  the  Micronesians  would  be 
fully  associated  with  the  planning  process  at  every  stage.  It  recom- 
mended that  the  national  and  local  legislatures,  and  perhaps  separate 
development  boards,  should  be  closely  associated  with  the  preparation 
and  implementation  of  development  plans. 

The  Council  was  gratified  that  since  1963  the  resources  available 
for  administration  of  the  Territory  had  increased  by  more  than  100 
percent  to  more  than  $18  million  in  1965.  At  the  same  time,  in 
order  to  promote  eventual  self-sufficiency,  the  Council  hoped  that 
the  Congress  of  Micronesia  would  consider  measures  for  increasing 
internal  revenue.  It  stated  that  the  existence  of  comparatively 
meager  economic  resources  required  that  a  significant  portion  of  the 
earnings  of  commercial  operations  should  be  retained  in  the  Territory 
and  that  the  Micronesian  people  should  have  the  opportunity  to 
participate,  through  investment,  in  ownership  of  such  operations. 
The  Council  hoped  that  the  Administering  Authority,  with  the  Con- 
gress of  Micronesia,  could  devise  measures,  including  loans,  to  facil- 
itate such  participation. 

The  Council  also  noted  with  appreciation  the  vigorous  efforts  taken 
in  developing  essential  transportation  and  communications  (including 
a  radio  station  and  an  airport  in  each  district).  However,  still  more 
needed  to  be  done  to  link  up  villages,  to  provide  access  to  power  and 
water  supplies  and  to  export  centers,  and  to  open  up  the  hinterlands 
for  agricultural  development.  The  Council  noted  that  considerable 
progress  had  been  made  in  settUng  land  claims  and  hoped  that  aU 
outstanding  claims  would  be  settled  quickly. 

Social  and  Educational  Advancement 

The  Council  welcomed  the  progress  made  in  public  health  and  en- 
couraged the  Administering  Authority  to  build  further  health  units 
throughout  the  Territory  to  bring  medical  care  within  closer  reach  of 
the  people.  It  recommended  improved  medical  training  for  Micro- 
nesians in  preparation  for  their  assuming  leadership  in  administrative 
and  supervisory  functions  in  medical  and  health  matters. 

A  major  accelerated  program  of  educational  development  has  been 
underway  since  1963  to  provide  a  universal  free  public  school  system 
through  high  school,  with  advanced  training  in  the  trades  and  pro- 
fessions for  those  who  can  profit  by  it.    The  Council  commended  the 
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Administering  Authority  for  the  progress  made  in  this  program.  It 
recommended  that  consideration  be  given  to  the  establishment  of  a 
junior  college  as  a  further  means  of  promoting  Micronesian  unity,  as 
well  as  preparing  Micronesians  to  take  up  senior  positions  in  the 
islands. 

Timetable  for  Self-Government  or  Independence 

The  Council  referred  to  the  conclusion  of  the  1964  Visiting  Mission 
that  no  fully  matured  opinions  on  the  Territory's  political  future  had 
developed  among  the  people,  and  to  U.S.  statements  that  the  people 
of  Micronesia  would  have  the  opportunity  to  exercise  a  free,  informed, 
and  meaningful  choice  of  the  type  of  government  they  wished  and  the 
nature  of  their  future  poHtical  associations.  The  Council  reaffirmed 
the  inalienable  right  of  the  people  of  the  Territory  to  self-determina- 
tion (including  the  right  to  independence)  and  suggested  that  the 
Congress  of  Micronesia  should  direct  its  attention  to  the  future  status 
of  the  Territory.  It  urged  the  Administering  Authority  to  keep  the 
people  aware  of  all  political  options.  The  Council  further  urged 
the  Administering  Authority,  in  consultation  with  the  Congress  of 
Micronesia  and  in  hght  of  the  U.N.  Charter,  the  Trusteeship  Agree- 
ment, and  two  resolutions  of  the  15th  General  Assembly,  to  draw  up 
reahstic  plans  and  programs  reflecting  a  proper  sense  of  urgency  for 
the  rapid  and  planned  advance  of  the  Territory  in  all  aspects  of  its 
political  life. 

Petitions 

At  its  32d  session,  the  Trusteeship  Council  also  examined  several 
petitions  concerning  the  Trust  Territory.  One  petition,  filed  by 
some  members  of  the  Trust  Territory  medical  staff,  stated  that  the 
administration  had  not  fulfilled  its  obligation  to  protect  the  health 
of  the  inhabitants  and  urged  an  expert  investigation.  The  U.S. 
Representative,  noting  that  there  had  been  a  considerable  improve- 
ment in  health  conditions  in  the  Territory  in  the  past  few  years,  said 
that  the  United  States  was  fuUy  aware  of  the  need  for  continued 
progress  and  would  welcome  an  impartial  investigation  of  the  allega- 
tions made  in  the  petition.  The  Council  decided  without  objection 
to  invite  the  World  Health  Organization  (WHO)  to  undertake  the 
investigation. 

Trusf  Territory  of  New  Guinea 

The  Trust  Territory  of  New  Guinea  comprises  the  northeastern  part 
of  the  island  of  New  Guinea,  north  of  the  Papuan  and  east  of  the 
West  Irian  borders  and  the  arc  of  islands  stretching  from  the  Ad- 
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miralties  to  the  northern  Solomons  (Buka  and  Bougainville).  The 
total  land  area  covers  some  92,160  square  miles. 

In  June  1964  the  indigenous  population  was  estimated  to  exceed 
1,500,000.  According  to  the  report  of  the  1965  U.N.  Visiting  Mission 
to  Nauru  and  New  Guinea,  it  is  estimated  that  there  are  now  more 
than  16,500  nonindigenous  inhabitants,  mostly  Australians  and 
Chinese. 

Australia  administers  the  Trust  Territory  and  the  neighboring 
Australian  non-self-governing  territory  of  Papua  as  a  union.  The 
area  continues  to  present  formidable  problems  of  administration. 
More  than  700  dialects  are  spoken  by  some  of  the  world's  most  primi- 
tive people. 

Trusteeship  Council  Report 

The  1965  U.N.  Visiting  Mission  visited  New  Guinea  from  March  12 
to  April  24.  In  preparing  its  report  to  the  General  Assembly  the 
Trusteeship  Council  considered  both  the  Visiting  Mission's  report  and 
the  report  of  the  Administering  Authority. 

Political  Advancement 

At  the  32d  session,  the  Representative  of  the  Administering  Au- 
thority informed  the  Council  that  the  first  election  to  the  New  Guinea 
and  Papua  House  of  Assembly  had  taken  place  in  1964.  The  estab- 
lishment of  a  representative  parliament  had  been  one  of  the  principal 
recommendations  of  the  1962  Visiting  Mission.  The  Assembly  con- 
sisted of  64  members,  54  elected  and  10  appointed  as  official  members. 
Ten  of  the  elective  seats  were  reserved  for  nonindigenous  inhabitants. 
The  Assembly  had  all  the  usual  legislative  prerogatives  with  the  ex- 
ception that  it  could  not  increase  the  expenditure  or  introduce  money 
bills  that  would  raise  or  lower  the  revenue  without  first  receiving  a 
message  from  the  Administrator.  The  Administrator  was  assisted  by 
an  Administrator's  Council  which  consisted  of  himself,  three  official 
members  and  seven  elected  members  of  the  House  of  Assembly. 

In  its  report  the  Council  commended  the  Administering  Authority 
and  the  people  of  New  Guinea  for  their  joint  achievements  in  creating 
representative  institutions  and  welcomed  the  establishment  of  a 
Select  Committee  to  take  evidence  on  the  need  for  the  development  of 
the  principles  underlying  a  constitution  for  Papua  and  New  Guinea. 
At  the  same  time  the  Council  urged  the  Administering  Authority  ''to 
remain  ahead  of  the  indigenous  people's  desire  for  material  and  po- 
litical progress,  to  afford  to  the  indigenous  population  an  increasing 
share  in  the  functions  of  administration"  and  urged  the  New  Guinean 
representatives  of  the  people  '*to  take  every  opportunity  to  prepare 
their  people  for  their  future  responsibilities." 
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The  Council  considered  that  the  next  step  in  constitutional  develop- 
ment was  to  bridge  the  gap  between  a  fully  representative  parliament 
and  fully  responsible  government  and  suggested  that  the  Select  Com- 
mittee undertake  this  as  one  of  its  principal  tasks.  In  the  area  of 
local  government  the  Council  called  for  the  extension  of  local  govern- 
ment councils  throughout  the  Territory  as  soon  as  possible. 

Economic  Advancement 

The  Council  noted  with  satisfaction  that  the  Australian  Govern- 
ment in  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  the  1962  Visiting 
Mission  had  arranged  for  the  World  Bank  to  carry  out  a  compre- 
hensive economic  survey  and  had  accepted  the  main  lines  of  the 
Bank's  recommendations.  Noting  that  the  Bank's  recommendations 
frequently  coincided  with  the  wishes  of  the  inhabitants,  the  Council 
suggested  that  the  Administering  Authority  should  draw  up  a  com- 
plete and  balanced  plan  for  economic  development  in  New  Guinea 
which  would  provide  direct  and  full  participation  by  the  indigenous 
people.  The  Council  noted  the  need  for  increased  investment  of 
foreign  capital  in  the  Territory's  economy  but  recommended  that  the 
House  of  Assembly  should  have  the  right  to  exercise  effective  control 
over  the  activities  of  foreign  companies.  It  considered  that  every- 
thing possible  should  be  done  to  insure  that  the  proper  proportion  of 
profits  made  by  foreign  capital  be  reinvested  in  the  Territory.  In 
promoting  economic  development,  the  Council  recommended,  as  a 
matter  of  urgency,  concentration  on  the  construction  of  more  and 
better  roads  suitable  for  all  types  of  vehicles  throughout  the  year. 

Along  with  agricultural  development,  the  Council  observed  that 
land  reform  was  essential  to  the  full  development  of  the  Territory's 
economic  potential. 

Social  and  Educational  Advancement 

In  social  and  educational  areas  the  Council  recognized  that  territo- 
rial legislation  already  forbade  racial  discrimination  and  called  upon 
the  Administering  Authority  to  take  immediate  steps  to  eliminate  any 
discriminatory  practices  which  might  exist  in  the  Territory. 

The  Council  commended  the  Administering  Authority  for  the  sig- 
nificant progress  made  in  the  field  of  public  health  and  expressed  the 
hope  that  further  opportunities  would  be  given  indigenous  persons  to 
study  medicine  at  the  university  level  to  enable  them  to  become  fully 
qualified  doctors. 

Noting  with  satisfaction  the  educational  efforts  of  the  Administering 
Authority,  the  Council  recommended  that  the  Administering  Author- 
ity continue  these  efforts  and  provide  further  facilities  for  vocational, 
secondary,  and  higher  education.  It  suggested  that  UNESCO  be 
asked  to  provide  teachers. 
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Timetable  for  Self-Government  or  Independence 

The  Council  concluded  its  examination  by  recommending  that  the 
Administering  Authority  reiterate  to  the  people  its  intention  that  New 
Guinea  and  Papua  would  eventually  achieve  self-government  or  inde- 
pendence as  an  entity.  It  suggested  the  adoption  of  a  flag  and  a 
national  anthem  for  the  Territory  as  a  whole. 

The  Council  noted  that  the  1965  Visiting  Mission  had  reported  that 
a  majority  of  the  indigenous  people  to  whom  it  had  spoken  had  said 
that  the  Territory  was  not  ready  for  self-government  or  independence. 
The  Council,  nevertheless,  urged  the  Administering  Authority,  with 
a  proper  sense  of  urgency  and  in  consultation  with  the  representatives 
of  the  people,  to  continue  to  implement  the  developmental  obligations 
contained  in  the  Charter,  the  Trusteeship  Agreement,  and  the  Coloni- 
alism Declaration,  bearing  in  mind  the  principles  enunciated  in  the 
General  Assembly's  resolution  of  December  15,  1960,  regarding  the 
cessation  of  reporting  requirements  on  trust  and  non-self-governing 
territories. 

Action  at  the  20th  General  Assembly 

After  considering  the  report  of  the  Trusteeship  Council  and  the 
November  1964  report  of  the  Committee  of  24  on  the  Trust  Territory 
of  New  Guinea  and  the  Australian  non-self-governing  Territory  of 
Papua,  the  Fourth  Committee  submitted  to  the  General  Assembly 
a  draft  resolution  on  New  Guinea  and  Papua  which  had  been  approved 
by  a  vote  of  61  to  0,  with  19  (U.S.)  abstentions.  The  draft  resolution 
reaffirmed  the  inalienable  right  of  the  people  to  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence; noted  that  the  Administering  Authority  had  not  yet 
taken  sufficient  steps  toward  the  full  implementation  of  the  Trustee- 
ship Agreement  and  the  Colonialism  Declaration;  caUed  upon  the 
Administering  Authority  to  report  to  the  Trusteeship  Council  at  its 
33d  session  and  to  the  Committee  of  24  on  the  implementation  of  the 
present  resolution;  and  requested  the  Trusteeship  Council  and  the 
Committee  of  24  to  report  to  the  General  Assembly  at  its  21st  session. 

The  General  Assembly  on  December  21  approved  the  resolution 
by  a  vote  of  86  to  0,  with  22  (U.S.)  abstentions. 

Trust  Territory  of  Nauru 

The  Trust  Territory  of  Nauru  is  a  small  island  in  the  Central 
Pacific  Ocean  near  the  Equator.  Its  population  in  1964  was  4,911, 
of  which  2,661  were  Nauruans,  835  Chinese,  392  Europeans,  and  1,023 
from  other  Pacific  Islands.  Australia  administers  the  Territory  on 
behalf  of  itself.  New  Zealand,  and  the  United  Kingdom. 

219-978—67  19 
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The  economy  of  Nauru  depends  on  rich  phosphate  deposits  found 
on  two-thirds  of  its  total  land  area  of  5,263  acres.  However,  at  the 
present  rate  of  extraction,  the  phosphate  deposits  will  be  exhausted 
in  less  than  30  years.  Thus  a  major  question  in  the  Trusteeship 
Council's  consideration  of  developments  relating  to  Nauru  has  been 
the  problem  of  relocating  the  Nauruan  people  in  an  area  where  their 
particular  skills  will  enable  them  to  continue  to  enjoy  their  present 
high  standard  of  living. 

Trusteeship  Council  Consideration 

The  1965  Visiting  Mission  was  in  Nauru  from  April  12  to  15.  Its 
report  and  the  report  of  the  Administering  Authority  were  considered 
by  the  Trusteeship  Council  at  the  32d  session. 

Report  of  the  Administering  Authority 

The  Australian  delegation  reported  to  the  Council  that  as  a  result 
of  conversations  in  June  1965  between  the  Administering  Authority 
and  the  Nauru  Local  Government  Council,  a  Legislative  Council 
and  an  Executive  Council  were  to  be  established  in  Nauru  on  January 
31,  1966.  The  talks  also  identified  areas  of  disagreement  and  made 
specific  provision  for  further  discussions  on  political  progress,  phos- 
phate rights,  and  the  operation  of  the  phosphate  industry.  The 
Nauruans  proposed  January  31,  1968,  as  a  target  date  for  indepen- 
dence, having  rejected  earlier  an  Australian  proposal  for  resettlement 
on  Curtis  Island  (off  the  coast  of  Australia)  with  Australian  citizenship. 

Trusteeship  Council  Report 

In  its  report  the  Trusteeship  Council  considered  that  the  question 
of  the  future  of  the  Nauruan  people  was  closely  bound  up  with  the 
search  for  an  alternative  homeland  and  that  the  idea  of  resettlement 
should  not  be  abandoned.  It  endorsed  the  proposal,  agreed  to  by  the 
two  parties,  that  they  actively  pursue  any  proposals  that  gave  promise 
of  enabling  the  Nauruan  people  to  resettle  on  a  basis  acceptable  to 
them  and  that  would  preserve  their  national  identity. 

The  Administering  Authority  had  reported  that  it  did  not  consider 
that  a  target  date  of  January  31,  1968,  for  independence  was  appro- 
priate at  this  time,  and  had  suggested  that,  after  2  or  3  years'  experi- 
ence of  the  workings  of  the  Legislative  and  Executive  Councils,  further 
discussions  regarding  political  progress  should  take  place.  While 
taking  note  of  the  position  of  the  Administering  Authority,  the  Council 
urged  the  Australian  Government,  in  accord  with  the  Nauruans'  right 
to  self-government  or  independence,  to  accede  to  the  desire  of  the 
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Nauruan  Representatives  for  further  discussions  on  independence  in 
1967. 

Recalling  the  conclusion  of  the  1965  Visiting  Mission  that  the 
Nauruan  leaders  were  now  fully  capable  of  conducting  their  own 
internal  affairs,  the  Council  welcomed,  and  considered  as  a  major 
step  in  the  political  development  of  Nauru,  the  decision  to  establish 
by  January  31,  1966,  a  Legislative  Council  and  an  Executive  Council. 

In  the  area  of  economic  development,  the  Council  noted  the  total 
dependence  of  Nauru  on  phosphates  and  expressed  the  hope  that 
differences  between  the  Nauruans  and  the  British  Phosphate  Com- 
missioners over  extraction  rights  and  rates  would  be  resolved. 

The  Trusteeship  Council  concluded  its  examination  of  Nauru  by 
noting  with  satisfaction  the  findings  of  the  1965  Visiting  Mission  that 
standards  of  living  in  Nauru  were  high  and  social,  medical,  and 
educational  conditions  were  excellent. 

General  Assembly  Action 

Having  examined  the  reports  of  the  Trusteeship  Council,  the 
1965  Visiting  Mission,  and  the  Committee  of  24,  the  Fourth  Com- 
mittee approved  a  draft  resolution  on  Nauru  by  a  vote  of  61  to  0, 
with   19    (U.S.)  abstentions. 

The  draft  resolution  reaffirmed  the  right  of  the  people  of  Nauru  to 
self-government  and  independence;  called  upon  the  Administering 
Authority  to  take  immediate  steps  to  implement  the  proposal  of  the 
representatives  of  the  Nauruan  people  in  establishing  a  Legislative 
Council  by  January  31,  1966;  requested  the  Administering  Authority 
to  fix  the  earliest  possible  date,  not  later  than  January  31,  1968,  for 
independence;  requested  that  immediate  steps  be  taken  by  the 
Administering  Authority  toward  restoring  the  island  of  Nauru  for 
habitation  by  the  Nauruan  people  as  a  sovereign  nation;  and  called 
upon  the  Administering  Authority  to  report  to  the  Trusteeship 
Council  at  its  33d  session  on  the  implementation  of  the  present 
resolution. 

The  General  Assembly  on  December  21  approved  the  resolution 
by  a  vote  of  84  to  0,  with  25  (U.S.)  abstentions. 

COMMITTEE  OF  24 

The  General  Assembly  in  1961  established  a  17-member  Special 
Committee  to  make  suggestions  and  recommendations  on  the  progress 
and  extent  of  implementation  of  the  1960  Colonialism  Declaration. 
Enlarged  to  24  members  in  1962,  this  Committee  in  1965  consisted  of 
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the  following  members:  Afghanistan  (appointed  December  1965), 
Australia,  Bulgaria,  Cambodia  (resigned  September  1965),  Chile, 
Denmark,  Ethiopia,  India,  Iran,  Iraq,  Italy,  Ivory  Coast,  Malagasy 
Republic,  Mah,  Poland,  Sierra  Leone,  Syiia,  Tanzania,  Tunisia, 
U.S.S.E,.,  United  Kingdom,  United  States,  Uruguay,  Venezuela, 
and  Yugoslavia. 

Procedural  Aspects 

The  Committee  of  24  met  in  two  sessions  in  1965  for  a  total  of  74 
plenary  meetings,  including  35  in  Africa.  Its  Working  Group  and 
Subcommittees  held  41  meetings.  The  first  session  was  from  April  6 
to  June  18  and  the  second  session  from  August  17  to  November  10. 

At  its  first  meeting  the  Committee  elected  Mr.  Huot  Sambath 
(Cambodia)  Second  Yice-Chairman  in  place  of  Mr.  Voeunsai  Sonn 
(Cambodia).  Mr.  Sori  Coulibaly  (]Mali)  continued  as  Chairman, 
Mr.  Carlos  Maria  Velazquez  (Uruguay)  as  First  Vice-Chairman  and 
Mr.  Natwar  Singh  (India)  as  Rapporteur. 

During  1965  the  Working  Group  which  makes  recommendations  on 
the  Committee's  program  held  nine  meetings  and  submitted  seven 
reports.  The  Subcommittee  on  Petitions,  charged  with  examining 
written  petitions  and  requests  for  oral  hearings,  held  15  meetings  and 
submitted  15  reports  to  the  Committee  of  24.  Of  the  three  Sub- 
committees established  in  1964  to  consider  the  various  dependent 
territories  on  a  geographic  basis.  Subcommittee  I  (Africa  and  Indian 
Ocean)  held  seven  meetings  and  submitted  a  report  on  the  implications 
of  the  activities  of  foreign  economic  and  other  interests  in  impeding 
the  implementation  of  the  Coloniahsm  Declaration  in  the  territories 
under  Portuguese  administration.  Subcommittee  II  (Pacific  Ocean) 
did  not  meet  during  1965  and  Subcommittee  III  (Caribbean)  held  but 
one  meeting.  The  Subcommittees  on  Southern  Rhodesia,  Aden,  and 
British  Guiana  aU  submitted  reports  to  the  Committee  of  24 

The  Committee  on  May  26,  in  adopting  the  18th  Report  of  its 
Working  Group,  decided  to  include  French  Somaliland  in  the  list  of 
territories  to  which  the  Colonialism  Declaration  applies. 

Later  in  the  year,  on  October  7,  its  chairman  drew  the  Coromittee's 
attention  to  a  letter  from  the  Cuban  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 
requesting  the  inclusion  of  the  question  of  Puerto  Rico  on  the  Com- 
mittee's agenda.  This  letter  was  circulated  as  a  Committee  docu- 
ment. The  U.S.  Representative,  Dwight  Dickinson,  protested  cir- 
culation as  not  wdthin  the  Committee's  competence  since  the  General 
Assembly  in  1953  had  decided  that  Puerto  Rico  was  self-governing. 
On  October  14  Ambassador  Eugenie  Anderson  again  protested  the 
circulation  of  the  letter  and  asked  that  no  reference  to  that  action 
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appear  in  the  Committee's  report  to  the  General  Assembly.  When 
the  chairman  denied  his  competence  to  delete  reference  to  the  latter 
in  the  Committee's  report,  Ambassador  Anderson  requested  that  the 
following  sentence  be  added : 

The  Representative  of  the  United  States  protested  circulation  of  the  letter  as 
irrelevant  to  the  work  of  this  Committee  since  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  have 
freely  and  effectively  exercised  self-determination  as  recognized  by  the  General 
Assembly  in  resolution  748  (VIII)  of  27  November  1953. 

Following  discussion  the  Committee  decided  to  include  the  following 
sentence : 

The  Representative  of  the  United  States  of  America,  referring  to  General 
Assembly  resolution  748  (VIII)  of  27  November  1953,  protested  the  circulation 
of  this  letter. 

The  Committee  decided,  in  order  to  facilitate  its  work  during  1966, 
to  request  funds  to  visit  dependent  territories  in  the  Atlantic,  Pacific, 
and  Indian  Ocean  areas,  as  well  as  to  hold  further  sessions  in  Africa. 

African  Trip 

The  Committee  of  24  was  authorized  by  the  General  Assembly  to 
meet  elsewhere  than  at  U.  N.  Headquarters  whenever  such  meetings 
would  assist  in  the  effective  discharge  of  its  functions.  In  1965  the 
Committee  accepted  invitations  from  Ethiopia,  Tanzania,  and  Zambia 
to  hold  meetings  in  their  respective  capitals,  Addis  Ababa,  Dar  es 
Salaam,  and  Lusaka.  Thirty-five  meetings  were  held  in  these  capitals 
between  May  25  and  June  18.  Uruguay,  however,  did  not  take  part 
in  the  trip.  The  Committee  heard  petitioners  and  considered  the 
situations  in  the  Portuguese  territories.  South- West  Africa,  Basuto- 
land,  Bechuanaland,  Swaziland,  and  Southern  Rhodesia. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  African  trip,  the  Committee  adopted,  in 
addition  to  individual  resolutions  on  the  territories  considered,  a 
general  resolution  concerning  the  implementation  of  the  1960  Coloni- 
alism Declaration  in  the  case  of  these  territories.  The  draft  resolution 
was  introduced  on  June  17,  the  day  before  the  Committee  was  to 
terminate  its  African  sessions,  and  was  sponsored  by  the  delegations 
of  Cambodia,  Ethiopia,  India,  Iran,  Iraq,  Ivory  Coast,  Malagasy 
Republic,  Mali,  Sierra  Leone,  Syria,  Tunisia,  Tanzania,  and  Yugo- 
slavia. 

The  alternate  U.S.  Representative  on  the  Committee  of  24  for  the 
African  trip,  Ambassador  Philip  Bonsai,  opposed  the  suggestion  that 
the  Committee  immediately  vote  on  the  draft  resolution.  He  noted 
that  the  U.S.  delegation  had  not  been  given  adequate  time  to  study 
it  or  to  receive  instructions  from  its  government  on  the  draft  resolu- 
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tion.  For  these  reasons,  he  said,  the  United  States  was  unable  to 
participate  in  discussion  of  the  draft  resolution  or  in  a  vote.  He  ex- 
plained that  the  United  States  had  no  objection  to  an  attempt  at 
the  proper  time  to  consider  the  overall  significance  of  the  Committee's 
African  experience,  but  believed  such  evaluation  should  be  deferred 
until  the  Committee  returned  to  New  York.  The  delegations  of 
Australia,  Chile,  Denmark,  Italy,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  Venezuela 
agreed  that  the  time  allowed  for  consideration  of  the  draft  resolution 
was  too  short  to  permit  them  to  receive  instructions  from  their  govern- 
ments and  likewise  announced  that  they  would  not  participate  in 
the  vote. 

The  draft  resolution  was  nevertheless  adopted  on  June  18  by 
a  vote  of  15  to  0,  with  0  abstentions.  The  resolution  stated  that  the 
Committee  of  24  was  profoundly  disappointed  and  disquieted  by  the 
persistent  refusal  of  Portugal,  South  Africa,  and  Southern  Rhodesia 
to  comply  with  relevant  U.N.  resolutions  and  was  shocked  by  the 
atrocities  and  violations  of  human  rights  committed  by  these  govern- 
ments; noted  the  seriousness  of  the  threats  of  military  and  economic 
reprisals  uttered  by  the  Governments  of  Portugal,  South  Africa, 
and  Southern  Rhodesia  against  neighboring  African  states;  and 
noted  with  concern  that,  according  to  petitioners,  efforts  were  being 
made  by  the  Government  of  South  Africa  looking  toward  the  installa- 
tion of  military  bases  in  South- West  Africa,  toward  the  production 
of  poisonous  gas,  and  toward  the  manufacture  of  atomic  weapons. 

The  resolution  recommended  that  the  General  Assembly  and  the 
Security  Council  take  positive  measures  as  laid  down  in  the  U.N. 
Charter  to  insure  respect  for  the  rights  of  the  African  populations  in 
the  region  and  their  rights  to  self-determination  and  independence  and 
to  put  an  end  to  the  dangerous  activities  of  the  Portuguese  and 
South  African  Governments  and  the  Southern  Rhodesian  regime; 
requested  all  states  to  publicize  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  24 
and  to  refuse  assistance  of  any  kind  to  Portugal,  South  Africa,  and 
Southern  Rhodesia  so  long  as  they  failed  to  renounce  the  pohcy  of 
colonial  domination  and  the  practice  of  apartheid;  and  drew  the 
attention  of  the  Commission  on  Human  Rights  to  the  evidence 
submitted  by  petitioners  respecting  the  violations  of  human  rights 
in  the  territories  under  Portuguese  administration,  in  South-West 
Africa,  and  in  Southern  Rhodesia. 

Territories  Considered  in  1965 

In  addition  to  the  territories  referred  to  in  its  June  18  resolution, 
which  will  be  treated  separately,  the  Committee  of  24  considered 
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the  following  territories  in  1965:  Aden,  British  Guiana,  and  the 
Cook  Islands. 

In  its  report  to  the  20th  General  Assembly  the  Committee  also 
resubmitted  the  reports  on  territories  that  it  had  considered  in  1964, 
which  the  19th  General  Assembly  had  not  considered  because  of  the 
article  19  controversy.  These  were  Fernando  P6o,  Rio  Muni, 
Spanish  Sahara,  Ifni,  Gibraltar,  Fiji,  Mauritius,  Seychelles,  St.  Helena, 
Nine  and  Tokelau  Islands,  American  Samoa,  Guam,  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  the  Trust  Territory  of  Nauru,  Papua 
and  the  Trust  Territory  of  New  Guinea,  Cocos  (Keeling)  Islands, 
Pitcairn  and  Solomon  Islands,  Brunei,  Hong  Kong,  Falkland  Islands 
(Malvinas),  Bermuda,  Bahamas,  Turks  and  Caicos  Islands,  Cayman 
Islands,  U.S.  Vkgin  Islands,  British  Virgin  Islands,  Antigua,  Do- 
minica, Grenada,  Montserrat,  St.  Kitts-Nevis-Anguilla,  St.  Lucia, 
St,  Vincent,  Barbados,  and  British  Honduras. 

Aden 

The  Committee  of  24  considered  the  question  of  Aden  from  April 
27  to  May  17,  1965.  The  Committee  had  before  it  a  report  on  the 
situation  in  Aden  submitted  by  its  Subcommittee  on  Aden. 

On  May  14,  1965,  Cambodia,  Ethiopia,  India,  Iran,  Iraq,  Mali, 
Sierra  Leone,  Syria,  Tanzania,  Tunisia,  and  Yugoslavia  proposed 
a  draft  resolution  on  Aden  expressing  the  Special  Committee's  deep 
concern  over  the  ''critical  and  explosive  situation"  which  was 
''threatening  peace  and  security  in  the  area"  and  which  arose  from 
"the  policies  pursued  by  the  Administering  Power  in  the  Territory." 
In  its  key  paragraphs,  the  draft  resolution  reaffirmed  the  right  of  the 
people  of  the  Territory  to  self-determination  and  independence  in 
accordance  with  the  Colonialism  Declaration;  deplored  the  "refusal" 
of  the  United  Kingdom  to  implement  the  most  recent  General  As- 
sembly resolution  on  Aden  and  the  recommendations  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  24;  urged  the  United  Kingdom  to  abolish  the  state  of 
emergency,  repeal  all  laws  restricting  public  freedoms,  cease  all 
repressive  actions  against  the  people  of  the  Territory,  release  all 
political  detainees,  and  aUow  the  return  of  political  exiles;  called  upon 
the  United  Kingdom  "to  convene  immediately  a  conference  of  repre- 
sentatives of  all  sectors  of  public  opinion  of  the  Territory,  with  a  view 
to  deciding  on  the  necessary  constitutional  measures  for  the  holding 
of  immediate  general  elections  on  the  basis  of  universal  adult  suffrage 
and  with  full  respect  for  fundamental  human  rights  and  freedoms,  to 
be  followed  by  the  establishment  of  representative  organs  and  gov- 
ernment for  the  whole  of  the  Territory  and  for  the  granting  of  imme- 
diate independence";  requested  the  Secretary-General  to  arrange  an 
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effective  United  Nations  presence  before  and  during  the  elections; 
reaffirmed  that  the  maintenance  of  the  miHtary  base  in  Aden  was 
''prejudicial  to  the  peace  and  security  of  the  region"  and  that  its 
removal  was  therefore  ''desirable";  and  drew  the  attention  of  the 
Security  Council  to  the  "grave  situation"  in  Aden. 

The  Committee  of  24  adopted  the  resolution  on  May  17  by  a  vote 
of  19  to  3  (U.S.),  with  2  abstentions. 

The  U.S.  Kepresentative  explained  to  the  Committee  of  24  that  the 
United  States  did  not  oppose  the  objectives  of  the  resolution  but  only 
the  means  proposed  for  implementing  those  objectives.  The  United 
States,  he  said,  had  observed  with  interest  the  evolution  of  the  situa- 
tion in  South  Arabia  and  took  satisfaction  in  the  progress  which  had 
been  made  toward  the  goal  upon  which  all  sides  agreed:  independence 
and  progress  of  the  people  of  the  area,  on  a  sound  democratic  basis 
with  the  recognition  of  human  rights.  He  noted  that  the  United 
Kingdom  had  earlier  announced  the  creation  of  a  commission  to  con- 
sider, after  consultation  with  the  governments  and  peoples  of  South 
Arabia,  the  constitutional  structure  appropriate  for  a  sovereign  inde- 
pendent South  Arabian  state  and  the  necessary  interim  constitutional 
measures  leading  to  its  introduction.  The  U.S.  Delegate  termed  the 
appointment  of  this  commission  "a  decidedly  forward  step  in  the 
effort  to  establish  a  single  independent  State  by  1968."  He  said  it 
was  unfortunate  that  the  resolution  just  adopted  by  the  Committee 
had  "failed  to  take  account  of  the  general  evolution  of  the  situation 
and  the  proposal  for  a  commission." 

At  the  20th  General  Assembly,  the  Fourth  Committee  discussed 
the  Aden  question  from  October  14  to  25,  1965. 

A  draft  resolution  on  Aden  was  introduced  in  the  Fourth  Committee 
on  November  2,  1965,  sponsored  by  45  African  and  Asian  states.  In 
its  key  operative  sections  the  resolution  was  similar  though  not 
identical  to  the  one  passed  by  the  Committee  of  24.  It  also  appealed 
to  all  states  "not  to  recognize  any  independence  which  is  not  based 
on  the  wishes  of  the  people  of  the  Territory  freely  expressed  through 
elections  held  under  universal  adult  suffrage";  recognized  the  legiti- 
macy of  Adeni  efforts  to  achieve  the  rights  laid  down  in  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations,  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights, 
and  the  Colonialism  Declaration;  termed  the  "immediate  and  com- 
plete" removal  of  the  U.K.  base  "essential";  and  appealed  to  all 
member  states  "to  render  all  possible  assistance  to  the  people  of  the 
Territory  in  their  efforts  to  attain  freedom  and  independence." 

The  U.S.  Representative,  Ambassador  Eugenie  Anderson,  stated 
on  November  3,  1965,  that  her  delegation  would  vote  against  the 
draft  resolution  on  Aden.  The  United  States,  she  explained,  con- 
sidered that  it  would  only  be  fail'  to  take  into  account  the  assurances 
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of  the  Administering  Power  and  to  recognize  that  efforts  to  reach  a 
solution  had  been  made.  Mrs.  Anderson  said  that  the  United  States 
also  believed  the  Committee  should  think  carefully  about  the  effect 
of  its  pronouncements  on  complex  issues  that  would  be  for  the  South 
Arabian  people  to  decide.  Nor  should  the  resolution  pass  over  in 
silence  the  question  of  terrorism  in  South  Arabia,  Mrs.  Anderson 
stated.  She  noted  that  public  order  and  safety  in  South  Arabia  had 
been  deteriorating  and  that  there  had  been  a  succession  of  acts  of 
terrorism  which  had  ''brought  personal  tragedy  and  an  inevitable 
slowdown  in  the  effort  to  estabHsh  the  institutions  necessary  for 
independence."  The  United  States  was  concerned,  she  said,  lest 
some  of  the  paragraphs  of  the  draft  resolution  might  be  construed  as 
U.N.  endorsement  of  violence,  which  would  not  be  consonant  with 
the  U.N.  Charter.  Her  delegation  was  also  concerned,  she  said,  by 
the  affirmation  in  the  preambular  section  of  the  draft  resolution  that 
the  situation  in  Aden  threatened  peace  and  security.  Mrs.  Anderson 
stated  that  her  delegation  did  not  consider  that  the  situation  con- 
stitu  bed  a  threat  to  international  peace  and  security  within  the  mean- 
ing of  chapter  VII  of  the  Charter. 

The  Fourth  Committee  adopted  the  resolution  on  November  3  by 
a  vote  of  83  to  11  (U.K.,  U.S.),  with  8  abstentions.  In  plenary,  on 
November  5,  the  resolution  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  90  to  11  (U.K., 
U.S.),  with  10  abstentions. 

Former  U.K.  High  Commission  Territories 

The  Committee  of  24  considered  the  situation  in  the  former  British 
High  Commission  Territories  (Basutoland,  Bechuanaland,  and  Swazi- 
land) at  seven  meetings  during  its  trip  to  Africa  in  May  and  June 
1965.  After  petitioners  from  the  territories  testified  regarding  the 
relationship  of  the  territories  to  South  Africa,  a  representative  of  the 
Organization  of  African  Unity  (OAU)  Coordinating  Committee  for 
the  Liberation  of  Africa  referred  to  a  resolution  passed  by  the  OAU 
Council  of  Ministers  at  its  third  ordinary  session  in  July  1964,  and 
urged  that  the  United  Nations  prepare  an  international  convention 
guaranteeing  the  territorial  integrity,  independence,  and  sovereignty 
of  the  territories  and  the  right  of  free  passage  without  molestation  or 
restraint. 

The  U.K.  Kepresentative  reviewed  the  constitutional  progress 
achieved  in  the  territories,  notmg  that  each  was  well  on  the  way  to 
independence,  and  categorically  rejected  any  implication  of  conspiracy, 
plot,  or  collusion  between  the  United  Kingdom  or  the  territories  and 
South  Africa  to  bring  about  some  form  of  political  union  or  subjection 
of  the  territories  to  South  Africa  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  their 
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inhabitants.  To  ask  the  United  Kingdom,  he  said,  to  bring  about  the 
economic  independence  of  the  territories  vis-a-vis  South  Africa  was 
like  asking  it  to  transfer  them  to  some  other  part  of  the  world.  The 
important  fact  was  that  economic  interdependence  need  not  and  did 
not  imply  political  subjugation. 

The  Ethiopian  Representative  summarized  the  impression  given 
by  many  of  the  petitioners  that  the  territories  shared  the  common 
misfortune  of  being  economically  and  politically  harassed  by  a  power- 
ful and  expansionist  neighbor  and  reminded  the  Committee  that 
vigilance  was  necessary  if  South  Africa  was  to  be  prevented  from 
swallowing  them  up.  He  proposed  that,  in  conjunction  with  a  U.N. 
guarantee  of  their  territorial  integrity,  a  crash  economic  program  be 
launched  on  behalf  of  the  three  territories.  On  June  16,  1965,  he 
introduced  a  draft  resolution  sponsored  by  13  Afro- Asian  members  of 
the  Committee.  In  its  operative  paragraphs  the  draft  resolution 
drew  the  attention  of  the  Security  Council  to  the  threat  to  the  ter- 
ritorial integrity  of  the  territories  posed  by  the  expansionist  policy 
of  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  South  Africa;  recommended 
that  the  General  Assembly  and  the  Security  Council  urgently  con- 
sider and  initiate  measures  necessary  to  insure  the  territorial  integrity 
of  the  territories  and  the  safeguarding  of  their  sovereignty;  and 
requested  the  Secretary- General,  pending  the  completion  of  the  study 
requested  in  paragraph  5  of  the  Committee's  resolution  of  November  2, 
1964  (see  below),  to  intensify,  in  cooperation  with  the  specialized 
agencies,  the  provision  of  economic,  financial,  and  technical  assistance 
commensurate  with  the  special  needs  of  the  territories. 

This  draft  resolution  was  adopted  on  June  17,  1965,  by  a  vote  of 
17  to  0,  with  6  (Australia,  Denmark,  Italy,  U.K.,  U.S.,  Venezuela) 
abstentions.  The  United  States  abstained  because  the  resolution 
failed  to  recognize  the  significant  constitutional  developments  that 
had  taken  place  in  the  territories,  all  of  which,  the  U.K.  Representative 
had  said,  woidd  be  in  a  position  to  obtain  independence  within  2  years. 

Report  of  the  Secretary-General 

Paragraph  5  of  the  Committee's  November  2,  1964,  resolution  on 
Basutoland,  Bechuanaland,  and  Swaziland  had  requested  the  Secre- 
tary-General, in  consultation  with  the  Administering  Power,  to  under- 
take a  study  of  the  ways  and  means  of  insuring  the  economic  inde- 
pendence of  these  territories  vis-a-vis  the  Republic  of  South  Africa  and 
to  submit  a  report  to  the  Special  Committee  and  the  General  Assembly. 
In  response  to  this  request,  a  three-man  team,  nominated  jointly  by 
the  Secretary- General  and  the  United  Kingdom,  visited  the  territories 
in  May  and  June  1965.  The  team,  under  the  chairmanship  of  M.  E. 
Chacko,  Director  of  the  Department  of  Trusteeship  and  Non-Self- 
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Governing  Territories  of  the  United  Nations  Staff,  submitted  its 
report  on  August  23,  1965,  to  the  United  Kingdom,  a  copy  being 
simultaneously  made  available  to  the  Secretary-General.  On  August 
25,  the  Secretary- General  forwarded  to  the  Committee  of  24  the  team's 
report  with  the  recommendation  that  the  Special  Committee  and  the 
General  Assembly  consider  the  establishment  of  a  fund  for  assistance 
to  the  territories  to  supplement  the  assistance  provided  by  the  Ad- 
ministering Power  and  U.N.  agencies.  Such  a  fund  would  be  made 
up  of  voluntary  contributions  by  member  states  and  would  be  admin- 
istered by  the  Secretary- General  in  close  consultation  with  the 
governments  of  the  three  territories  and  with  the  cooperation  and 
assistance  of  the  Special  Fund,  the  Technical  Assistance  Board,  the 
Economic  Commission  for  Africa,  and  the  Specialized  Agencies 
concerned. 

The  Secretary-General  also  expressed  his  intention  to  recommend 
at  an  appropriate  time  the  appointment  in  each  territory  of  a  Resident 
Representative  of  the  U.N.  Technical  Assistance  Board  to  coordinate 
U.N.  assistance  in  that  territory. 

The  Committee  of  24  considered  the  Secretary-General's  report  at 
four  meetings  in  September  1965.  In  the  general  debate  the  U.K. 
Representative  welcomed  the  move  to  invite  member  governments 
to  offer  economic  and  technical  assistance  to  supplement  the  assist- 
ance already  being  provided  by  the  United  Kingdom  and  U.N. 
agencies.  However,  he  declared  that  in  view  of  its  already  heavy 
bilateral  assistance  responsibility — $24  million  a  year  to  the  three 
territories  at  a  per  capita  rate  of  $14,  or  16  percent  higher  than  the 
average  $12  per  capita  overall  assistance  rate  for  all  U.K.  depend- 
encies— the  United  Kingdom  could  not  contribute  to  such  a  fund. 

The  U.S.  Representative  declared  that  the  Secretary-General's 
recommendation  required  much  additional  elaboration  before  it 
could  be  supported  by  his  delegation  and  proposed  that  the  Secretary- 
General  establish  a  working  group  of  the  interested  parties  to  pre- 
pare a  program  for  U.N.  assistance  to  the  territories  and  to  relate  it 
to  the  bilateral  aid  provided  by  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  need  for  a  more  detailed  program  was  denied  by  the  Ethiopian 
Representative  who  introduced  a  draft  resolution  urging  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  voluntary  fund  as  a  matter  of  urgency.  This  draft 
resolution,  which  was  ultimately  sponsored  by  Ethiopia,  India,  Iran, 
Iraq,  Ivory  Coast,  Malagasy  Republic,  Mali,  Sierra  Leone,  Syria, 
Tunisia,  Tanzania,  and  Yugoslavia,  was  adopted  on  September  20, 
1965. 

A  preambular  paragraph  which  "noted  with  grave  concern  the 
economic  and  social  situation"  in  the  territories  "after  several  decades 
of  colonial  rule"  was  voted  upon  separately  at  the  request  of  the  United 
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Kingdom  and  adopted  by  a  A'ote  of  IS  to  1  (U.K.),  ^vitli  2  (Australia, 
U.S.)  abstentions. 

At  the  request  of  the  U.S.  Representative  the  three  operative 
paragraphs  were  also  voted  upon  separately.  The  first,  which 
expressed  the  Committee's  satisfaction  to  the  Secretar\'-General  for 
his  efforts,  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  19  (U.K.,  U.S.)  to  0,  with  3 
(Bulgaria,  Poland,  U.S.S.R.)  abstentions.  The  second,  which 
endorsed  the  Secretary-General's  recommendations,  was  adopted  b}'  a 
vote  of  17  (U.K.)  to  0,  ^vilh.  5  (Austraha,  Bulgaria,  Poland,  U.S., 
U.S.S.K.)  abstentions.  And  the  third,  which  recommended  that  the 
General  Assembh-  take  appropriate  action  urgenth'  to  set  up  a  fund 
for  the  economic  development  of  the  territories  as  proposed  by  the 
Secret arj'-General,  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  15  to  0,  with  7  (Aus- 
traha, Bulgaria,  Denmark,  Poland,  U.K.,  U.S..  U.S.S.K.)  abstentions. 

The  resolution  as  a  whole  was  then  adopted  by  a  vote  of  IS  to  0, 
with  4  (Bulgaria,  Poland,  U.S.,  U.S.S.R.)  abstentions.  The  Soviet 
Representative  explained  that  his  delegation  had  abstained  because 
it  considered  that  such  a  fund  would  not  be  effective  until  the  terri- 
tories had  attained  pohtical  independence,  a  precondition  for  the 
attainment  of  economic  independence. 

20th  General  Assembly 

The  General  Assembly,  by  adopting  on  September  24,  1965,  the 
recommendations  of  its  General  (steering)  Committee,  allocated  to 
its  Fourth  (Trusteeship  and  X on-Self- Governing  Territories)  Com- 
mittee those  chapters  of  the  reports  of  the  Committee  of  24  relating 
to  specific  territories.  The  Fourth  Committee,  having  decided  on 
September  28,  1965,  to  consider  separately  the  chapters  of  the  reports 
on  the  former  High  Commission  Territories,  considered  Basutoland, 
Bechuanaland,  and  Swaziland  at  eight  meetings  in  October-Xovem- 
ber  1965. 

The  U.S.  Representative,  Ambassador  Eugenie  Anderson,  said  that 
in  the  view  of  her  government  multilateral  U.X".  assistance  should  be 
channeled  through  existing  U.X.  agencies  unless  exceptional  factors 
made  a  clear  and  compeUing  case  for  a  voluntary  fund.  Her  delega- 
tion did  not  believe  such  exceptional  factors  had  yet  been  shown  to 
exist  in  the  present  situation.  If,  however,  means  were  found  to 
coordinate  all  forms  of  U.X.  assistance  to  the  territories,  the  result 
would  be  a  comprehensive  program  to  which  any  country  could 
contribute  as  it  wished.  For  these  reasons  she  supported  a  British 
suggestion  that  the  question  of  the  establishment  of  a  voluntary  fund 
be  referred  to  the  Assembly's  Second  (Economic  and  Financial)  Com- 
mittee for  consideration. 
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This  suggestion,  however,  received  Uttle  support  in  the  Fourth 
Committee.  On  November  S  the  Representatives  of  Iran  and  Mali 
introduced  a  draft  resohition,  ultimately  sponsored  by  31  African  and 
Asian  states,  which  proved  to  be  an  amalgamation  of  the  two  resolu- 
tions adopted  by  the  Special  Committee. 

In  its  preambular  paragraphs  the  draft  resolution  noted  previous 
OAU  resolutions  that  the  United  Nations  should  guarantee  the  terri- 
torial integrity  of  Basutoland,  Bechuanaland,  and  Swaziland,  noted 
with  deep  concern  the  economic  and  social  situation  prevailing  in  the 
territories  and  their  imperative  and  urgent  need  for  U.N.  assistance, 
and  referred  to  the  grave  threat  to  the  territorial  integrity  and  eco- 
nomic stability  of  the  territories  constituted  by  the  policies  of  the 
South  African  Government. 

In  its  operative  paragraphs,  the  draft  resolution  referred  the  matter 
of  a  U.N.  guarantee  of  the  territorial  integrity  and  sovereignty  of  the 
territories  back  to  the  Committee  of  24  for  further  consideration  in 
cooperation  with  the  Secretary-General;  decided  to  establish  a  fund 
for  the  economic  development  of  the  territories  to  be  made  up  of 
voluntary  contributions  and  to  be  administered  by  the  Secretary- 
General;  expressed  the  conviction  that  efforts  to  provide  economic, 
financial,  and  technical  assistance  through  U.N.  programs  of  technical 
cooperation  and  the  Specialized  Agencies  should  continue  in  order  to 
remedy  the  deplorable  economic  and  social  situation  of  the  territories ; 
and  recommended  that  the  Secretary-General  appoint  Resident  Rep- 
resentatives in  the  three  territories  as  proposed  in  his  report. 

The  Committee  proceeded  to  vote  on  the  draft  resolution  on  No- 
vember 9,  1965.  The  paragraph  calling  for  the  establishment  of  the 
voluntaiy  fund,  which  was  voted  on  separately  at  the  request  of  the 
Swedish  Representative,  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  79  to  0,  with  12 
(Austria,  Belgium,  Canada,  Finland,  France,  Greece,  Japan,  Nether- 
lands, Norway,  Portugal,  Sweden,  U.S.)  abstentions.  The  resolution 
as  a  whole  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  84  to  1  (South  Africa),  with  6 
(Canada,  France,  Netherlands,  Portugal,  U.K.,  U.S.)  abstentions. 

The  General  Assembly  adopted  the  resolution  unchanged  on  De- 
cember 13,  1965,  by  a  vote  of  86  to  1  (South  Africa),  with  7  (U.S.) 
abstentions. 

British  Guiana 

The  Subcommittee  of  Good  Offices  on  British  Guiana  established 
by  the  Committee  of  24  in  1964  was  charged  with  visiting  British 
Guiana  and  with  taking  any  necessary  measures  for  the  implementa- 
tion of  General  Assembly  resolutions  concerning  this  territory. 

The  Subcommittee  was  unable  to  visit  British  Guiana,  nor  did  it 
receive  replies  to  letters  sent  to  the  leaders  of  the  two  major  political 
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parties  there  asking  for  their  proposals  on  the  implementation  of  the 
relevant  General  Assembly  resolutions.  In  these  circumstances  the 
Subcommittee  concluded  only  that  the  United  Nations  should  con- 
tinue its  efforts  to  insure  that  British  Guiana  achieve  independence 
without  delay  and  in  an  atmosphere  of  harmony,  peace,  and  unity 
and  recommended  that  the  Special  Committee  reaffirm  its  earlier 
resolution  requesting  its  Subcommittee  to  visit  British  Guiana. 

The  U.S.  and  U.K.  Representatives  reserved  the  positions  of  their 
delegations  with  regard  to  these  conclusions. 

A  resolution  on  British  Guiana,  which  had  been  approved  in  the 
Fourth  Committee  by  a  vote  of  80  to  9,  with  18  (U.S.)  abstentions 
on  December  10,  was  considered  in  plenary  on  December  16.  It 
recalled  earlier  resolutions,  noted  that  British  Guiana  would  achieve 
independence  on  May  26,  1966,  approved  the  report  of  the  Committee 
of  24,  and  requested  the  Administering  Power  not  to  take  any  action 
that  might  delay  the  independence  of  the  territory.  The  U.S.  Rep- 
resentative, CongTessman  Barratt  O'Hara,  explained  that  he  had 
abstained  because  the  United  States  did  not  approve  aU  the  conclu- 
sions and  recommendations.  Fiurther,  the  United  States  did  not 
believe  that  the  United  Kingdom  had  any  intention  of  delaying 
independence  as  was  implied  in  the  resolution. 

The  General  Assembly  adopted  the  draft  resolution  that  same  day 
by  a  vote  of  87  to  0,  with  19  (U.S.)  abstentions. 

Cook  Islands 

In  the  autumn  of  1964  both  the  Cook  Islands  Legislative  Assembly 
and  the  New  Zealand  Parliament  passed  a  Cook  Islands  Constitu- 
tional Act  providing  for  a  constitution  for  the  Cook  Islands  after 
they  achieved  internal  self-government  in  1965. 

The  New  Zealand  Government  in  February  1965  welcomed  the 
Committee  of  24  recommendation  (approved  by  the  General  Assem- 
bly on  February  18,  1965)  that  the  United  Nations  appoint  an  observer 
for  the  Cook  Islands  election  campaign  preceding  the  April  election 
and  for  the  debate  and  decision  in  May  upon  the  draft  constitution 
by  the  newly  elected  Cook  Islands  Legislative  Assembly.  The 
Special  U.N.  Representative  transmitted  to  the  Secretary-General 
on  June  30  his  report  on  the  conduct  of  the  elections  and  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Legislative  Assembly.  He  reported  that  the  elec- 
tions were  fair  and  honest  and  that  the  people  of  the  Cook  Islands 
had  exercised  their  rights.  Fiu-ther,  it  was  his  conclusion  that  the 
Legislative  Assembly  acted  freely  in  choosing  to  associate  with  New 
Zealand  rather  than  choosing  independence. 

The  Constitution  as  amended  by  the  new  Legislative  Assembly 
came  into  force  on  August  4. 
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The  Special  Committee  considered  the  Cook  Islands  at  meetings 
held  between  August  25  and  September  1.  The  Special  U.N.  Repre- 
sentative, New  Zealand's  U.N.  Representative,  and  the  Premier  of 
the  Cook  Islands  appeared  before  the  Committee. 

Several  delegations  questioned  the  new  status  of  the  Cook  Islands 
as  a  state  associated  with  New  Zealand  rather  than  as  a  fully  inde- 
pendent state.  Other  delegations  pointed  out  that  free  association 
was  one  of  the  possibilities  listed  in  relevant  General  Assembly  resolu- 
tions. Further,  the  people  of  the  Cook  Islands  had  the  right  at  any 
time  to  opt  for  complete  independence. 

The  U.S.  Delegate,  Mr.  Dickinson,  congratulated  the  Premier  of 
the  Cook  Islands,  and  through  him  the  people  of  the  Islands,  for 
having  achieved  self-government  in  association  with  New  Zealand. 
He  also  congratulated  New  Zealand  for  bringing  the  Cook  Islands  to 
self-government.  Finally,  he  thanked  the  U.N.  Representative  for 
his  diligence. 

The  Special  Committee  approved  a  resolution  in  which  the  Com- 
mittee expressed  its  appreciation  to  the  U.N.  Representative  for  his 
work  and  to  the  New  Zealand  Government  for  its  cooperation; 
thanked  the  Government  and  the  people  of  the  Cook  Islands;  took 
note  of  the  report  of  the  U.N.  Representative;  noted  the  statements 
made  by  the  Premier  of  the  Cook  Islands  and  the  Representative  of 
New  Zealand;  and  expressed  the  hope  that  the  General  Assembly 
would  recommend  that  the  United  Nations  assist  in  strengthening 
and  developing  the  economy  of  the  Islands. 

After  considerable  discussion  of  the  accession  of  the  Cook  Islands 
to  self-governing  status  in  free  association  with  New  Zealand,  the 
Fourth  Committee,  on  December  8,  1965,  by  a  vote  of  76  to  0,  with 
24  (U.S.)  abstentions,  adopted  a  draft  resolution  which  noted  that 
under  their  new  Constitution  the  people  of  the  Cook  Islands  now  had 
fuU  control  of  their  internal  affairs  and  had  reserved  their  right  to 
move  to  complete  independence;  considered  that  since  the  Cook 
Islands  had  thus  attained  full  internal  self-government,  the  trans- 
mission of  information  under  article  73  (e)  of  the  U.N.  Charter  was 
no  longer  necessary;  reaffirmed  the  responsibility  of  the  United 
Nations  to  assist  the  people  of  the  Cook  Islands  in  the  eventual 
achievement  of  full  independence  if  they  so  wished;  and  expressed 
the  hope  that  the  U.N.  Development  Program  and  the  Specialized 
Agencies  would  contribute  to  the  development  of  the  Cook  Islands. 

The  Fourth  Committee  rejected  by  a  vote  of  28  to  29,  with  43 
(U.S.)  abstentions,  a  Ghanaian  amendment  that  would  have  deleted 
reference  to  the  fact  that  the  Cook  Islanders  now  had  full  control  of 
their  internal  affairs  and  the  ability  to  alter  their  relationship  with 
New  Zealand  in  favor  of  independence  in  the  future. 
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The  General  Assembly  approved  the  draft  resolution  on  December 
16  by  a  vote  of  78  to  0,  \nth  29  (U.S.)  abstentions.  The  United 
States  abstained  because  it  could  not  agree  with  that  portion  of  the 
resolution  stating  that  the  General  Assembly  had  a  continuing  obliga- 
tion to  assist  the  people  of  the  Cook  Islands  to  achieve  independence. 

Territories  Not  Considered  Separately  in  1965 

After  reviemng  those  portions  of  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of 
24  dealing  with  territories  not  considered  separately  during  1965,  the 
Fourth  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly  approved  seven  draft 
resolutions — six  on  specific  territories  and  one  omnibus  resolution. 

Falkland  Islands  (Malvinas) 

By  a  vote  of  87  to  0,  \vith  13  (U.S.)  abstentions,  the  Fourth  Com- 
mittee on  November  18  adopted  a  draft  resolution  which  noted  the 
existence  of  a  dispute  between  the  Governments  of  Argentina  and  the 
United  Kingdom  concerning  sovereignty  over  the  Falkland  Islands 
(Malvinas)  and  invited  the  two  governments  to  enter  into  negotia- 
tions as  recommended  by  the  Committee  of  24  with  a  view  to  finding 
a  peaceful  solution  to  the  problem,  bearing  in  mind  the  provisions 
and  objectives  of  the  U.N.  Charter  and  the  Colonialism  Declaration, 
and  the  interests  of  the  peoples  of  the  Islands.  The  two  governments 
were  requested  to  report  to  the  Committee  of  24  and  the  General  As- 
sembly at  its  21st  session  on  the  results  of  the  negotiations. 

The  General  Assembly  adopted  the  draft  resolution  on  December  16 
by  a  vote  of  94  to  0,  with  14  (U.S.)  abstentions. 

Fiji 

On  November  26  the  Fourth  Committee  approved  by  a  vote  of 
80  to  3  (Australia,  U.K.,  U.S.),  with  12  abstentions,  a  draft  resolution 
on  Fiji  which  recalled  earlier  resolutions;  noted  ^\ith  regret  that  the 
Administering  Power  had  not  yet  taken  effective  measures  to  imple- 
ment General  Assembly  resolutions;  and  considered  that  the  con- 
templated constitutional  changes  would  foment  separatist  tendencies 
and  stand  in  the  way  of  political,  economic,  and  social  integration  of 
the  people  as  a  whole.  The  draft  resolution  then  approved  the  report 
of  the  Committee  of  24;  reaffirmed  the  right  of  the  people  of  Fiji 
to  freedom  and  independence;  invited  the  United  Kingdom  to  imple- 
ment immediately  the  relevant  General  Assembly  resolutions; 
requested  the  United  Kingdom  to  repeal  all  discriminatory  laws  and 
to  estabhsh  an  unqualified  system  of  democratic  representation 
based  on  the  principle  of  ''one  man,  one  vote";  further  requested 
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the  United  Kingdom  to  report  to  the  Special  Committee  and  to 
the  General  Assembly  on  implementation  of  the  present  resolution; 
and  decided  to  include  the  question  of  Fiji  on  the  provisional  agenda 
of  the  21st  session  of  the  General  Assembly. 

During  Fourth  Committee  consideration  of  this  draft  resolution 
Congressman  O'Hara,  speaking  for  the  United  States,  supported 
the  views  of  the  U.K.  Representative  that  the  draft  resolution 
seriously  misrepresented  the  purpose  of  the  1965  constitutional 
changes  in  Fiji.  As  the  U.K.  Representative  stated,  the  United 
Kingdom  was  working  toward  self-government  at  the  pace  desired 
by  the  people  of  Fiji.  Further,  implementation  of  the  principle  of 
''one  man,  one  vote"  would  only  intensify  racial  bitterness  and 
suspicions  among  the  three  racial  groups  in  Fiji.  It  was  the  in- 
tention of  the  United  Kingdom  to  help  the  communities  in  Fiji  to 
come  together.  To  implement  the  proposals  of  the  draft  resolution 
would  be  asking  for  political  revolution  on  racial  grounds. 

The  draft  resolution  was  adopted  in  plenary  on  December  16  by 
a  vote  of  90  to  3,  with  14  (U.S.)  abstentions. 

Mauritius 

By  a  vote  of  77  to  0,  with  17  (U.S.)  abstentions,  the  Fourth  Com- 
mittee on  November  26  sent  to  the  General  Assembly  a  draft  resolution 
which  regretted  that  the  Administering  Power  had  not  fully  imple- 
mented the  call  for  independence;  noted  with  deep  concern  any  step 
to  detach  certain  islands  from  the  territory  for  the  purpose  of  estab- 
lishing a  military  base;  invited  the  United  Kingdom  to  grant  inde- 
pendence to  Mauritius  immediately;  and  invited  the  Administering 
Power  to  take  no  action  which  would  dismember  the  territory  of 
Mauritius. 

The  resolution  was  adopted  in  plenary  on  December  16  by  a  vote  of 
89  to  0,  with  18  (U.S.)  abstentions.  The  United  States  abstained 
because  the  terms  of  the  resolution  seemed  unwarranted  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  Mauritius  would  probably  attain  independence  in  1966. 

Equatorial  Guinea  (Fernando  Poo  and  Rio  Muni) 

On  November  26,  1965,  the  Fourth  Committee  approved  by  a 
vote  of  90  (U.S.)  to  0,  with  3  abstentions,  a  draft  resolution  on  Equa- 
torial Guinea  which  requested  Spain  to  set  the  earliest  possible  date 
for  independence  of  the  territory  after  consulting  the  people  on  the 
basis  of  universal  suffrage  under  the  supervision  of  the  United  Nations. 

The  U.S.  Representative,  Congressman  Barratt  O'Hara,  said  that 
the  United  States  had  voted  for  the  resolution  with  certain  reserva- 
tions, because  it  did  not,  in  the  U.S.  view,  adequately  reflect  the 
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rapid  progress  being  made  toward  self-government  in  Equatorial 
Guinea  under  Spanish  administration.  Moreover,  in  voting  for  the 
resolution  the  United  States  did  not  intend  to  prejudge  the  result  of 
self-determination  in  the  territory.  In  a  free  exercise  of  that  right, 
the  U.S.  Representative  said,  the  result  could  be  independence,  free 
association  with  an  independent  state,  or  integration  with  an  inde- 
pendent state.  The  people  of  the  territory  must  make  the  choice 
themselves.  Further,  it  was  not  for  the  United  Nations  to  determine 
how  consultation  of  the  people  should  be  carried  out. 

The  General  Assembly  adopted  the  resolution  on  December  16 
by  a  vote  of  103  (U.S.)  to  0,  with  2  abstentions. 

Gibraltar 

On  December  7,  1965,  the  Fourth  Committee  approved  by  a  vote 
of  90  (U.S.)  to  0,  with  11  abstentions,  a  draft  resolution  which  in- 
vited the  Governments  of  Spain  and  the  United  Kingdom  to  begin 
talks  on  Gibraltar  without  delay,  and  to  inform  the  Committee  of 
24  and  the  General  Assembly  at  its  21st  session  of  the  results  of 
these  negotiations. 

The  draft  resolution  was  adopted  in  plenary  on  December  16  by  a 
vote  of  96  (U.S.)  to  0,  with  11  abstentions. 

Ifni  and  Spanish  Sahara 

On  December  10,  1965,  the  Fourth  Committee  approved  a  draft 
resolution  on  Ifni  and  Spanish  Sahara  which  urgently  requested 
Spain  to  take  immediately  all  measures  necessary  for  the  liberation  of 
the  territories  of  Spanish  Sahara  and  Ifni  from  colonial  domination^ 
and  to  enter  into  negotiations  with  the  contending  claimants  on  the 
problems  relating  to  sovereignty  presented  by  these  two  territories. 

In  a  separate  paragraph  vote  Spain  unsuccessfully  sought  deletion 
of  the  reference  to  disputes  over  sovereignty,  after  which  the  draft 
resolution  was  approved  by  a  vote  of  88  to  2,  with  4  (U.S.)  abstentions. 

In  plenary  another  attempt  to  have  this  reference  deleted  was 
rejected  by  a  vote  of  33  to  2,  with  69  (U.S.)  abstentions.  The 
resolution  as  a  whole  was  then  adopted  on  December  16  by  a  vote  of 
100  to  2  (Portugal,  Spain),  with  4  (France,  South  Africa,  U.K.,  U.S.) 
abstentions. 

Small  Territories 

On  December  16,  1965,  the  General  Assembly  considered  an  omni- 
bus resolution  concerning  the  smaller  territories  of  American  Samoa, 
Antigua,  Bahamas,  Barbados,  Bermuda,  British  Virgin  Islands, 
Cayman  Islands,  Cocos  (Keeling)  Islands,  Dominica,  Gilbert  and 
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EUice  Islands,  Grenada,  Guam,  Monserrat,  New  Hebrides,  Nine, 
Papua,  Pitcairn,  St.  Helena,  St.  Kitts-Nevis-Anguilla,  St.  Lucia, 
St.  Vincent,  Seychelles,  Solomon  Islands,  Tokelau  Islands,  Turks  and 
j    Caicos  Islands,  and  the  U.S.  Virgin  Islands. 

The  draft  resolution  that  had  been  adopted  by  the  Fourth  Com- 
mittee called  upon  the  administering  powers  to  implement  without 
delay  the  relevant  resolutions  of  the  General  Assembly;  requested 
that  U.N.  visiting  missions  be  permitted  to  visit  these  territories;  and 
reaffirmed  the  right  of  the  peoples  of  these  territories  to  decide  their 
constitutional  status  in  accordance  with  General  Assembly  resolutions. 
The  draft  resolution  also  stated  in  operative  paragraphs  that  the 
existence  or  establishment  of  miUtary  bases  constituted  an  obstacle 
to  the  freedom  and  independence  of  these  territories,  and  requested 
the  administering  powers  to  dismantle  existing  military  bases  and  to 
refrain  from  establishing  new  ones.  To  these  two  paragraphs,  the 
United  States  made  strong  objection. 

During  the  Fourth  Committee's  consideration  of  this  draft  resolu- 
tion, the  U.S.  Representative  noted  that  nothing  in  the  U.N.  Charter 
prohibited  the  establishment  of  military  bases  in  non-seh-governing 
territories.  The  maintenance  of  such  bases  was  a  sovereign  right  of 
nations  deriving  from  their  obligation  to  defend  their  territory  and 
their  nationals.  These  bases  safeguarded  the  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence of  the  territories  in  question.  When  the  need  for  such  bases 
ceased  to  exist,  the  United  States  would  gladly  devote  the  resources 
now  required  to  maintain  them  to  making  a  better  life  for  its  citizens. 
Until  then,  the  United  States  would  continue  to  insure  their  defense 
by  every  means,  including  the  maintenance  of  military  bases  in  terri- 
tories under  its  administration.  The  U.S.  Representative  said  that  if 
the  objectionable  paragraphs  were  rejected,  the  United  States  would 
be  pleased  to  vote  for  the  draft  resolution  as  a  whole. 

In  separate  votes,  the  Fourth  Committee  retained  the  paragraphs 
in  question  and  the  United  States  therefore  voted  against  the  draft 
resolution,  which  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  76  to  8  (U.S.),  with  14 
abstentions,  on  December  7,  1965. 

In  plenary,  on  December  16,  separate  votes  were  again  taken  on 
these  two  paragraphs.  The  Assembly  vote  on  the  paragraph  stating 
that  military  bases  were  an  obstacle  to  the  freedom  and  independence 
of  the  territories  concerned  was  48  to  33  (Australia,  Belgium,  Bolivia, 
Brazil,  Canada,  China,  Colombia,  Denmark,  France,  Greece, 
Guatemala,  Haiti,  Iceland,  Iran,  Ireland,  Italy,  Japan,  Luxembourg, 
Netherlands,  New  Zealand,  Norway,  Paraguay,  Peru,  Philippines, 
Portugal,  South  Africa,  Spain,  Sweden,  Thailand,  Turkey,  U.K., 
U.S.,  Uruguay),  with  24  (Argentina,  Austria,  Central  African  Repub- 
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lie,  Chile,  Congo  (Leopoldville),  Costa  Rica,  El  Salvador,  Finland, 
Gabon,  Honduras,  Israel,  Ivory  Coast,  Malagasy  Republic,  Malawi, 
Malaysia,  Maldive  Islands,  Mexico,  Nicaragua,  Niger,  Panama, 
Senegal,  Togo,  Upper  Volta,  Venezuela)  abstentions. 

The  President  of  the  General  Assembly  ruled  that  the  paragraph 
had  failed  of  adoption,  not  having  received  the  two-thirds  majority 
required  of  important  questions  involving  the  maintenance  of  inter- 
national peace  and  security  under  article  18  (2)  of  the  Charter. 
After  heated  discussion  the  President's  ruling  was  upheld  by  56  votes 
(U.S.)  to  30,  with  9  abstentions. 

The  vote  on  the  paragraph  calling  for  dismantling  of  military  bases 
and  refraining  from  establishing  new  ones  was  48  to  37  (Australia, 
Belgium,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Canada,  China,  Colombia,  Costa  Rica, 
Denmark,  El  Salvador,  France,  Greece,  Guatemala,  Haiti,  Honduras, 
Iceland,  Ireland,  Italy,  Japan,  Luxembourg,  Malagasy  Republic, 
Netherlands,  New  Zealand,  Nicaragua,  Norway,  Paraguay,  Peru, 
Philippines,  Portugal,  South  Africa,  Spain,  Sweden,  Thailand, 
Turkey,  U.K.,  U.S.,  Uruguay),  with  19  (Argentina,  Austria,  Central 
African  Republic,  Ceylon,  Chile,  Finland,  Gabon,  Iran,  Israel, 
Ivory  Coast,  Malaysia,  Maldive  Islands,  Mexico,  Niger,  Panama, 
Senegal,  Togo,  Upper  Volta,  Venezuela)  abstentions.  The  President 
ruled  that  the  paragraph  was  not  adopted,  having  failed  to  obtain 
the  required  two-thirds  majority. 

The  General  Assembly  then  adopted  the  amended  resolution  by  a 
vote  of  91  (U.S.)  to  0,  ^\dth  10  abstentions. 

The  U.S.  Representative  said  that  his  government  had  had  certain 
reservations  in  voting  for  the  resolution,  specifically  ^^'ith  regard  to 
references  to  earlier  resolutions  and  reports.  Moreover,  the  United 
States  considered  that  the  resolution  did  not  take  into  consideration 
the  particular  circumstances  in  some  of  these  small  territories  and 
did  not  recognize  recent  political  advances  and  constitutional  develop- 
ments. Finally,  the  U.S.  Representative  said,  the  request  to  ad- 
ministering powers  to  allow  visiting  missions  to  visit  their  territories 
failed  to  recognize  that  decisions  in  this  regard  were  the  sole 
responsibility  of  each  administering  power. 

Colonialisin  Resolution 

The  General  Assembly  on  September  24,  1965,  in  deciding  to 
include  an  item  on  its  agenda  entitled  "Implementation  of  the 
Declaration  on  the  Granting  of  Independence  to  Colonial  Coimtries 
and  Peoples,"  also  decided  that  while  all  chapters  of  both  the  1964 
and  1965  reports  of  the  Committee  of  24  relating  to  specific  territories 
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should  be  allocated  to  the  Fourth  Committee,  those  deaFing  with 
the  future  work  of  the  Committee  should  go  directly  to  plenary. 

On  December  17,  1965,  a  draft  resolution  concerning  the  work  of  the 
Committee  of  24  and  applying  to  all  colonial  territories  was  introduced 
in  the  General  Assembly  by  the  Representative  of  Mali,  w^ho  was  also 
the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  24.  The  resolution  noted  that  the 
continuation  of  colonial  rule  and  the  practice  of  apartheid  as  well  as  all 
forms  of  racial  discrimination  threatened  international  peace  and  secu- 
rity and  constituted  a  crime  against  humanity.  It  reaffirmed  past 
resolutions  on  colonialism;  approved  the  1965  report  of  the  Committee 
of  24;  approved  a  1966  program  for  the  Committee,  including  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  return  visit  by  the  Committee  of  24  to  Africa  and  the 
sending  of  visiting  groups  to  territories  in  the  Atlantic,  Pacific,  and 
Indian  Ocean  area;  requested  the  Committee  to  recommend  methods 
by  which  the  peoples  of  the  small  territories  could  exercise  their  right 
to  self-determination  and  independence;  called  upon  colonial  powers 
to  discontinue  the  violation  of  the  rights  of  colonial  peoples  through 
the  systematic  influx  of  foreign  immigrants  and  the  movement  of  the 
indigenous  inhabitants;  requested  the  Committee  to  recommend  a 
deadHne  for  the  accession  to  independence  of  each  territory ;  requested 
all  states  and  international  institutions  including  the  U.N.  Specialized 
Agencies  to  withhold  assistance  of  any  kind  to  the  Governments  of 
South  Africa  and  Portugal;  requested  colonial  powers  to  dismantle  the 
mifitary  bases  installed  in  colonial  territories  and  to  refrain  from 
establishing  new  ones;  and  requested  the  Committee  to  notify  the 
Security  Council  of  situations  that  threatened  international  peace  and 
security  and  to  make  appropriate  recommendations  to  the  Council. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  24,  in  presenting  the  draft  res- 
olution, requested  that  it  be  adopted  by  simple  majority  vote.  The 
U.S.  Representative,  Ambassador  Arthur  J.  Goldberg,  objected  to 
this  proposal  on  the  ground  that  the  resolution  made  recommendations 
with  respect  to  the  maintenance  of  international  peace  and  security 
and  thus  under  article  18  (2)  of  the  U.N.  Charter  was  an  important 
question  requiring  adoption  by  a  two-thirds  majority  of  the  Assembly. 
He  presented  a  motion  to  that  effect. 

He  noted  that,  of  course,  the  General  Assembly  could  decide 
whether  a  draft  resolution  did  in  fact  make  recommendations  on  inter- 
national peace  and  security.  This  the  Assembly  could  do  by  rejecting 
his  motion,  thus  deciding  that  the  draft  resolution  made  no  recom- 
mendation.   However,  he  said: 

I  do  not  see  how  the  contrary  argument  can  be  made.  ...  In  at  least  three 
paragraphs  of  the  draft  resolution  there  are  specific  provisions  that  clearly  come 
within  this  category  .  .  .  the  draft  resolution  finds  that  colonial  rule  and  Apartheid 
threaten  international  peace  and  security.    That  is  a  specific  finding,  designed  to 
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invoke  Chapter  Yll  of  the  Charter  and  the  authority  of  the  Security  Council  for 
the  maintenance  of  international  peace  and  security. 

.  .  ,  the  draft  resolution  calls  for  the  dismantling  of  military  bases  and  calls 
on  certain  states  to  refrain  from  establishing  new  ones  in  colonial  territories.  .  .  . 

Similarly,  the  Special  Committee  [is  requested]  to  notify  the  Security  Council 
of  situations  which  may  threaten  international  peace  and  security  and  to  make 
suggestions  which  might  assist  the  Council  in  considering  appropriate  measures — 
again  an  apparent  reference  to  Chapter  VII. 

Many  delegations  expressed  disagreement  with  the  U.S.  view, 
maintaining  that  the  resolution  made  no  recommendations  but 
merely  noted  that  certain  situations  threatened  international  peace 
and  security.  The  procedural  motion  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  24  that  the  draft  motion  be  adopted  by  a  simple  majority 
was  upheld  by  a  vote  of  59  (Afghanistan,  Albania,  Algeria,  Bulgaria, 
Burma,  Burundi,  Byelorussian  S.S.K.,  Central  African  Kepublic, 
Ceylon,  Chad,  Congo  (Brazzaville),  Cuba,  Cyprus,  Czechoslovakia, 
Ethiopia,  Gabon,  Ghana,  Greece,  Guinea,  Hungary,  India,  Iraq, 
Ivory  Coast,  Jamaica,  Jordan,  Kenya,  Kuwait,  Lebanon,  Liberia, 
Libya,  Malawi,  Mali,  Mauritania,  Mongolia,  Morocco,  Nepal,  Niger, 
Nigeria,  Pakistan,  Philippines,  Poland,  Romania,  Rwanda,  Saudi 
Arabia,  Senegal,  Sierra  Leone,  Singapore,  Somalia,  Sudan,  Syria,  Tu- 
nisia, Ukrainian  S.S.R.,  U.S.S.R.,  U.A.R.,  Tanzania,  Upper  Volta, 
Yemen,  Yugoslavia,  Zambia)  to  45  (Argentina,  Australia,  Austria, 
Belgium,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Canada,  Chile,  China,  Colombia,  Costa  Rica, 
Denmark,  Dominican  Republic,  Ecuador,  El  Salvador,  Finland, 
France,  Guatemala,  Honduras,  Iceland,  Iran,  Ireland,  Israel,  Italy, 
Japan,  Laos,  Luxembourg,  Mexico,  Netherlands,  New  Zealand, 
Nicaragua,  Norway,  Panama,  Paraguay,  Peru,  Portugal,  South 
Africa,  Spain,  Sweden,  Thailand,  Turkey,  U.K.,  U.S.,  Uruguay, 
Venezuela),  with  4  (Haiti,  Malagasy  Republic,  Malaysia,  Trinidad 
and  Tobago)  abstentions. 

Separate  votes  on  the  paragraphs  to  which  the  United  States  had 
objected  were  taken  in  plenary. 

The  preambular  paragraph  which  found  that  colonial  rule  and 
apartheid  threatened  international  peace  and  security  was  adopted 
by  63  to  16  (U.S.),  with  22  abstentions. 

The  operative  paragraph  calling  for  the  dismantling  of  mihtary 
bases  and  requesting  certain  states  to  refrain  from  establishing  new 
ones  in  colonial  territories  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  49  to  37  (U.S.), 
with  18  abstentions. 

The  operative  paragraph  requesting  the  Committee  of  24  to  notify 
the  Security  Council  of  situations  which  might  threaten  international 
peace  and  security  was  adopted  by  66  to  15  (U.S.),  with  24  abstentions. 

The  resolution  as  a  whole  was  adopted  on  December  20  by  a  vote  of 
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74  (Afghanistan,  Albania,  Algeria,  Argentina,  Bolivia,  Bulgaria, 
Burma,  Burundi,  Byelorussian  S.S.R.,  Cameroon,  Central  African 
Republic,  Chad,  Chile,  Colombia,  Congo  (Brazzaville),  Congo 
(Leopoldville),  Cuba,  Cyprus,  Czechoslovakia,  Ethiopia,  Gabon, 
Ghana,  Greece,  Guinea,  Haiti,  Hungary,  India,  Iran,  Iraq,  Israel, 
Ivory  Coast,  Jamaica,  Jordan,  Kenya,  Laos,  Lebanon,  Liberia,  Libya, 
Malagasy  Republic,  Malawi,  Malaysia,  Mali,  Mauritania,  Mexico, 
MongoUa,  Morocco,  Nepal,  Niger,  Nigeria,  Pakistan,  Peru,  Poland, 
Romania,  Rwanda,  Saudi  Arabia,  Senegal,  Sierra  Leone,  Singapore, 
Somalia,  Sudan,  Syria,  Thailand,  Tunisia,  Turkey,  Ukrainain  S.S.R., 
U.S.S.R.,  U.A.R.,  Tanzania,  Upper  Volta,  Uruguay,  Venezuela, 
Yemen,  Yugoslavia,  Zambia)  to  6  (Australia,  New  Zealand,  Portugal, 
South  Africa,  U.K.,  U.S.),  with  27  (Austria,  Belgium,  Brazil,  Canada, 
China,  Costa  Rica,  Denmark,  Dominican  Republic,  El  Salvador, 
Finland,  France,  Guatemala,  Honduras,  Iceland,  Ireland,  Italy,  Japan, 
Luxembourg,  Netherlands,  Nicaragua,  Norway,  Panama,  Paraguay, 
Philippines,  Spain,  Sweden,  Trinidad  and  Tobago)  abstentions. 

Ambassador  Goldberg  2  days  later  at  a  press  conference  said  that 
the  passage  of  the  resolution  by  a  simple  majority  vote  invahdated  the 
action.    He  stated: 

.  .  .  under  the  Charter,  Article  18  of  the  Charter,  when  questions  of  inter- 
national peace  and  security  are  involved  ...  a  two-thirds  vote  is  plainly  required. 
Where  action  is  taken  by  the  Assembly  in  derogation  of  that  requirement,  that 
action  is  a  complete  nullity.    It  is  null  and  void. 

I  regret  very  much  that  the  Assembly  disregarded  the  Charter  and  I  think 
that  everyone  will  have  to  reflect  upon  this  very  soberly  in  the  days  to  come. 

SOUTHERN  RHODESIA 

Committee  of  24  Consideration 

The  problem  of  insuring  self-determination  for  all  the  peoples  of 
Southern  Rhodesia  and  the  possibility  of  a  unilateral  declaration  of 
independence  by  Southern  Rhodesia  in  the  absence  of  any  opportunity 
for  such  self-determination  became  so  serious  a  problem  in  1965  that 
it  again  engaged  the  attention,  as  it  had  in  1963,  not  only  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  24  but  also  of  the  full  General  Assembly  and  the  Security 
Council. 

Following  announcement  by  Prime  Minister  Ian  Smith  on  March  30, 
1965,  that  general  elections  in  Southern  Rhodesia  would  be  held  on 
May  7,  the  Subcommittee  on  Southern  Rhodesia  of  the  Committee 
of  24  held  three  meetings  on  March  31,  and  April  2  and  5,  1965.  The 
Subcommittee  concluded  that  the  results  of  such  an  election  based 
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on  the  territory's  1961  constitution,  which  severely  circumscribed  the 
franchise  of  the  African  population,  could  not  reflect  the  aspirations 
of  the  African  majority  in  Southern  Rhodesia.  The  Subcommittee 
expressed  concern  that  a  government  elected  by  the  white  minority 
might  use  the  election  results  as  a  pretext  for  a  unilateral  declaration 
of  independence.  It  therefore  recommended  that  the  Special  Com- 
mittee consider  the  question  of  Southern  Rhodesia  as  a  matter  of 
urgency. 

When  the  Committee  of  24  convened  on  April  6,  the  U.K.  Repre- 
sentative reiterated  the  British  position  that  the  U.N.  General 
Assembly,  and  thus  the  Committee  of  24,  had  no  competence  to 
discuss  Southern  Rhodesia,  which  was  a  self-governing  territory,  not 
a  colony.  Nevertheless,  he  was  pleased  to  inform  the  Committee 
of  the  most  recent  negotiations  between  that  territory  and  the  United 
Kingdom  regarding  the  terms  upon  which  it  might  be  granted  in- 
dependence. He  stated  in  the  course  of  his  report  to  the  Committee 
that  the  decision  to  hold  elections  was  an  internal  matter  and  entirely 
within  the  competence  of  the  Rhodesian  Government  under  the 
Rhodesian  constitution. 

After  general  debate  on  the  gravity  of  the  situation  and  the  extent 
of  U.K.  responsibility  to  intervene  in  internal  Southern  Rhodesian 
aft'au's,  a  draft  resolution  was  submitted  by  Cambodia,  Ethiopia, 
India,  Iran,  Iraq,  Ivory  Coast,  Malagasy  Republic,  Mali,  Sierra 
Leone,  Syria,  Tanzania,  Timisia,  and  Yugoslavia,  which  called  upon 
the  United  Kingdom  to  cancel  the  scheduled  elections  to  the  Southern 
Rhodesian  Parliament,  to  release  all  political  prisoners,  to  repeal  all 
repressive  and  discriminator}'  legislation,  and  to  remove  all  restrictions 
on  African  pohtical  activity;  and  invited  the  United  Kingdom  to 
suspend  the  constitution  of  1961.  The  draft  resohition  also  caUed 
upon  all  states  to  abstain  from  providing  in  whatever  form  arms  and 
ammunition,  logistic  assistance,  and  economic  or  financial  aid  to  the 
minority  government  of  Southern  Rhodesia ;  and  drew  to  the  immedi- 
ate attention  of  the  Security  Council  the  grave  situation  there  in 
light  of  the  elections  announced  for  May  7,  1965. 

The  resolution  was  adopted  on  April  22,  1965,  by  a  roUcall  vote  of 
IS  to  0,  ^vith  4  (Atistralia,  Denmark,  Italy,  U.S.)  abstentions.  The 
United  Kingdom  did  not  participate  because  of  its  reservation  with 
respect  to  the  competence  of  the  Special  Committee  to  consider 
Southern  Rhodesia. 

The  U.S.  Representative  explained  that  the  United  States  abstained 
because  the  resolution  did  not  reflect  the  realities  of  the  relationship 
between  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Government  of  Southern 
Rhodesia.  The  recommendations  in  the  operative  paragraph  were 
unrealistic  and  could  be  misleading. 
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First  Security  Cotmcil  Consideration 

On  April  30,  1965,  the  Security  Council  convened  in  response  to  a 
letter  of  April  21  from  35  African  states  requesting  the  Council  to 
consider  the  deteriorating  situation  in  Southern  Rhodesia.  The  For- 
eign Ministers  of  Algeria  and  Senegal,  having  been  selected  by  the 
Organization  of  African  Unity  (OAU)  to  represent  its  case  against 
Southern  Rhodesia  in  the  Council,  were  invited  to  participate  without 
the  right  to  vote. 

In  their  opening  statements  the  two  representatives  of  the  OAU 
declared  the  problem  of  Southern  Rhodesia  was  a  threat  to  interna- 
tional peace  and  security  and  defined  the  necessary  action  as  that 
already  indicated  in  the  Committee  of  24  resolution  of  April  22; 
namely,  immediate  abrogation  of  the  Southern  Rhodesia  constitution 
of  1961,  cancellation  of  the  forthcoming  elections,  liberation  of  all 
political  prisoners  or  detainees,  and  the  convening  of  a  constitutional 
convention.  They  stated  that  if  the  United  Kingdom  did  not  take 
preventive  measures  it  would  be  considered  as  an  accomplice  in  the 
creation  of  the  situation  that  would  emerge  in  Southern  Rhodesia. 

The  U.K.  Representative  first  stated  his  government's  reservation 
regarding  the  Council's  competence  to  consider  the  Southern  Rho- 
desian  problem  on  the  basis  of  the  material  contained  in  the  April  21 
letter  from  the  35  African  states.  He  then  outlined  and  explained 
the  following  three  principles  underlying  the  policy  of  his  government 
toward  Southern  Rhodesia:  (1)  that  the  British  Government,  which 
alone  had  the  authority  to  grant  independence  to  Southern  Rhodesia, 
must  be  satisfied  that  any  basis  for  independence  was  acceptable  to 
the  people  of  the  country  as  a  whole;  (2)  that  a  way  forward  must 
be  sought  by  negotiation,  not  by  unconstitutional  or  illegal  action; 
and  (3)  that  no  one  must  be  left  in  any  doubt  of  the  true  constitu- 
tional position  or  of  the  political  and  economic  consequences  that 
would  flow  from  an  illegal  declaration  of  independence.  He  said  the 
United  Kingdom  did  not  seek  to  shirk  or  to  share  its  great  responsi- 
bility, but  that  it  had  the  right  to  expect  that  the  members  of  the 
Council  would  not  make  the  task  more  difficult  by  calling  for  uncon- 
stitutional action  which  his  government  would  not  take. 

After  extensive  debate,  the  Representative  of  the  Ivory  Coast  sub- 
mitted on  May  5  a  draft  resolution,  cosponsored  by  Jordan  and 
Malaysia.  The  operative  paragraphs  of  the  draft  requested  the 
United  Kingdom  not  to  accept,  and  to  take  all  necessary  action  to 
prevent,  a  unilateral  declaration  of  independence;  not  to  transfer 
under  any  circumstances  any  of  the  powers  or  attributes  of  sovereignty 
to  its  colony  of  Southern  Rhodesia  as  at  present  governed;  and  to 
enter  into  consultation  with  all  concerned  with  a  view  to  convening  a 
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conference  to  adopt  new  constitutional  provisions  acceptable  to  the 
majority  of  the  people  of  Southern  Rhodesia. 

The  So^det  Representative,  calUng  the  draft  resolution  very  weak, 
submitted  two  amendments  which  requested  the  United  Kingdom  to 
cancel  the  May  7  elections  and  to  grant  immediate  independence  to 
Southern  Rhodesia  under  a  democratic  system  of  government  in 
accordance  with  the  aspirations  of  the  majority  of  the  population. 
These  amendments  were  rejected  on  the  following  day  by  a  vote  of 
1  (U.S.S.R.)  to  2  (Netherlands,  U.K.),  with  8  abstentions.  The 
Ivory  Coast  draft  resolution  was  then  adopted  unchanged  by  a  vote 
of  7  to  0,  mth  4  (France,  U.S.S.R.,  U.K.,  U.S.)  abstentions. 

In  explanation  of  his  vote,  the  U.S.  Representative,  Ambassador 
Adlai  E.  Stevenson,  said  that  his  delegation  had  abstained  on  the 
draft  resolution  because  of  its  one-sided  caU  for  action  exclusively  by 
the  British  Government,  when  it  was  the  attitude  of  the  Government 
of  Southern  Rhodesia  that  was  the  most  critical  factor.  Nevertheless^ 
he  said,  the  United  States  had  always  adhered  to  the  principles  the 
resolution  embodied  and  he  hoped  that  the  Southern  Rhodesian 
Government  would  heed  it  and  be  guided  by  its  purposes.  He  stated 
that  the  United  States  would  not  recognize  a  unilateral  declaration  of 
independence. 

Further  Committee  of  24  Consideration 

The  Committee  of  24  began  its  African  toiu*  on  May  25,  1965,  in 
Lusaka,  Zambia,  mth  consideration  of  the  situation  in  Southern 
Rhodesia.  The  Committee  heard  petitioners  representing  the  two 
Rhodesian  African  nationalist  parties — -the  Zimbabwe  African  Na- 
tional Union  (ZANU)  and  the  Zimbabw^e  African  Peoples  Union 
(ZAPU) — and  the  Zimbabwe  African  Congress  of  Trade  Unions. 
At  the  suggestion  of  the  Tanzanian  Representative,  the  Committee 
addressed  an  appeal  to  the  United  Kingdom  to  intervene  with  the 
Government  of  Southern  Rhodesia  to  permit  Joshua  Nkomo  and  the 
Reverend  Ndabaningi  Sithole  (leaders  of  ZAPU  and  ZANU,  respec- 
tively, both  being  held  in  detention  camps  in  Southern  Rhodesia) 
to  appear  before  the  Committee. 

On  May  26  the  Committee  adopted  by  a  vote  of  20  to  0,  with  2 
(Australia,  U.S.)  abstentions  (U.K.  not  participating,  Uruguay 
absent),  a  resolution  sponsored  by  Cambodia,  Ethiopia,  India,  Iran^ 
Iraq,  Ivory  Coast,  Malagasy  RepubUc,  MaU,  Sierra  Leone,  Syria^ 
Tanzania,  Tunisia,  and  Yugoslavia.  The  resolution  requested  the 
United  Kingdom  to  use  aU  its  powers  and  prerogatives  to  obtain  the 
release  of  all  political  prisoners  in  Southern  Rhodesia  and  to  save 
the  hves  of  24  Africans  recently  sentenced  to  death  under  Southern 
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Khodesia's  Law  and  Order  (Maintenance)  Act  for  their  political 
activities. 

A  second  draft  resolution  introduced  by  the  same  sponsors  on  May 
28  expressed  regret  that  the  United  Kingdom  had  not  yet  responded 
to  the  May  25  appeal  requesting  the  release  of  Mr.  Nkomo  and  the 
Reverend  Mr.  Si  thole  and  other  political  prisoners;  requested  the 
United  Kingdom  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to  enable  a  subcommittee 
of  the  Committee  of  24  to  proceed  to  Southern  Rhodesia;  and  drew 
the  attention  of  the  Security  Council  to  the  extremely  serious  situation 
that  would  arise  if  the  authorities  in  Southern  Rhodesia  were  to 
execute  the  persons  then  sentenced  to  death  under  the  Law  and  Order 
(Maintenance)  Act. 

In  the  debate  on  this  resolution  the  U.K.  Representative  stated 
that  his  government  had  no  power  or  authority  to  implement  actions 
in  internal  affairs  such  as  those  requested  by  the  resolution;  it  would, 
however,  convey  a  report  of  the  Committee's  proceedings  on  these 
matters  to  the  Rhodesian  authorities.  The  second  draft  resolution 
was  adopted  the  same  day.  May  28,  by  a  vote  of  20  to  0,  mth  2 
(Australia,  U.S.)  abstentions.  The  United  Kingdom  did  not  par- 
ticipate in  the  vote,  and  Uruguay  was  absent. 

In  explanation  of  the  U.S.  vote  on  both  resolutions.  Ambassador 
Marietta  P.  Tree  said  that  her  delegation  agreed  entirely  with  the 
humanitarian  aims  of  the  resolution  and  shared  the  desire  to  see  rapid 
constitutional  progress  toward  the  goal  of  universal  adult  suffrage. 
Its  abstention  was  due  only  to  the  fact  that  the  resolutions,  in 
requesting  action  which  could  not  be  effected  Avithout  the  full  coopera- 
tion of  the  Southern  Rhodesian  Government,  did  not  reflect  realisti- 
cally the  U.K.  position.  She  said  the  United  States  was  deeply 
concerned  for  the  fate  of  the  persons  sentenced  to  death  in  Southern 
Rhodesia  and  she  wdshed  to  add  its  voice  to  the  appeal  for  clemency. 

General  Assembly  Resolutions 

On  September  24,  1965,  the  General  Assembly  included  on  its 
agenda  the  reports  of  the  Committee  of  24  and  allocated  to  the 
Fourth  Committee  the  chapters  of  those  reports  dealing  with  specific 
territories.  Southern  Rhodesia  was  considered  as  the  first  item  on 
the  agenda  of  the  Fourth  Committee.  Debate  began  on  October  5 
in  an  atmosphere  of  increasing  expectation  that  a  unilateral  declara- 
tion of  independence  by  Southern  Rhodesia  was  near  at  hand.  The 
U.K.  Representative  expressed  the  traditional  British  reservation 
regarding  the  competence  of  the  United  Nations  to  consider  Southern 
Rhodesia.  After  outlining  the  basic  principles  of  his  government's 
Rhodesian  poHcy  he  described  the  course  of  recent  negotiations 
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leading  up  to  the  talks  between  the  British  Prime  ]\Iinister  and  the 
Prime  Minister  of  Rhodesia  which  were  commencing  in  London  that 
same  day. 

In  the  debate  that  followed,  the  U.S.  Representative,  Ambassador 
Eugenie  Anderson,  said  that  her  government  supported  the  particular 
role  and  special  responsibility  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  seeking  by 
negotiation  and  peaceful  change  the  independence  of  Southern  Rho- 
desia on  the  basis  of  self-determination  of  all  its  people.  Since  her 
delegation  believed  that  the  Committee  shoidd  make  unmistakably 
clear  to  the  Southern  Rhodesian  Government  the  international  con- 
sequences of  a  unilateral  declaration  of  independence,  she  stated  that 
she  was  authorized  to  say  that  her  government  fully  recognized  the 
competence  of  the  U.K.  Government  in  the  matter,  and  fully  shared 
the  British  Prime  Minister's  analysis  of  the  grave  consequences  which 
would  flow  from  a  unilateral  declaration  of  independence.  Further- 
more, the  U.S.  Government  would  not  recognize  any  regime  in  South- 
ern Rhodesia  purporting  to  emerge  from  an  illegal,  unilateral  declara- 
tion of  independence,  and  would  take  the  necessary  concrete  measiu^es 
in  concert  ^^*ith  other  governments  in  support  of  that  policy. 

First  Resolution 

On  October  11  the  U.K.  Representative  read  a  statement  issued 
by  his  government  explaining  why  the  London  discussions  between 
the  British  and  Rhodesian  Prime  Ministers  had  broken  down  on 
October  8.  This  was  followed  by  Guinea's  submission,  on  behalf  of 
39  other  cosponsors,  of  a  draft  resolution  which,  although  oiAj  an 
interim  measiu^e,  the}'  felt  was  lu'gently  required  as  a  warning  to  the 
Southern  Rhodesian  Government  against  a  unilateral  declaration  of 
independence.  The  Fourth  Committee  agreed  to  adjotum  its  general 
debate  in  order  to  vote  on  this  resolution. 

The  draft  resoltition  condemned  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
Southern  Rhodesian  authorities  to  seize  independence  by  illegal 
means:  called  upon  the  L^nited  Kingdom  not  to  accept,  and  to  take 
all  possible  meastires  to  prevent,  such  a  declaration  of  independence; 
and  also  called  on  the  L'nited  Kingdom  to  take  all  necessary  steps  to 
put  an  immediate  end  to  the  rebellion,  should  the  Southern  Rhodesian 
authorities  nevertheless  declare  their  independence. 

The  resolution  was  adopted  in  Committee  b}^  a  vote  of  95  to  2 
(Portugal,  South  Africa),  with  1  (France)  abstention.  A  report  of 
the  Committee's  action  was  immediately  sent  to  the  General  Assembly 
where,  on  the  folloA\ing  day,  October  12,  the  resolution  was  adopted 
by  a  vote  of  107  (L'.S.)  to  2,  ^\ith  1  abstention. 
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Second  Resolution 

The  Fourth  Committee  resumed  its  consideration  of  Southern 
Rhodesia  on  October  26,  1965.  The  next  day  the  Algerian,  Sene- 
galese, and  Indian  Representatives  introduced  a  draft  resolution 
sponsored  by  the  follo^^ing  members:  Afghanistan,  Algeria,  Burma, 
Burundi,  Cameroon,  Central  xifrican  Republic,  Ceylon,  Chad,  Congo 
(Brazzaville),  Congo  (Leopold ville),  Cyprus,  Dahomey,  Ethiopia, 
Gabon,  Ghana,  Guinea,  India,  Iran,  Israel,  Ivory  Coast,  Jordan, 
Kenya,  Kuwait,  Lebanon,  Liberia,  Libya,  Malagasy  Republic, 
Malawi,  Malaysia,  Mali,  Mauritania,  Mongolia,  Morocco,  Nepal, 
Niger,  Nigeria,  Pakistan,  Philippines,  Rwanda,  Saudi  Arabia,  Senegal, 
Sierra  Leone,  Somalia,  Sudan,  Syria,  Thailand,  Togo,  Trinidad  and 
Tobago,  Tunisia,  Uganda,  United  Arab  Republic,  Tanzania,  Upper 
Volta,  Yemen,  Yugoslavia,  and  Zambia. 

This  draft  was  much  stronger  than  the  resolution  adopted  earlier. 
It  noted  in  its  preamble  that  the  United  Kingdom  as  administering 
power  had  not  implemented  the  previous  U.N.  resolutions  on  the 
situation  in  Southern  Rhodesia.  In  its  key  operative  paragraphs  it 
solemnly  warned  the  authorities  in  Southern  Rhodesia  and  the 
United  Kingdom,  as  the  administering  power,  that  the  United  Nations 
would  oppose  any  declaration  of  independence  not  based  upon  imi- 
versal  adult  suffrage;  called  upon  aU  states  to  refrain  from  rendering 
any  assistance  to  the  minority  regime  in  Southern  Rhodesia;  requested 
that  the  United  Kingdom  as  administering  power  in  Southern  Rho- 
desia unilaterally  repeal  all  repressive  and  discriminatory  legislation, 
remove  all  restrictions  on  African  political  activity,  release  all  political 
prisoners  and  restrictees,  suspend  the  Rhodesian  constitution  of  1961, 
and  call  a  constitutional  conference  to  make  new  constitutional 
arrangements.  The  resolution  further  called  upon  the  United  King- 
dom to  employ  all  necessar}^  measures,  including  military  force,  to 
carry  out  these  actions,  and  drew  the  attention  of  the  Security  Council 
to  the  explosive  situation  in  Southern  Rhodesia  which  threatened 
international  peace  and  security. 

The  Irish  Representative  stated  that  his  delegation  could  not  accept 
portions  of  the  resolution,  particularly  the  references  to  the  use  of 
military  force  and  to  the  threat  of  international  peace  and  security. 
Calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  renewed  and  delicate  negotiations 
between  the  British  and  Rhodesian  Prime  Ministers  were  taking  place 
at  that  time  in  Salisbury,  he  urged  that  the  Committee  delay  action 
on  the  resolution.  This  position  was  endorsed  by  many  other  Western 
representatives.  The  U.K.  Representative  urged  the  sponsors  not  to 
press  for  adoption  of  a  resolution  that,  since  it  was  unacceptable  to  so 
many  delegations,  would  destroy  the  moral  force  of  the  General 
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Assembly's  earlier  resolution  which  had  been  adopted  with  near 
unanimity. 

When  the  sponsors  chose  to  proceed  with  their  draft  resolution, 
the  Mexican  and  Costa  Kican  Representatives  introduced  amendments 
to  modify  the  elements  to  which  many  delegations  had  expressed 
objections.  The  Costa  Rican  amendment  sought  to  amend  the  word- 
ing of  the  paragraph  that  solemnly  warned  the  present  authorities  in 
Southern  Rhodesia  and  the  United  Kiagdom  to  read:  ^'Solemnly  warns 
the  present  authorities  in  Southern  Rhodesia  and  informs  the  United 
Kingdom  .  .  .  "  a  change  which  the  Costa  Rican  Representative 
explained  would  avoid  placing  the  entities  involved  on  equal  footing. 

There  were  three  Mexican  amendments.  The  first  sought  to 
recognize  limitations  on  the  ability  of  the  United  Kiagdom  to  interfere 
with  internal  self-government  in  Southern  Rhodesia  by  noting  in  the 
preamble  that  the  administering  power  had  not  yet  ''been  able"  to 
implement  previous  resolutions  on  Southern  Rhodesia.  The  second, 
which  was  substantially  identical  with  the  Costa  Rican  amendment, 
would  have  limited  the  Assembly  to  informing  the  United  Kingdom, 
rather  than  solemnly  warning  it,  that  the  United  Nations  would 
oppose  a  declaration  of  independence  by  a  white  minority  government. 
The  third  called  for  the  deletion  of  the  reference  to  use  of  miUtary 
force  from  the  operative  paragraph  which  called  upon  the  United 
Kingdom  to  employ  all  necessary  measures  to  carry  out  the  purpose 
of  the  resolution. 

The  debate  contiuued  for  several  days  duriag  which  the  Ministerial 
talks  in  Sahsbury  ended  inconclusively.  On  November  1,  the  U.K. 
Representative  informed  the  Committee  of  the  substance  of  the 
British  Prime  Minister's  statement  in  the  House  of  Commons  that 
day,  and  referred  to  the  proposal  for  a  Royal  Commission  to  contiaue 
pursuing  negotiations  with  the  Southern  Rhodesian  Government. 
He  concluded  that  it  would  be  wrong  for  the  Committee  to  adopt  the 
proposed  draft  resolution  while  such  negotiations  were  in  progress. 

The  U.S.  Representative,  Ambassador  James  M.  Nabrit,  Jr., 
hke^^ise  urged  against  adoption  of  a  resolution  at  that  time.  He 
stated,  moreover,  that  the  United  States  could  not  agree  to  request 
the  United  Kingdom  to  employ  mihtary  force.  Although  the  situ- 
ation in  Southern  Rhodesia  was  alarming,  his  delegation  did  not 
consider  it  to  be  a  threat  to  international  peace  and  security.  For 
these  reasons  his  delegation  would  be  unable  to  vote  in  favor  of  the 
draft  resolution  unless  the  Mexican  amendment  to  delete  the  reference 
to  mihtary  force  was  adopted. 

In  the  voting  that  followed,  the  Costa  Rican  amendment  was 
rejected  by  a  vote  of  32  (U.S.)  to  66,  with  5  abstentions.    The  second 
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Mexican  amendment  was  not  put  to  the  vote  after  a  ruling  by  the 
Chair  that  it  was  identical  with  the  Costa  Rican  amendment. 

The  Mexican  amendment  concerning  the  preamble  was  rejected 
by  a  vote  of  23  (U.S.)  to  66,  with  14  abstentions.  The  third  Mexican 
amendment  to  delete  reference  to  the  use  of  mihtary  force  was  re- 
jected by  a  vote  of  31  (U.S.)  to  66,  with  5  abstentions. 

The  draft  resolution  as  a  whole  was  then  adopted  by  a  vote  of 
79  to  8  (Austraha,  Belgium,  Canada,  Netherlands,  New  Zealand, 
Portugal,  South  Africa,  U.S.),  with  17  (Austria,  Brazil,  Costa  Rica, 
Denmark,  Ecuador,  El  Salvador,  Finland,  France,  Guatemala,  Hon- 
duras, Ireland,  Italy,  Mexico,  Norway,  Panama,  Spain,  Sweden) 
abstentions.  The  United  Kingdom  did  not  participate  in  any  of 
these  votes  in  view  of  its  reservation  on  the  competence  of  the  United 
Nations  to  concern  itself  with  Southern  Rhodesian  affairs. 

The  General  Assembly  considered  the  Fourth  Committee's  second 
report  on  Southern  Rhodesia  on  November  5.  The  Costa  Rican 
Representative  expressed  the  reservations  of  many  of  the  Latin 
American  delegations  on  three  of  the  operative  paragraphs  of  the 
draft  resolution.  He  found  the  paragraph  that  appealed  to  aU  states 
to  use  all  their  powers  against  a  unilateral  declaration  of  independ- 
ence dangerous,  and  preferred  that  the  resolution  should  request 
such  action  only  of  states  that  were  members  of  the  United  Nations 
and  subject  to  its  control.  In  addition,  he  expressed  objection  to 
the  paragraphs  that  called  upon  the  United  Kingdom  to  use  force 
and  that  characterized  the  Southern  Rhodesian  situation  as  a  "threat 
to  international  peace  and  security."  He  asked  the  General  Assem- 
bly to  vote  separately  on  these  three  paragraphs. 

The  Mexican  Representative  requested  a  separate  vote  on  the 
three  words  ''including  military  force." 

The  U.S.  Representative,  Ambassador  Eugenie  Anderson,  expressed 
her  delegation's  regret  that  the  resolution  before  the  plenary  would 
neither  command  the  near  unanimity  of  the  Assembly's  previous 
resolution,  nor  achieve  the  intended  purpose  of  contributing  to  a 
solution  of  the  difficult  problem  facing  the  Assembly.  She  declared 
that  the  two  paragraphs  referring  to  the  use  of  military  force  and  to 
the  threat  to  international  peace  and  security  were  completely  unac- 
ceptable to  her  delegation.  Despite  the  fact,  therefore,  that  it  was 
at  one  with  the  sponsors  in  seeking  justice,  self-determination,  and 
independence  for  aU  the  people  of  Southern  Rhodesia,  the  U.S.  del- 
egation would  have  to  oppose  adoption  of  the  resolution. 

The  operative  paragraph  appealing  to  ''all  states"  to  oppose  a 
unilateral  declaration  of  independence  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of 
82  (U.S.)  to  3,  with  17  abstentions.    By  a  vote  of  68  to  34  (U.S.), 
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with  4  abstentions,  the  words  ''in chiding  mihtary  force"  were  retained 
in  the  operative  paragraph  which  called  on  the  United  Kingdom 
to  prevent  illegal  action  by  the  Southern  Ehodesian  Government. 
The  paragraph  itself  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  72  to  25  (U.S.),  with 
10  abstentions.  The  operative  paragraph  characterizing  the  Southern 
Rhodesian  situation  as  a  threat  to  international  peace  and  security 
was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  76  to  14  (U.S.),  with  14  abstentions. 

The  resolution  as  a  whole  was  then  adopted  by  a  rollcall  vote  of 
82  to  9  (Australia,  Belgium,  Canada,  Luxembourg,  Netherlands, 
New  Zealand,  Portugal,  South  Africa,  U.S.),  with  18  (Austria,  Brazil, 
Costa  Rica,  Denmark,  Ecuador,  El  Salvador,  Finland,  France, 
Guatemala,  Honduras,  Iceland,  Ireland,  Italy,  Mexico,  Norway, 
Panama,  Spain,  Sweden)  abstentions.  The  United  Kingdom  again 
did  not  participate  in  the  voting. 

Third  Resolution 

On  November  11  the  Rhodesian  Prime  Minister's  unilateral  declara- 
tion of  independence  was  reported  to  the  morning  session  of  the 
Fourth  Committee  by  the  U.K.  Representative,  who  stated  that  his 
delegation  had  requested  an  urgent  meeting  of  the  Security  Council. 
Calling  attention  to  article  12  of  the  U.N.  Charter  which  prohibits 
the  General  Assembly  from  making  recommendations  on  matters  of 
which  the  Security  Council  is  seized,  he  urged  the  Committee  to 
aw^ait  the  outcome  of  the  debate  in  the  Security  Council  instead  of 
deciding  to  resume  immediately  consideration  of  Southern  Rhodesia 
as  the  African  representatives  proposed. 

The  Committee  decided,  however,  to  proceed  with  consideration 
of  Southern  Rhodesia  that  afternoon.  The  Algerian  Representative 
introduced  a  short  draft  resolution  which  condemned  the  unilateral 
declaration  of  independence  by  the  racialist  minority  in  Southern 
Rhodesia;  invited  the  United  Kingdom  to  implement  immediately 
the  relevant  resolutions  adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  and  the 
Security  Council  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  the  rebellion;  and  recom- 
mended that  the  Security  Council  consider  the  situation  as  a  matter  of 
urgency. 

After  several  representatives,  including  the  U.S.  Representative, 
made  clear  that  their  votes  in  favor  did  not  affect  the  reservations 
their  delegations  had  expressed  about  portions  of  previous  resolutions 
cited  in  the  Algerian  draft  resolution,  the  Committee  adopted  the 
latter  almost  unanimously  by  a  vote  of  102  (U.S.)  to  2  (Portugal, 
South  Africa),  with  1  (France)  abstention. 

The  President  of  the  General  Assembly  reconvened  the  Assembly  late 
that  afternoon  to  receive  the  report  of  the  Fourth  Committee,  which 
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was  presented  orally  because  of  its  urgency.  The  Representatives  of 
Algeria  and  Ethiopia  immediately  urged  adoption  of  the  draft  reso- 
lution. The  U.K.  Representative  explained  that  his  delegation  would 
not  participate  since  the  Security  Council  would  shortly  consider 
the  Southern  Rhodesia  situation.  The  U.S.  Representative  explained 
that  his  delegation  would  vote  for  the  resolution,  but  made  clear  that 
the  United  States  maintained  and  reaffirmed  its  important  reservations 
concerning  some  parts  of  previously  adopted  resolutions  referred  to 
in  the  draft  resolution  at  hand.  The  French  Representative  explained 
that  for  the  same  reason  his  delegation  felt  compelled  to  abstain. 
The  General  Assembly  adopted  the  resolution  by  a  vote  of  104 
(U.S.)  to  2  (Portugal,  South  Africa),  with  1  (France)  abstention. 

Second  Security  Council  Consideration 

On  November  11  the  U.K.  Representative  requested  the  Security 
Council  to  consider  the  situation  in  Southern  Rhodesia  brought 
about  by  the  unilateral  declaration  of  independence  of  the  Smith 
government.  The  same  day,  57  African  and  Asian  states  made 
similar  requests.  On  the  basis  of  informal  consultations  with  mem- 
bers of  the  Council,  the  Council  President  for  that  month,  Mr. 
Ortiz-Sanz  of  Bolivia,  convened  the  Security  Council  on  the  morning 
of  November  12.  In  response  to  their  requests,  the  Representa- 
tives of  Algeria,  India,  Pakistan,  Ghana,  Zambia,  Sierra  Leone, 
Senegal,  Mali,  Tanzania,  Nigeria,  and  later  of  Guinea,  Ethiopia, 
Mauritania,  The  Gambia,  Jamaica,  Somalia,  and  the  Sudan  were 
invited  to  participate  without  the  right  of  vote. 

The  first  speaker  was  Michael  Stewart,  the  British  Foreign 
Secretary,  who  stated  that  the  United  Kingdom  had  requested  an 
immediate  Council  session,  first,  because  an  attempt  to  establish  in 
Africa  an  illegal  regime  based  on  minority  rule  was  a  matter  of 
world  concern,  and  second,  in  order  to  ask  for  active  support  of  the 
measures  that  the  United  Kingdom  was  about  to  take.  He  said  his 
government  did  not  believe  the  use  of  force  could  solve  this  problem. 
He  understood  the  feelings  of  those  who  were  asking  for  such  action, 
but  it  was  one  thing  to  start  the  use  of  force,  it  was  another  to  predict 
or  contain  its  extent.  For  that  reason  his  government  had  decided 
to  take  measures  short  of  force.  Mr.  Stewart  announced  a  series 
of  such  measures  being  taken  by  the  United  Kingdom  and  invited 
other  U.N.  members  to  take  action  appropriate  under  their  own  laws 
to  support  these  measures. 

The  Representative  of  Ghana,  speaking  on  behalf  of  the  African 
states,  charged  the  United  Kingdom  with  having  permitted  the 
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situation  in  Southern  Rhodesia  to  develop  to  the  point  of  rebeUion. 
He  pointed  out  that  although  British  colonial  history  is  replete  with 
examples  of  the  suspension  of  constitutions  and  the  dispatch  of 
troops  to  recalcitrant  colonies  to  maintain  law  and  order,  most 
recently  in  Aden  and  British  Guiana,  nothing  of  the  sort  was  being 
done  in  the  case  of  Southern  Rhodesia.  For  this  reason,  he  said, 
Africans  were  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  United  Kingdom  was 
always  ready  to  order  its  troops  to  shoot  colonial  subjects  when  their 
skin  was  black  or  brown  but  not  when  their  skin  was  white.  He 
called  upon  the  Council  to  take  action  under  chapter  VII  of  the 
U.N.  Charter,  declaring  that  events  in  Southern  Rhodesia  definitely 
constituted  a  threat  to  international  peace  and  security. 

The  U.S.  Representative,  Ambassador  Arthur  J.  Goldberg,  endorsed 
the  measures  announced  by  Foreign  Secretary  Stewart  and  said, 
^'It  is  now  for  all  of  us  to  stand  behind  the  United  Kingdom,  the 
responsible  authority,  ...  to  make  effective  the  measures  which  it 
has  taken."  He  announced  that  the  United  States  had  recalled  its 
Consul  General  from  Salisbury,  withdrawn  diplomatic  status  from 
those  persons  on  the  staff  of  the  British  Embassy  in  Washington  who 
represented  the  Southern  Rhodesian  authorities,  and  instituted  a 
comprehensive  embargo  on  arms  and  mihtary  equipment  to  Southern 
Rhodesia.  He  further  stated  that  the  United  States  intended 
promptly  to  suspend  action  on  all  U.S.  Government  loans  or  credit 
guarantees  to  Southern  Rhodesia,  to  discourage  all  American  private 
travel  to  Southern  Rhodesia,  and  to  suspend  estabhshment  of  an 
import  quota  for  sugar  from  Southern  Rhodesia  in  1966. 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  Jordanian  Representative,  the  Council 
invited  Portugal  and  the  Repubhc  of  South  Africa,  the  two  states 
that  had  voted  against  the  General  Assembly  resolution  on  Southern 
Rhodesia,  to  participate  in  the  dehberations  of  the  Council  without 
the  right  to  vote.    Both  states  subsequently  declined  the  invitation. 

In  accordance  mth  a  second  suggestion  by  the  Jordanian  Repre- 
sentative, the  Council  adopted  the  same  day,  by  a  vote  of  10  (U.S.)  to 
0,  with  1  (France)  abstention,  a  brief  interim  resolution  condemning 
the  unilaterial  declaration  of  independence  by  the  racialist  minority 
in  Southern  Rhodesia,  and  calling  upon  aU  states  not  to  recognize 
or  render  any  assistance  to  the  iUegal  regime  estabUshed  by  that 
minority. 

During  the  course  of  succeeding  debate  two  draft  resolutions  were 
submitted  to  the  Council,  one  by  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  other 
by  the  Ivory  Coast.  The  British  draft  resolution  would  have  deter- 
mined that  the  continuance  of  the  situation  in  Southern  Rhodesia 
resulting  from  the  unilateral  declaration  of  independence  was  'likely 
to  endanger  the  maintenance  of  international  peace  and  security," 
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and  called  upon  all  states  to  lend  all  necessary  assistance  and  support 
to  the  United  Kingdom  in  making  effective  the  measures  taken  by 
that  government,  including  financial  and  economic  measures,  to 
bring  the  rebellion  to  an  end. 

The  Ivory  Coast  resolution,  however,  would  have  determined  that 
the  unilateral  declaration  of  independence  constituted  a  threat  to 
international  peace  and  security,  and  called  upon  all  states  to  ''enforce 
on  the  illegal  regime  in  Southern  Rhodesia  a  complete  interruption  of 
economic  relations,  including  an  embargo  on  supplies  of  oil  and  petro- 
leum products,  and  of  rail,  sea,  air,  postal  telegraphic,  radio  and  other 
means  of  communication  and  severance  of  diplomatic  and  consular 
relations,  in  accordance  with  Article  41  of  the  Charter."  This  draft 
resolution  would  have  had  the  Security  Council  further  decide  to 
take  against  the  Salisbury  regime  all  the  enforcement  measures 
provided  for  under  articles  42  and  43  of  the  Charter. 

Consultations  and  corridor  negotiations  over  the  next  several  days 
brought  the  texts  of  the  two  resolutions  gradually  closer  to  one 
another.  The  two  critical  points  on  which  the  discussions  came  to 
focus  were  whether  the  situation  in  Southern  Rhodesia  in  fact  con- 
stituted a  threat  to  international  peace  and  security,  requiring  the 
application  of  mandatory  measures,  and  whether  there  should  be  a 
specific  call  for  an  oil  embargo,  a  measure  upon  which  African  opinion 
was  insistent.  Following  interventions  by  the  U.S.  and  Uruguayan 
Representatives,  a  compromise  text  was  submitted  on  November  19 
by  Bolivia  and  Uruguay. 

This  draft  stated  that  the  situation  resulting  from  the  proclamation 
of  independence  by  the  illegal  authorities  in  Southern  Rhodesia  was 
of  grave  concern,  that  the  United  Kingdom  should  put  an  end  to  it, 
and  that  its  ''continuance  in  time"  constituted  a  threat  to  inter- 
national peace  and  security.  It  called  upon  all  states  to  refrain  from 
any  action  which  would  assist  the  illegal  regime,  to  desist  from  pro- 
viding it  with  arms,  equipment,  and  military  material,  and  to  do 
their  utmost  to  break  all  economic  relations  with  Southern  Rhodesia, 
including  the  institution  of  an  embargo  on  oil  and  petroleum  products. 
It  called  upon  the  United  Kingdom  to  enforce  urgently  these  measures, 
as  well  as  those  it  had  announced,  to  quell  the  rebellion  and  to  take 
immediate  measures,  since  the  constitution  of  1961  had  broken  down, 
to  allow  the  people  of  Southern  Rhodesia  to  determine  their  own 
future  consistent  with  the  objectives  of  the  U.N.  Declaration  on 
Colonialism. 

In  introducing  the  draft  resolution,  the  Uruguayan  Representative 
said  that  it  did  not  specify  whether  chapter  VI  (peaceful  settlement) 
or  chapter  VII  of  the  Charter  was  being  brought  to  bear,  nor  did  it 
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define  a  criterion  that  might  imph^  tlie  use  of  armed  forces  in  the 
circumstances. 

On  November  20  the  draft  resokition  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of 
10  to  0,  "witli  1  (France)  abstention. 

The  Soviet  Representative,  in  explanation  of  his  vote,  characterized 
the  U.K.  action  in  bringing  the  Southern  Riiodesia  issue  to  the 
Security  Council  as  an  attempt  to  whitewash  British  policy,  which  was 
fundamentally  responsible  for  the  racist  crimes  being  committed  in 
Southern  Rhodesia.  It  was  also  obvious,  he  said,  that  the  Southern 
Rhodesian  racists  would  never  have  dared  to  carry  out  their  criminal 
plans  Avithout  the  blessing  of  the  governments  of  other  NATO  coun- 
tries, primarily  the  United  States.  The  refusal  of  the  South  African 
and  Portuguese  Governments  to  participate  in  the  Council  meeting 
on  this  subject  was,  he  asserted,  evidence  of  criminal  conspiracy 
with  the  Smith  regime.  Nevertheless,  he  added,  although  the  Soviet 
delegation  would  have  preferred  stronger  action  by  the  Council,  it 
could  support  the  compromise  text  because  of  the  ^Hiews  expressed 
b}^  the  African  countries  and  because  the  Rhodesian  issue  would 
remain  on  the  agenda  of  the  Securit}^  Council. 

The  Representative  of  the  Ivory  Coast  stated  his  regret  that  the 
resolution  adopted  had  not  recognized  the  necessity  of  sanctions 
under  chapter  VII  of  the  Charter.  In  view  of  the  probability  that 
the  Council  would  have  to  meet  again  to  consider  more  adequate 
measures,  he  said  he  would  leave  the  resolution  he  had  submitted  on 
behalf  of  the  African  states  on  the  table  for  consideration  by  the 
Council  at  that  time. 

Ambassador  Goldberg  welcomed  the  constructive  resolution  spon- 
sored by  Boli^da  and  Uruguay.  He  cited  the  statement  of  the  Uru- 
guayan Representative  that  the  text  did  not  mention  whether  chapter 
VI  or  chapter  VII  of  the  Charter  was  being  brought  to  bear,  and  de- 
clared that  this  accorded  with  the  views  of  the  United  States.  He 
pledged  that  the  United  States  would  urgently  examine  the  feasibility 
and  effectiveness  of  additional  trade  sanctions  against  Southern 
Rhodesia.  In  this  spirit  he  announced  that,  in  addition  to  the 
measures  taken  earlier,  the  President  of  the  United  States  had  sus- 
pended the  Southern  Rhodesian  sugar  quota  for  1965  and  had  directed 
that  the  shipment  of  sugar  under  that  quota,  then  in  transit  to  the 
United  States,  not  be  accepted.  Ambassador  Goldberg  said  that  the 
Council's  actions  and  the  fact  that  this  matter  would  be  kept  under 
continuing  review  demonstrated  that  the  nations  of  the  world  could 
not  and  would  not  stand  idly  by  while  a  minority  violated  principles 
that  the  world  communit^^  held  most  sacred. 

The  U.K.  Representative,  Lord  Caradon,  agreed  with  the  Uru- 
guayan Representative  that  the  resolution  did  not  fall  under  chap- 
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ter  VII  of  the  Charter.  He  explained  that  although  his  government 
saw  considerable  difficulties  in  the  application  of  the  further  measures 
proposed,  it  was  ready  urgently  to  examine  the  implications  of  those 
measiu-es.  He  declared  the  Council  was  agreed  there  should  be  an 
early  end  to  the  rebellion  leading  to  a  settlement  based  on  justice 
and  equality.  What  remained  was  for  the  nations  with  diplomatic 
and  trading  relations  with  Southern  Rhodesia  to  respond  to  the 
Council's  resolution  by  taking  without  delay  actions  similar  to  the 
practical  measures  already  taken  by  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  Bolivian  Representative  stressed  that  although  the  U.K.  Rep- 
resentative and  the  representatives  of  the  African  states  had  favored 
different  degrees  of  sanctions,  both  sides  had  agreed  that  the  United 
Kingdom  continued  to  be  the  only  legitimate  government  of  Southern 
Rhodesia.  It  followed,  he  asserted,  that  if  developments  showed  that 
those  who  distrusted  the  effectiveness  of  the  announced  British 
measures  were  right,  the  United  Kingdom  would  be  under  moral 
obligation  not  to  hesitate  to  use  force  should  this  move  be  absolutely 
necessary  to  eliminate  the  rebellion,  to  guarantee  the  rule  of  law  and 
order  in  Southern  Rhodesia,  and  to  render  account  to  the  world  of 
the  special  responsibility  which  from  that  moment  lay  in  the  hands 
of  the  United  Kingdom. 


TERRITORIES  UNDER  PORTUGUESE 
ADMINISTRATION 

Comjntttee  of  24  Co7isi deration 

During  its  trip  to  Africa  from  Alay  25  to  June  18,  the  Committee 
of  24  considered  the  situation  in  the  Portuguese  African  territories  at 
eight  meetings  held  largely  in  Dar  es  Salaam.  Several  petitioners 
representing  FRELIMO  (The  Liberation  Front  of  Mozambique), 
MPLA  (Popular  Liberation  Movement),  and  other  nationalist  orga- 
nizations operating  among  refugees  from  the  Portuguese  territories 
were  heard. 

In  the  ensuing  general  debate,  Ambassador  Marietta  Tree  outlined 
U.S.  policy. 

First,  the  United  States  upheld  the  view  of  the  General  Assembly 
that  the  territories  under  Portuguese  administration  were  non-self- 
governing  territories  within  the  meaning  of  chapter  XI  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter.  Secondly,  the  United  States  had  steadfastly 
supported  the  right  of  the  peoples  of  the  Portuguese  territories  to  a 
full  and  genuine  exercise  of  self-determination  that  included  the  choice 
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of  future  status,  whether  independence  or  any  other  form  the  people 
might  select.  However,  the  United  States  could  not  accept  the 
petitioners'  thesis  that  the  situation  in  Mozambique  could  be  changed 
only  by  violence.  Even  now,  the  struggle  for  self-determination 
could  be  channeled  into  peaceful  negotiations. 

In  reply  to  the  charge  made  by  the  Soviet  and  several  African 
delegates  that  NATO  supported  Portuguese  colonial  policy  and  that 
NATO  weapons  were  being  used  in  Portugal's  African  territories — 
a  charge  that  became  a  major  issue  of  the  debate — the  U.S.  Repre- 
sentative stated  that  the  area  within  which  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  was  operative  did  not  include  the  Portuguese  African  terri- 
tories. The  Treaty  was  quite  clear  on  that  point.  And  there  were 
no  secret  protocols  in  existence  defining  the  operative  area  in  any 
other  manner. 

She  further  reafl^med  that  the  United  States  had  for  a  number  of 
years  refused  to  provide  arms  and  military  equipment  to  Portugal 
for  use  in  its  overseas  territories,  and  had,  as  well,  prohibited  direct 
export  of  such  items  to  the  territories. 

On  June  10  a  draft  resolution  sponsored  by  Cambodia,  Ethiopia^ 
India,  Iran,  Iraq,  Ivory  Coast,  Malagasy  Republic,  Mali,  Sierra 
Leone,  Syria,  Tanzania,  Tunisia,  and  Yugoslavia  was  adopted  by  a 
vote  of  18  to  2  (U.K.,  U.S.),  with  3  (AustraHa,  Denmark,  Italy) 
abstentions.    It  contained  an  operative  paragraph  as  foUows: 

.  .  calling  upon  aU  States,  and  in  particular,  the  military 
aUies  of  Portugal  within  the  framework  of  NATO,  to  refrain  from 
supplying  that  country  with  arms  and  munitions  and  all  other  forms 
of  assistance  so  long  as  the  Portuguese  Government  fails  to  renounce 
its  poHcy  of  colonial  domination." 

In  addition  the  resolution  declared  that  the  attitude  of  Portugal 
toward  the  African  population  both  of  its  colonies  and  of  neighboring 
states  constituted  a  threat  to  peace  and  security  in  Africa,  caUed 
upon  the  Specialized  Agencies  to  refrain  from  granting  Portugal 
any  financial,  economic,  or  technical  assistance,  and  requested  the 
Security  Council  to  consider  the  application  against  Portugal  of  the 
appropriate  measures  laid  down  in  the  Charter  to  enforce  compliance 
with  its  resolutions. 


Activities  of  Foreign  Economic  and  Other  Interests 

In  1964  the  Committee  of  24  had  requested  its  Subcommittee  I 
(Denmark,  Ethiopia,  Mali,  Syria,  Tanzania,  Tunisia,  U.S.S.R., 
Yugoslavia)  to  report  on  activities  of  foreign  economic  and  other 
interests  that  were  impeding  the  implementation  of  the  Colonialism 
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Declaration  in  the  Portuguese  African  territories.  The  U.N.  Secre- 
tariat was  requested  to  prepare  basic  studies  for  the  Subcommittee's 
consideration. 

The  Subcommittee  considered  this  problem  in  1965  at  four  meetings 
in  New  York  during  the  early  part  of  the  20th  General  Assembly. 
At  these  meetings  it  was  decided  that  the  Subcommittee's  basic 
report  should  consist  of  the  record  of  the  statements  of  Subcommittee 
members  and  excerpts  from  the  testimony  of  petitioners  before  the 
Committee  of  24  during  its  trip  in  Africa.  It  was  decided  to  attach 
as  appendixes  the  two  studies  on  Angola  and  Mozambique  prepared 
by  the  U.N.  Secretariat,  one  of  them  concerning  mining  and  the  other 
concerning  concession,  occupation,  and  settlement  of  land. 

The  conclusions  of  this  extremely  lengthy  report  found  that  the 
presence  of  foreign  economic  and  other  interests  was  impeding  the 
progress  of  the  territories  toward  independence.  Specifically,  the 
report  concluded  that  Portugal  had  expropriated  rights  to  the  natural 
resources  of  the  territories  that  belonged  inalienably  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  territories.  By  granting  concessions  to  exploit  this  wealth 
to  foreign  investors  in  return  for  a  share  of  the  profits,  Portugal  was 
not  only  establishing  an  economic  base  from  which  to  obtain  funds  to 
finance  its  activities  in  the  territories,  but  was  enlisting  these  firms 
as  active  supporters  and  accomplices  in  its  policy  of  political  and 
economic  repression  of  the  inhabitants. 

The  Danish  Representative  submitted  a  minority  report  in  which 
he  concluded  that  the  only  finding  that  could  be  drawn  from  the 
available  material  was  that  economic  conditions  in  the  territories 
were  far  below  generally  accepted  standards  and  that  the  native 
I  population  was  receiving  far  too  small  a  share  of  the  profits.  Although 
it  had  been  shown  that  foreign  investors  were  involved  in  most 
sectors  of  the  economy,  no  proof  was  adduced  that  those  interests 
were  impeding  the  implementation  of  the  Declaration  on  the  Granting 
of  Independence  to  Colonial  Countries  and  Peoples. 

The  report  was  submitted  to  the  full  Committee  of  24  on  October  27 ^ 
1965.  The  U.S.  Representative,  Ambassador  Eugenie  Anderson, 
objected  to  its  adoption.  She  pointed  out  that  nowhere  in  the 
report  were  the  benefits  of  foreign  investment  to  the  welfare  of  the 
people  and  to  the  territories'  economic  development  even  considered^ 
much  less  weighed  against  the  alleged  short-run  effect  foreign  invest- 
ment might  have  in  support  of  the  status  quo.  The  report  was^ 
furthermore,  based  upon  an  oversimplified,  outworn,  and  doctrinaire 
Marxist  point  of  view. 

She  pointed  out  that  the  charge  of  coUusion  between  foreign-owned 
firms  in  the  territories  and  the  Portuguese  Government  to  the  detri- 
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ment  of  the  local  inhabitants  was  substantiated  only  by  evidence 
that  was  contradicted  in  the  report  itself. 

Ambassador  Anderson  suggested  that  the  report  be  rewritten  to 
reflect  the  balance  appropriate  to  such  a  study  before  it  was  submitted 
to  the  General  Assembly,  She  requested  that  in  any  event  a  vote  be 
taken  on  the  report. 

The  report  w^as  adopted  unchanged  by  a  vote  of  14  to  3  (Australia, 
U.K.,  U.S.),  wdth  4  (Chile,  Denmark,  Italy,  Venezuela)  abstentions, 
and  was  included  in  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  24  to  the  20th 
General  Assembly. 

Semrity  Council  Consideration 

A  Security  Council  meeting  to  consider  the  situation  in  the  territo- 
ries under  Portuguese  administration  was  formally  requested  by  32 
states  members  of  the  Organization  of  African  Unity  (OAU)  in  a  letter 
of  July  28,  1965.  The  Council  did  not  meet,  however,  until  November 
4,  1965,  after  a  further  request  by  the  Foreign  Ministers  of  Liberia, 
the  Malagasy  Republic,  Sierra  Leone,  and  Tunisia,  who  had  been  ap- 
pointed to  represent  the  OAU  before  the  Council.  Foreign  Minister 
Franco  Nogueira  represented  Portugal. 

Background 

The  Portuguese  African  territories  had  last  been  considered  by  the 
Security  Council  in  December  1963,  shortly  after  discussions  in  New 
York  between  Representatives  of  Portugal  and  several  African  states 
had  broken  down.  In  its  resolution  of  December  11,  1963,  the  Council 
had  expressed  regret  that  the  discussions  had  not  achieved  the  desired 
results,  urged  the  Secretary-General  to  continue  his  efforts  to  have  the 
talks  resumed,  and  deprecated  the  ''non-compliance"  of  Portugal  vaih. 
the  Security  Council  resolution  of  Ji.dy  31,  1963.  That  resolution  had 
called  on  Portugal  to  take  specific  actions  culminating  in  the  granting 
of  independence  to  the  inhabitants  of  its  territories. 

Pursuant  to  this  resolution  the  Secretary-General  had  made  fur- 
ther attempts  in  1964  to  bring  about  a  resumption  of  discussion,  but 
mthout  success. 

Council  Action 

In  their  opening  statements  the  OAL^  representatives  charged 
Portugal  with  failure  to  prepare  the  inhabitants  of  its  territories  for 
independence  as  called  for  by  the  Council's  resolution  of  July  1963. 
On  the  contrary,  they  said,  Portugal  had  intensified  its  repression  of 
these  inhabitants  by  economic,  political,  and,  especially,  military  means. 
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It  sought  to  justify  its  policy  by  an  iliogic-il,  casuistical  definition  of 
self-determination — the  mere  consent  and  adherence  of  the  popidation 
to  a  certain  political,  economic,  and  social  system.  Further,  the 
OAU  representatives  charged  Portugal's  NATO  allies  with  providing 
the  economic  and  military  aid  without  which  Portugal's  continuing 
resistance  to  change  would  be  impossible. 

The  OAU  spokesmen  asked  for  a  Security  Council  finding  that  the 
situation  in  the  territories,  which  was  even  more  critical  than  in  1963, 
constituted  a  threat  to  international  peace  and  security.  They  asked 
the  Council  to  call  for  a  total  embargo  on  arms  sales  to  Portugal  and 
for  mandatory  economic  measures  to  enforce  Portugal's  compliance 
with  previous  U.N.  resolutions. 

The  Portuguese  Representative  rejected  the  charges  that  his 
government's  policy  was  one  of  repression  or  exploitation  of  the 
inhabitants  of  its  African  territories.  He  suggested  that  any  threat 
to  international  peace  and  security  that  might  exist  arose  from  the 
active  support  given  Portuguese  insurgent  forces  by  neighboring 
African  states.  He  proposed,  therefore,  the  appointment  of  a  sub- 
committee of  the  Security  Council,  including  a  representative  of 
Portugal  and  a  representative  of  the  African  countries,  to  investigate 
''bases  and  camps  in  foreign  territories  and  infiltrations  across  borders" 
and  to  assess  whether  the  situation  was  indeed  a  threat  to  international 
peace  and  security.  This  proposal  was  ignored  by  the  African 
Representatives  and  was  never  seriously  considered. 

On  November  11,  in  reply  to  a  charge  made  by  the  Soviet  Repre- 
sentative that  Portugal's  NATO  allies  were  supplying  the  war  material 
being  used  by  Portugal  against  the  inhabitants  of  its  African  terri- 
tories, the  U.S.  Representative  said: 

.  ,  .  the  United  States  has,  for  some  time,  consonant  with  the  recommendations 
of  the  Council,  felt  that  arms  supplied  to  Portugal  for  use  in  its  Overseas  Terri- 
tories, or  arms  supplied  for  other  purposes  and  used  in  its  Overseas  Territories, 
might  well  contribute  to  increased  friction,  tension  and  danger.  With  these  con- 
siderations in  mind,  the  United  States  has,  for  a  number  of  years,  forbidden  the 
provision  of  arms  or  military  equipment  from  public,  or  private,  sources,  without 
specific  assurances  that  they  will  not  be  used  in  the  Territories. 

In  line  with  the  same  objectives,  the  United  States  has  also  prohibited  direct 
export  of  arms  and  military  equipment  to  the  Portuguese  Territories.  This  is 
a  firm  policy  to  which  the  United  States  v/ill  continue  to  adhere. 

With  the  unilateral  declaration  of  independence  by  the  authorities 
in  Southern  Rhodesia  on  November  11,  the  Security  Council  turned 
its  attention  to  that  issue,  and  it  was  not  until  November  22  that  it 
returned  to  the  Portuguese  territories  question. 

During  the  debate,  the  U.S.  Representative  had  conducted  informal 
consultations  aimed  primarily  at  bringing  about  a  resumption  of  dis- 
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cussions  between  Portugal  and  the  African  states,  under  the  aegis  of 
the  Secretary- General. 

On  November  22  the  Tunisian  Eepresentative  stated  on  behalf  of 
all  the  African  nations  that  had  participated  in  the  discussions  that 
they  understood  the  principle  of  self-determination  as  covering  all 
possible  choices  by  the  people  concerned — from  that  of  remaining 
forever  as  Portuguese  provinces  to  that  of  immediate  independence. 
Indeed,  if  the  people  of  Mozambique,  Angola,  and  Portuguese  Guinea 
freely  and  without  constraint  expressed  a  desire  to  remain  as  they 
were,  then  he  and  his  colleagues  would  have  nothing  further  to  say. 
If  Portugal  shared  this  definition  of  self-determination,  discussions 
could  be  undertaken.  But  they  should  be  held  with  the  representa- 
tives of  the  populations  concerned  and  must  relate  not  only  to  the 
scope  of  the  principle  of  self-determination  but  to  the  method,  the 
means,  and  the  modalities  of  implementing  this  principle. 

The  Council  then  considered  a  draft  resolution  sponsored  by  the 
Ivory  Coast,  Jordan,  Liberia,  the  Malagasy  Republic,  Malaysia, 
Sierre  Leone,  and  Tunisia,  which  provided  for  Security  Council 
affirmation  that  the  situation  in  the  Portuguese  territories  endangered 
international  peace  and  security;  reaffirmation  of  the  interpretation 
of  the  principle  of  self-determination  set  forth  in  the  15th  General 
Assembly's  Colonialism  Declaration  and  in  the  Security  Council's 
own  resolution  of  December  11,  1963;  review  of  the  caU  upon  Portu- 
gal to  give  immediate  effect  to  that  principle;  and  extension  of  the 
limited  arms  embargo  recommended  in  its  resolution  of  July  1963 
to  a  total  embargo.  The  draft  resolution  also  called  upon  aU  states  to 
boycott  trade  with  Portugal. 

When  it  became  clear  that  the  votes  of  the  two  Latin  American 
Kepresentatives,  Uruguay  and  Bolivia,  would  be  decisive,  the  Rep- 
resentative of  the  Ivory  Coast  proposed  that  the  draft  resolution  be 
put  to  an  immediate  vote.  The  Uruguayan  Representative,  however, 
requested  a  separate  vote  on  the  provisions  relating  to  a  threat  to 
international  peace  and  security,  the  arms  embargo  extension,  and 
the  trade  boycott,  stating  that  his  delegation  could  not  support  those 
provisions  in  their  present  form. 

Since  the  Uruguayan  position  virtually  eliminated  the  possibility 
that  the  resolution  would  be  adopted  without  change,  the  sponsors 
proposed  a  short  suspension  of  the  meeting  to  discuss  possible  modi- 
fication. A  compromise  was  incorporated  in  two  amendments 
submitted  by  the  Uruguayan  Representative  and  in  a  tacit  agree- 
ment that  the  provision  calling  for  a  total  trade  boycott  of  Portugal 
should  be  voted  upon  separately.  This  provision  was  subsequently 
deleted  by  a  vote  of  4  (Ivory  Coast,  Jordan,  Malaysia,  U.S.S.R.) 
to  0,  with  7  abstentions. 
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The  first  Uruguayan  amendment  characterized  the  situation  in  the 
Portuguese  territories  as  seriously  disturbing  to,  rather  than  en- 
dangering, international  peace  and  security,  thus  making  clear  that 
the  situation  was  not  in  the  Council's  opinion  a  situation  within  the 
terms  of  chapter  VII  of  the  Charter  which  provides  for  enforcement 
action.  The  amendment  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  10  to  0,  with  1 
(France)  abstention.  The  second  Uruguayan  amendment  proposed 
a  rewording  of  the  arms  embargo  provisions  so  that  the  Security 
Council  would  request  aU  states  to  refrain  from  offering  the  Portuguese 
Government  any  assistance  that  would  enable  it  to  continue  its 
repression  of  the  people  of  the  territories  under  its  administration, 
and  to  take  aU  the  necessary  measures  to  prevent  the  sale  and  supply 
of  arms  and  military  equipment  to  the  Portuguese  Government  for 
this  purpose,  including  the  sale  and  shipment  of  equipment  and 
materials  for  the  manufacture  and  maintenance  of  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion to  be  used  in  the  territories  under  Portuguese  administration. 

This  amendment  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  8  (U.S.)  to  0,  with  3 
(France,  Netherlands,  U.K.)  abstentions.  The  amended  resolution 
as  a  whole  was  adopted  on  November  23  by  a  vote  of  7  to  0,  with  4 
(France,  Netherlands,  U.K.,  U.S.)  abstentions. 

Ambassador  Arthur  J.  Goldberg,  explaining  the  U.S.  vote,  re- 
affirmed the  right  of  the  peoples  of  the  Portuguese  territories  to  self- 
determination  and  recalled  U.S.  efforts  to  make  this  right  a  reality. 
The  Uruguayan  amendment  concerning  a  voluntary  embargo  on 
arms  sales  was  a  proper  and  appropriate  recommendation  for  the 
Council  to  make  and  reflected  what  had  been  the  U.S.  position  for 
some  time.  His  delegation  had,  therefore,  been  able  to  vote  for  this 
amendment. 

Nevertheless,  he  said  his  delegation  was  forced  to  abstain  on  the 
resolution  as  a  whole,  because  it  did  not  emphasize  the  primary 
responsibility  of  the  Council  in  this  situation  to  explore  every  possible 
avenue  toward  a  peaceful  solution  of  the  problem.  The  United 
States  believed,  the  U.S.  Kepresentative  continued,  that  the  most 
practical  possibility  for  self-determination  would  be  further  discus- 
sions between  representatives  of  Portugal  and  the  African  nations 
as  called  for  by  the  Security  Council  in  December  1963. 

He  emphasized  that  the  United  States  continued  to  hope  strongly 
that  such  discussions  would  take  place  and  noted  that  the  Secretary- 
General  retained  his  authorization  under  prior  resolutions  of  the 
Council  to  play  a  constructive  role  in  the  development  of  such 
negotiations. 
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General  Assembly  Consideration 

The  General  Assembly  on  September  24,  1965,  included  on  its 
agenda  the  reports  of  the  Committee  of  24  and  allocated  to  the 
Fourth  Committee  the  chapters  of  these  reports  dealing  with  the 
Portuguese  African  territories. 

Consideration  of  these  territories  began  in  the  Fourth  Committee 
on  December  2,  1965,  with  the  hearing  of  several  petitioners  repre- 
senting independence  movements  in  Mozambique,  Angola,  and 
Portuguese  Guinea.  The  United  Nations  was  urged  by  these  peti- 
tioners to  suspend  Portugal's  membership  in  the  Organization,  to 
provide  increased  assistance  to  the  African  people  in  the  Portuguese 
territories,  to  institute  new  and  expand  existing  educational  training 
programs  for  students  from  the  Portuguese  African  territories,  and 
to  impose  a  complete  commercial  embargo  against  Portugal. 

On  December  15,  35  Asian  and  African  states  introduced  a  draft 
resolution.  The  preambular  paragraphs  noted  with  deep  concern 
that  the  activities  of  foreign  financial  interests  in  these  territories 
were  an  impediment  to  the  African  people  in  the  realization  of  their 
aspiration  to  freedom  and  independence;  considered  that  the  evidence 
submitted  by  petitioners  confirmed  that  the  Government  of  Portugal 
was  continuing  to  use  aid  and  weapons  that  it  received  from  its 
military  allies  against  the  populations  of  Angola,  Mozambique, 
Portuguese  Guinea,  and  other  territories  under  its  administration; 
and  expressed  the  conviction  that  the  attitude  of  Portugal  toward  the 
African  population  of  its  colonies  and  of  the  neighboring  states  con- 
stituted a  threat  to  international  peace  and  security. 

In  its  key  paragraphs,  the  draft  resolution  requested  all  states  to 
prevent  those  activities  of  their  nationals  with  financial  interests  in 
the  Portuguese  territories  which  constituted  an  impediment  to  the 
attainment  by  the  people  of  their  legitimate  rights  of  freedom  and 
independence;  urged  member  states  to  break  off  diplomatic  and 
consular  relations  with  the  Government  of  Portugal,  close  theii-  ports 
to  all  Portuguese  flag  vessels,  prohibit  their  ships  from  entering  any 
Portuguese  ports,  refuse  landing  or  transit  rights  to  all  Portuguese 
aircraft,  boycott  all  trade  with  Portugal;  and  appealed  to  all  the 
Specialized  Agencies,  in  particular  the  International  Bank  for  Re- 
construction and  Development  and  the  International  Monetary 
Fund,  to  refrain  from  granting  Portugal  any  financial,  economic,  or 
technical  assistance.  In  addition,  the  resolution  reiterated  the 
earlier  provision  of  the  Security  Council  resolution  calling  for  the 
boycott  of  arms  and  military  equipment,  and  of  equipment  and 
materials  for  their  manufacture  or  maintenance. 
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U.S.  Position 

Speaking  on  December  18,  Ambassador  Eugenie  Anderson  stated 
that  the  U.S.  delegation  could  not  vote  for  the  draft  resolution  on 
several  grounds.  She  rejected  any  allegation  that  Portugal's  African 
policies  were  supported  by  NATO.  'That  organization  is  concerned 
with  the  defense  of  the  North  Atlantic  area,"  she  said,  "an  area  which 
does  not  encompass  the  Portuguese  African  territories."  She  quoted 
Ambassador  Goldberg's  statement  in  the  Security  Council  on  No- 
vember 11,  regarding  U.S.  arms  policy  toward  Portugal  (see  page  313). 

In  response  to  a  query  by  the  Hungarian  Kepresentative  concern- 
ing B-26  aircraft  that  had  been  illegally  exported  from  the  United 
States  to  Portugal,  Ambassador  Anderson  indicated  that  seven  such 
aircraft  had  indeed  been  illegally  flown  to  Portugal  over  a  period  of 
several  weeks  in  mid-1965,  totally  without  the  knowledge  of  the  U.S. 
Government  and  in  contravention  of  U.S.  law.  The  persons  responsi- 
ble had  been  indicted  on  October  8,  1965,  in  the  U.S.  District  Court  in 
Buffalo,  New  York,  for  violation  of  U.S.  munitions  control  legislation. 
It  was,  she  said,  precisely  because  of  the  U.S.  arms  policy  that  the 
individuals  concerned  resorted  to  smuggling  these  aircraft  out  of  the 
United  States,  and  it  was  because  of  their  violation  of  this  policy  that 
the  defendants  were  to  be  tried  in  the  Federal  Court  in  Buffalo. 

The  U.S.  Representative  rejected  the  conclusions  of  the  ''Report 
of  the  Committee  of  24  on  the  Activities  of  Foreign  Economic  and 
Other  Interests"  as  being  biased,  doctrinaire,  logically  unsound,  and 
contradicted  by  other  evidence.  She  emphasized  that  foreign  invest- 
ment does  not  seek  colonial  outlets  but  that  it  seeks  economic  oppor- 
tunity, and  pointed  to  the  fact  that  the  bulk  of  American  foreign 
investment  is  flowing  not  to  colonial  areas  of  the  world,  but  to  Western 
Europe. 

She  reaffirmed  the  U.S.  view  that  the  situation  in  the  Portuguese 
territories  did  not  constitute  a  threat  to  international  peace  and 
security,  recalling  that  less  than  a  month  earlier  the  Security  Council 
had  come  to  a  similar  conclusion. 

Assembly  Aaion 

A  request  by  the  Portuguese  Representative  for  a  separate  vote  on 
critical  paragraphs  of  the  resolution  was  rejected  by  the  sponsors  of 
the  resolution,  and  therefore  put  to  a  vote.  The  Portuguese  proposal 
was  rejected  by  a  roUcall  vote  of  32  (U.S.)  to  52,  with  12  abstentions. 

Immediately  thereafter  the  resolution  as  a  whole  was  adopted  by  a 
vote  of  58  to  21  (U.S.),  with  17  abstentions.  The  unusually  large 
number  of  negative  votes  on  a  colonialism  resolution  reflected  the 
resentment  of  many  Latin  American  delegations  at  the  Afro-Asian 
refusal  to  allow  separate  paragraph  votes. 
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On  December  21  the  resolution  was  adopted  in  plenary  ^^ithout 
change  by  a  vote  of  66  to  26  (Argentina,  Australia,  Austria,  Belgium, 
Boli^da,  Brazil,  Canada,  Colombia,  Costa  Rica,  El  Salvador,  Guate- 
mala, Honduras,  Italy,  Luxembourg,  Mexico,  Netherlands,  New 
Zealand,  Paraguay,  Peru,  Portugal,  South  Africa,  Spain,  U.K.,  U.S., 
Uruguay,  Venezuela),  with  15  (Chile,  China,  Denmark,  Dominican 
Republic,  Finland,  France,  Greece,  Ireland,  Japan,  Laos,  Norway, 
Philippines,  Sweden,  Thailand,  Turkey)  abstentions. 


SOUTH-WEST  AFRICA 

Committee  of  24  Consideration 

The  question  of  the  Mandated  Territory  of  South-West  Africa 
was  considered  by  the  Committee  of  24  at  a  meeting  at  U.N.  Head- 
quarters on  April  13,  1965,  and  at  14  meetings  held  in  Africa  between 
May  27  and  June  17,  1965,  where  12  petitioners  were  heard. 

On  June  15,  1965,  India  introduced  a  draft  resolution,  cosponsored 
by  12  members,  which,  inter  alia,  noted  with  deep  concern  ''the 
continued  deterioration  of  the  situation  in  South-West  Africa 
resulting  from  the  intensification  of  the  practice  of  apartheid  and 
from  the  determination  of  the  South  African  Government  to  apply 
in  the  territory  the  recommendations  of  the  Odendaal  Commission" 
in  violation  of  the  U.N.  Charter,  the  Coloniahsm  Declaration,  and 
the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights.  The  draft  resolution 
stated  that  South  Africa  had  persistently  failed  to  discharge  its 
intemational  obligations  in  its  administration  of  South-West  Africa 
and  that  by  pursumg  the  poHcy  of  apartheid  had  forfeited  its  moral 
authority  to  admmister  the  territory.  Considermg  that  South 
Africa's  behavior  constituted  both  a  serious  challenge  to  the  United 
Nations  and  a  continuing  threat  to  intemational  peace  and  security, 
the  draft  resolution  requested  all  states  to  give  the  African  population 
of  South-West  Africa  ''the  necessary  moral  and  material  support  to 
enable  them  to  accede  to  national  independence  and  to  exercise  fully 
their  sovereignty  over  their  country's  natural  resources."  South 
Africa  was  requested  to  "withdraw  forth^^dth  all  the  bases  and  other 
military  installations  situated  in  the  Territory;  and  to  refrain  from 
using  the  Territory  in  any  way  whatever  as  a  base  for  the  concen- 
tration of  arms  or  armed  forces  for  internal  and  external  purposes." 
The  draft  resolution  recommended  that  the  General  Assembly  and 
the  Security  Council  in  cooperation  ^\dth  the  Organization  of  African 
Unity  take  the  necessary  concrete  measures  to  safeguard  the  integrity 
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of  the  Territory  and  the  sovereignty  of  its  people.  The  Secretary- 
General  was  asked  to  inform  the  General  Assembly  and  the  Com- 
mittee of  24  of  those  steps  taken  by  states  to  carry  out  operative 
paragraph  7  of  the  General  Assembly's  resolution  of  November  13, 
1963,  on  South-West  Africa.  That  paragraph  urged  all  states  to 
refrain  from  supplying  arms  or  military  equipment  or  petroleum  in 
any  form  to  South  Africa  and  also  to  refrain  from  any  action  that 
might  hamper  the  implementation  of  the  resolutions  on  South-West 
Africa. 

In  explaining  that  the  United  States  would  abstain  in  the  vote  on 
the  draft  resolution,  the  U.S.  Representative,  Ambassador  Philip  E. 
Bonsai,  stated  that  the  United  States  had  repeatedly  expressed  its 
strongly  held  view  that  South  Africa  had  not  Hved  up  to  its  obligations  to 
the  people  of  South-West  Africa  and  was  therefore  derelict  in  its 
obligations  to  the  international  community.  The  United  States  did 
not  believe,  however,  that  the  General  Assembly  or  any  of  its 
organs  should  make  any  determinations,  as  the  draft  resolution 
seemed  to  make,  on  the  very  question  that  the  International  Court 
of  Justice  had  been  asked  to  decide:  i.e.,  the  question  of  South  Africa's 
performance  under  the  terms  of  the  mandate.  The  United  States,  he 
said,  was  following  with  interest  the  International  Court's  considera- 
tion of  this  question  and  wished  to  emphasize  the  importance  the 
United  States  attached  to  U.N.  members  respecting  the  judgments 
of  the  principal  judicial  organ  of  the  United  Nations.  Article  94  of 
the  Charter,  he  said,  provides  that  each  member  of  the  United  Na- 
tions undertakes  to  comply  with  the  decision  of  the  International 
Court  of  Justice  in  any  case  to  which  it  is  a  party.  The  United  States 
expected,  therefore,  that  the  decision  of  the  Court  would  be  complied 
with. 

The  resolution  was  adopted  by  the  Special  Committee  on  June  17, 
1965,  by  a  vote  of  20  to  0,  with  3  (Australia,  U.K.,  U.S.)  abstentions. 

On  August  16,  the  Secretary-General,  as  requested  in  the  Com- 
mittee of  24's  resolution,  asked  states  to  inform  him  of  measures  they 
had  taken  to  comply  with  paragraph  7  of  the  General  Assembly's 
resolution  of  November  13,  1963.  On  October  11  in  reply  to  the 
Secretary-General's  note,  the  United  States  recalled  that  the  U.S. 
Representative  had  announced  in  the  Security  Council  on  August  2, 
1963,  that  the  United  States  would  discontinue  the  sale  of  arms  and 
military  equipment  to  South  Africa.  With  reference  to  the  resolu- 
tion's request  that  an  embargo  be  put  on  the  sale  of  petroleum  and 
petroleum  products  to  South  Africa,  the  United  States  recalled  that 
this  provision  was  one  of  the  reasons  the  United  States  had  voted 
against  the  resolution,  since  it  considered  that  the  situation  in  South- 
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West  Africa  did  not  justify  the  use  of  such  measures  under  the  terms 
of  the  U.N.  Charter.  The  United  States  would,  of  course,  its  reply 
stated  in  conclusion,  continue  to  refrain  from  any  action  that  might 
hamper  the  implementation  of  resolutions  on  South-West  Africa  in- 
sofar as  their  provisions  were  within  the  competence  of  the  General 
Assembly. 

General  Assembly  Consideration 

During  the  20th  General  Assembly,  the  Fourth  Committee  con- 
sidered South-West  Africa  from  November  22  to  29  and  on  Decem- 
ber 6  and  9,  1965.  The  Committee  considered  jointly  the  reports  of 
the  Committee  of  24  and  the  reports  of  the  Secretary-General  on 
special  education  and  training  programs  for  South-West  Africa  (see 
page  325).  It  also  considered  the  Committee  of  24's  1964  report  on 
the  implications  for  South-West  Africa  of  the  activities  of  the  mining 
industry  and  other  international  companies  having  interests  there, 
and  heard  several  petitioners  from  South-West  Africa. 

In  the  general  debate,  the  U.S.  views  on  the  situation  in  South- 
West  Africa  were  given  by  Congressman  Barratt  O'Hara.  He  recalled 
statements  made  by  the  U.S.  Representative  in  the  General  Assembly 
in  1960  that  the  South  African  Government's  racial  policy  had  no 
place  in  a  modern  world  'Svhere  tensions  are  likely  to  give  rise  to  a 
general  controversy  and  where  all  people  demand  the  freedom  to 
which  they  are  entitled."  The  United  States  had  voted  for  a  strong 
resolution  at  the  16th  General  Assembly,  had  urged  general  elections 
in  South-West  Africa  on  the  basis  of  universal  adult  suffrage,  and  had 
urged  South  Africa  to  repeal  all  repressive  laws.  The  United  States 
position,  he  said,  had  not  changed:  "The  nation  that  was  first  to 
break  the  bonds  of  colonialism  mil  be  the  last  to  accept  with  com- 
placency any  social,  political  or  economic  order  that  leaves  the  ma- 
jority of  the  people  in  any  land  to  the  whim  or  design  or  the  will  and 
pleasure  of  a  minority  riding  herd  on  the  majority."  The  U.S.  Rep- 
resentative stated  that  it  was  because  South  Africa  had  refused  to 
cooperate  with  the  United  Nations,  and  had  extended  its  inhuman 
policies  to  South-West  Africa  in  violation  of  the  mandate,  that  the 
United  Nations  found  it  necessary  to  continue  to  discuss  South-West 
Africa,  and  that  the  United  Nations  and  the  world  awaited  the  findings 
of  the  International  Court  of  Justice  on  South  Africa's  administration 
of  the  Territory.  The  U.S.  Representative  reiterated  what  had 
previously  been  stated  in  the  Committee  of  24  with  regard  to  respect 
for  the  Court's  judgment  and  the  obligation  of  all  U.N.  members  to 
comply  with  its  decisions. 
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The  United  States,  its  representative  declared,  regretted  that  on 
an  issue  so  plainly  involving  a  moral  and  political  wrong  by  South 
Africa  against  the  majority  of  the  people  of  South-West  Africa,  there 
had  been  some  departure  from  the  issue  at  hand.  The  conclusions 
and  recommendations  of  the  Committee  of  24's  1964  report  on  the 
activities  of  the  mining  industry  and  other  international  companies 
having  interests  in  South-West  Africa,  the  U.S.  Representative  stated, 
constituted  an  ''unconstructive  and  undisguised"  propaganda  attack 
on  the  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom.  The  United  States 
considered  that  the  report  neither  enhanced  the  prestige  of  the 
United  Nations  nor  promoted  the  progress  of  the  people  of  South- 
West  Africa.  The  United  States  categorically  rejected  the  report's 
allegations  that  the  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom  supported 
the  Government  of  South  Africa. 

Advancement  of  the  cause  and  well-being  of  the  people  of  South- 
West  Africa,  the  U.S.  Representative  concluded,  remained  a  heavy 
responsibility  of  the  international  community  and  a  major  concern 
of  the  United  States.  While  looking  to  the  International  Court  of 
Justice  for  a  definitive  decision  on  the  legal  considerations  involved 
in  the  South-West  Africa  question,  the  United  States  would  continue 
to  provide  educational  assistance  to  South-West  Africans  and  to 
support  the  U.N.  Special  Training  Program  for  South-West  Africa. 
''On  our  own  and  in  concert  with  others,"  he  said,  the  United  States 
is  prepared  to  exert  its  "best  efforts  within  the  terms  of  the  Charter 
to  bring  closer  the  day  when  international  responsibility  for  South- 
West  Africa  has  been  fulfilled  and  the  people  of  that  territory  have 
exercised  the  right  of  self-determination." 

On  December  9  a  draft  resolution  sponsored  by  37  Afro- Asian 
nations,  Cyprus,  and  Yugoslavia  was  introduced  by  the  Represen- 
tative of  Somalia.  The  resolution  noted  with  deep  concern  the  seri- 
ous threat  to  international  peace  and  security  in  southern  Africa 
which  had  been  aggravated  by  the  racist  rebellion  in  Southern  Rho- 
desia; approved  and  endorsed  the  reports  of  the  Committee  of  24; 
condemned  the  apartheid  policy  practiced  by  South  Africa  in  South- 
West  Africa  as  a  crime  against  humanity;  reaffirmed  the  right  of 
the  people  of  South-West  Africa  to  freedom  and  independence;  con- 
sidered that  partition  or  annexation  would  be  an  act  of  aggression 
and  a  violation  of  the  mandate;  called  upon  South  Africa  to  remove 
all  military  installations  from  South-West  Africa  and  to  refrain 
from  utilizing  the  Territory  militarily  for  any  purpose;  condemned 
financial  interests  that  mercilessly  exploited  South-West  Africa; 
condemned  South  Africa  for  large-scale  immigration  into  South-West 
Africa;  condemned  South  Africa  for  refusing  to  cooperate  with  the 
United  Nations;  requested  all  states  to  implement  the  paragraph  of 
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the  General  Assembly's  resolution  of  November  13,  1963,  which 
called  for  an  embargo  on  arms,  military  equipment,  petroleum,  and 
petroleum  products  to  South  Africa;  and  requested  the  Security 
Council  to  keep  watch  over  the  critical  situation  prevaihng  in  South- 
West  Africa. 

A  number  of  paragraph  votes  were  requested  before  the  resolution 
was  voted  upon  as  a  whole.  The  paragraph  noting  a  serious  threat 
to  international  peace  and  security  aggravated  by  the  rebellion  in 
Southern  Khodesia  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  77  to  9  (Austraha, 
Canada,  France,  Italy,  New  Zealand,  Portugal,  South  Africa,  U.K., 
U.S.),  mth  11  (Austria,  Belgium,  Brazil,  China,  Costa  Rica,  Fin- 
land, Ireland,  Japan,  Netherlands,  Norway,  Spain)  abstentions. 

The  Committee  endorsed  the  conclusions  and  recommendations 
contained  in  the  Committee  of  24 's  report  on  the  activities  of  mining 
interests  and  other  international  companies  in  South-West  Africa 
by  a  vote  of  63  to  10  (Australia,  Belgium,  Canada,  France,  Ireland, 
New  Zealand,  Portugal,  South  Africa,  U.K.,  U.S.),  with  24  (Argen- 
tina, Austria,  Bolivia,  Chile,  China,  Colombia,  Costa  Rica,  Denmark, 
Dominican  Republic,  El  Salvador,  Finland,  Greece,  Guatemala, 
Italy,  Japan,  Mexico,  Netherlands,  Norway,  Panama,  Spain,  Sweden, 
Turkey,  Uruguay,  Venezuela)  abstentions. 

The  paragraph  considering  that  any  attempt  to  partition  the 
Territory  or  to  take  any  preparatory  unilateral  action  thereto,  either 
directly  or  mdirectly,  constituted  a  violation  of  both  the  mandate  and 
the  Colonialism  Declaration  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  86  to  2  (Por- 
tugal, South  Africa),  with  8  (Austria,  Belgium,  France,  Netherlands, 
Spain,  Turkey,  U.K.,  U.S.)  abstentions. 

The  paragTaph  which  considered  any  attempt  by  South  Africa  to 
annex  part  or  all  of  South-West  Africa  as  an  act  of  aggression  was 
adopted  by  a  vote  of  80  to  3  (Portugal,  South  Africa,  U.S.),  with  15 
(Australia,  Austria,  Belgium,  Canada,  Colombia,  Denmark,  El  Salva- 
dor, France,  Guatemala,  Italy,  Netherlands,  New  Zealand,  Spain, 
Sweden,  U.K.)  abstentions. 

The  paragraph  calling  upon  South  Africa  to  remove  immediately 
aU  bases  and  other  military  installations  located  in  South-West 
Africa  and  to  refrain  from  utilizing  the  Territory  in  any  way  as  a 
military  base  for  internal  and  external  purposes  was  adopted  by  a 
vote  of  87  (U.S.)  to  2  (Portugal,  South  Africa),  with  9  (Australia, 
Austria,  Belgium,  El  Salvador,  France,  Italy,  Netherlands,  Spain,  and 
U.K.)  abstentions. 

The  paragraph  condemning  ''the  policies  of  financial  interests 
operating  in  South-West  Africa,  which  mercilessly  exploit  human  and 
material  resources  and  impede  the  progress  of  the  Territory  and  the 
right  of  the  people  to  freedom  and  independence,"  was  adopted  by  a 
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vote  of  64  to  10  (Australia,  Belgium,  Canada,  France,  Ireland,  New 
Zealand,  Portugal,  South  Africa,  U.K.,  U.S.),  with  25  (Argentina, 
Austria,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Chile,  China,  Colombia,  Costa  Rica,  Den- 
mark, Dominican  Eepublic,  El  Salvador,  Finland,  Greece,  Guatemala, 
Italy,  Japan,  Mexico,  Netherlands,  Norway,  Panama,  Peru,  Spain, 
Sweden,  Turkey,  Venezuela)  abstentions. 

The  paragraph  which  called  upon  member  states  to  implement 
immediately  the  General  Assembly's  1963  call  upon  states  to  impose 
a  petroleum  embargo  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  76  to  5  (Belgium, 
France,  Portugal,  South  Africa,  U.S.),  with  18  (Australia,  Austria, 
Canada,  China,  Denmark,  Finland,  Greece,  Spain,  Ireland,  Italy, 
Japan,  Netherlands,  New  Zealand,  Norway,  Peru,  Sweden,  Turkey, 
U.K.)  abstentions. 

Finally,  the  resolution  as  a  whole  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  83  to  2, 
with  15  (U.S.)  abstentions. 

That  same  day  the  Fourth  Committee  adopted  without  objection 
a  draft  resolution  directing  the  attention  of  South-West  African 
petitioners  to  the  various  reports  and  resolutions  on  the  subject,  and 
a  draft  resolution  concerning  special  educational  and  training  pro- 
grams for  South-West  Africa  (see  page  325). 

The  three  draft  resolutions  concerning  South-West  Africa  were 
considered  by  the  General  Assembly  on  December  17.  The  Liberian 
Eepresentative  proposed  that  the  draft  resolution  on  the  general 
question  of  South-West  Africa  be  adopted  by  a  simple  majority 
vote,  rather  than  by  the  two- thirds  vote  required  by  article  18(2)  of 
the  Charter  and  the  special  rules  of  procedure  concerning  Assembly 
action  on  South-West  Africa  adopted  by  the  ninth  General  Assembly. 
After  considerable  discussion,  including  an  intervention  by  the 
United  States  in  support  of  requiring  a  two-thirds  vote,  the  Liberian 
Representative  withdrew  the  proposal.  A  proposal  was  then  made 
for  separate  paragraph  votes.  The  Assembly  rejected  this  proposal 
by  a  vote  of  34  (U.S.)  to  64,  with  7  abstentions.  The  resolution  as 
a  whole  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  85  to  2,  with  19  (U.S.)  abstentions. 

The  draft  resolutions  on  petitions  and  on  special  education  and 
training  programs  for  South-West  Africa  were  adopted  by  the  Assem- 
bly without  objection. 

SCHOLARSHIP  PROGRAMS 

Trust  Territories 

Under  the  special  U.N.  scholarship  program  for  students  from 
trust  territories  which  was  established  by  the  General  Assembly  in 
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1952,  the  U.N.  Secretary-General  submits  an  annual  report  to  the 
Trusteeship  Council  on  the  scholarships  available  and  the  extent  to 
which  they  are  utilized.  In  his  report  of  May  27,  1965,  the  Secretary- 
General  noted  that  12  member  states  had  scholarships  currently 
available.  However,  during  the  period  covered  by  the  report — May 
20,  1964,  to  May  20,  1965 — no  applications  had  been  received  from 
inhabitants  of  the  three  remaining  trust  territories,  Nauru,  New 
Guinea,  and  the  Pacific  Islands. 

At  the  32d  session  of  the  Trusteeship  Council,  May  28  to  June  30, 
1965,  the  Representatives  of  the  U.S.S.R.  and  Liberia  observed  that 
during  the  14  years  the  program  had  been  in  effect  no  application  had 
been  received  from  inhabitants  of  any  of  the  three  remaining  trust 
territories.  The  U.S.  Representative,  Dwight  Dickinson,  rejected 
the  implication  that  this  was  due  to  policies  of  the  Administering 
Authorities.  He  pointed  out  that  the  United  States  favored  the  pro- 
vision of  scholarships  and  training  facilities  by  member  states  and  had 
disseminated  information  on  the  U.N.  program  in  the  Trust  Territory 
of  the  Pacific  Islands.  On  the  other  hand,  the  United  States  had 
found,  he  said,  that  it  was  itself  able  to  meet  the  Territory's  needs  in 
higher  education  as  demonstrated  by  the  award  of  108  full  government 
scholarships  to  Micronesians  for  study  abroad  during  the  previous 
year.  The  United  States  would  continue,  he  stated,  to  make  known 
the  opportunities  available  under  the  U.N.  program. 

The  other  Administering  Powers  indicated  that  they  too  were  able 
to  meet  the  educational  needs  in  the  trust  territories  without  recourse 
to  these  scholarships. 

Non-Self 'Governing  Territories 

Since  1954  the  General  Assembly  has  invited  member  states  to  pro- 
vide scholarships  and  other  opportunities  for  specialized  training  to 
the  inhabitants  of  non-self-governing  territories.  The  Secretary- 
General  reports  regularly  to  the  General  Assembly  on  the  number  of 
such  scholarships  awarded  each  year. 

On  August  20,  1965,  the  United  States  informed  the  Secretary- 
General  that  195  new  grants  had  been  made  under  educational  and 
cultural  programs  of  the  U.S.  Government  during  the  1964-65  aca- 
demic year.  As  an  indication  of  the  many  additional  scholarship 
opportunities  made  available  by  nongovernmental  organizations,  the 
U.S.  report  noted  that  during  the  1964-65  academic  year  4,786  stu- 
dents from  non-self-governing  territories  were  in  institutions  of  higher 
learning  in  the  United  States. 

On  September  24  the  General  Assembly  placed  the  reports  of  the 
Secretary-General  on  scholarships  for  non-self-governing  territories 
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on  its  agenda  and  allocated  them  to  the  Fourth  Committee  (Trustee- 
ship and  Non-Self-Governing  Territories)  for  consideration.  The 
Fourth  Committee  adopted  without  objection  on  December  18  a 
draft  resolution,  sponsored  by  Algeria,  Ethiopia,  India,  Liberia,  Sierra 
Leone,  Togo,  and  the  United  States,  which  noted  the  Secretary- 
GeneraPs  reports  and  urged  members  to  continue  their  scholarship 
programs,  including  provision  for  travel  costs.  This  draft  resolution 
was  adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  without  objection  on 
December  21. 

South-West  Africa 

In  1961  the  General  Assembly  established  a  special  educational  and 
training  program  for  the  inhabitants  of  South-West  Africa.  Subse- 
quently the  General  Assembly  invited  member  states  to  consider 
providing  in  their  offers  opportunities  for  secondary  education  and 
vocational  and  technical  training.  In  a  note  of  August  12,  1965,  the 
United  States  informed  the  U.N.  Secretary-General  that  in  addition 
to  continuing  the  grants  previously  awarded,  the  U.S.  Government 
had  made  15  new  grants  for  the  1964-65  academic  year  available  to 
students  from  South-West  Africa.  All  of  the  recipients  of  these 
grants  were  currently  studying  in  the  United  States,  seven  of  them  at 
the  university  level  and  eight  at  the  high  school  level.  Altogether, 
under  U.S.  Government  programs,  34  students  from  South-West 
Africa  were  pursuing  their  studies  in  the  United  States  on  scholar- 
ships which  could  be  renewed  until  the  grantee  had  achieved  his 
first  university  degree. 

The  General  Assembly  included  the  reports  of  the  Secretary- 
General  on  special  educational  and  training  programs  for  South-West 
Africa  on  its  agenda  and  allocated  consideration  of  these  reports  to 
the  Fourth  Committee  on  September  24.  A  draft  resolution,  spon- 
sored by  35  African  and  Asian  members,  was  adopted  without  objec- 
tion by  the  Fourth  Committee  on  December  9,  and  by  the  General 
Assembly  on  December  17,  1965.  This  resolution  expressed  the 
General  Assembly's  appreciation  to  member  states  offering  scholar- 
ships to  South-West  Africans  and  invited  states  to  increase  their 
efforts;  requested  all  member  states,  and  in  particular  South  Africa, 
to  facilitate  the  travel  of  South-West  Africans  seeking  to  avail  them- 
selves of  these  scholarships;  called  upon  South  Africa  to  cooperate 
with  the  Secretary-General  in  implementing  the  present  resolution; 
and  requested  the  Secretary-General  to  disseminate  scholarship  in- 
formation in  South-West  Africa  and  elsewhere. 
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Portuguese  Territories 

The  General  Assembly  established  a  special  training  program  in 
1962  for  the  indigenous  inhabitants  of  the  territories  under  Portuguese 
administration.  In  its  report  of  August  20  on  scholarships  made 
available  to  inhabitants  of  non-self-governing  territories,  the  United 
States  informed  the  Secretary-General  that  19  students  from  Angola 
and  23  from  Mozambique  had  been  awarded  new  grants.  The  total 
number  of  students  studying  in  the  United  States  was  103 — 56  from 
Angola  and  47  from  Mozambique. 

The  reports  of  the  Secretary-General  on  this  special  training 
program  were  included  on  the  General  Assembly's  agenda  and 
referred  for  consideration  to  the  Fourth  Committee.  The  Com- 
mittee considered  these  reports  at  six  meetings  in  December  1965 
in  conjunction  with  the  chapters  of  the  Committee  of  24  reports 
that  dealt  with  the  Portuguese  territories.  A  draft  resolution  spon- 
sored by  33  African  and  Asian  states  noted  that,  despite  previous 
resolutions  inviting  it  to  do  so,  the  Portuguese  Government  had  not 
cooperated  in  the  implementation  of  the  special  training  program; 
requested  the  Secretary-General  to  take  aU  appropriate  measures  to 
make  the  benefits  of  the  program  available  to  as  many  indigenous 
inhabitants  of  the  Portuguese  territories  as  possible;  and  invited  member 
states  to  continue  their  programs  and  to  consider  offering  scholar- 
ships for  secondary  education  and  vocational  and  technical  traiaing. 
Prior  to  the  vote  the  Portuguese  Kepresentative  objected  to  the 
draft  resolution.  Since  the  resolution  sought  to  establish  scholar- 
ships for  Portuguese  nationals  independent  of  the  efforts  of  the  Portuguese 
Government  to  increase  educational  facilities,  he  said,  the  resolution 
was  undoubtedly  politically  motivated  and  in  opposition  to  the 
interests  of  Portugal.  The  draft  resolution  was  adopted  in  committee 
on  December  18  by  a  vote  of  90  (U.S.)  to  1  (Portugal),  with  3  (France, 
South  Africa,  Spain)  abstentions. 

On  December  21,  1965,  the  General  Assembly  approved  the  Com- 
mittee's text  by  a  vote  of  100  (U.S.)  to  1  (Portugal),  with  3  (France, 
South  Africa,  Spain)  abstentions. 


PART  IV 


Legal  and  Constitutional 
Developments 


Legal  and  constitutional  questions  are  relevant  to  a  significant 
part  of  the  work  of  the  United  Nations.  These  questions  are  discussed 
in  other  parts  of  this  report  in  connection  with  the  underlying  issues 
to  which  they  relate.  However,  because  of  their  essentially  legal 
character,  part  IV  deals  separately  with  the  activities  of  the  Inter- 
national Court  of  Justice,  the  International  Law  Commission,  and 
subsidiary  organs  constituted  at  the  instance  of  the  U.N.  General 
Assembly's  Sixth  (Legal)  Committee. 


INTERNATIONAL  COURT  OF  JUSTICE 

During  1965  two  additional  countries — Nigeria  and  Kenya — ac- 
cepted the  compulsory  jurisdiction  of  the  International  Court  of 
Justice,  bringing  to  41  the  number  of  states  accepting  the  Court's 
compulsory  jurisdiction. 

Orders  were  made  on  June  11,  1965,  in  the  Case  Concerning  the 
Barcelona  Traction,  Light  and  Power  Company,  Ltd.,  and  on  Novem- 
ber 29,  1965^  in  the  South- West  Africa  Cases.  At  the  end  of  the  year 
these  cases  were  the  only  ones  still  pending  before  the  Court. 

Case  Concerning  the  Barcelona  Traction,  Light  and  Tower  Co., 
Ltd,  (Belgium  v.  Spain) 

On  September  15,  1958,  Belgium  instituted  proceedings  against 
Spain  in  the  International  Court  of  Justice  on  behaK  of  Belgian 
nationals  who  were  shareholders  in  the  Barcelona  Traction,  Light 
and  Power  Co.,  Ltd.,  a  Canadian  corporation.  The  Belgian  Gov- 
ernment alleged  that  the  conduct  of  Spanish  authorities,  by  virtue 
of  which  the  Company  was  declared  bankrupt  and  its  property 
liquidated,  was  contrary  to  international  law,  that  Spain  was  respon- 
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sible  for  the  damage  which  had  resulted,  and  that  Spain  was  obligated 
to  restore  the  property  rights  and  interests  of  the  Company  as  they 
existed  prior  to  its  adjudication  in  bankruptcy  or  to  pay  Belgium 
compensation.  In  May  1960  Spain  filed  objections  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Court.  However,  before  the  Belgian  observations  on  the  objec- 
tions were  submitted,  representatives  of  the  private  Belgian  and 
Spanish  interests  decided  to  enter  into  negotiations  for  a  settlement. 
Belgium  informed  the  Court  on  March  23,  1961,  that,  in  accordance 
with  its  right  under  article  69  of  the  Kules  of  the  Court,  it  was  not 
going  on  with  the  proceeding.  Subsequently,  Spain  informed  the 
Court  that  it  had  no  objection  to  the  discontinuance.  On  April  10, 
1961,  the  Court  made  an  Order  under  the  terms  of  article  69,  para- 
graph 2,  and  removed  the  case  from  its  list. 

In  due  course  discussions  took  place  between  representatives  of 
private  interests  in  the  Company,  but  no  agreement  was  reached. 
Thereafter,  on  June  19,  1962,  Belgium  instituted  new  proceedings 
against  Spain  before  the  Court.  Spain  raised  certain  Preliminary 
Objections  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court,  and  the  proceedings  on  the 
merits  were  suspended  by  the  Court  on  March  16,  1963. 

Spain's  four  Preliminary  Objections  to  the  competence  of  the  Court 
or  the  admissibihty  of  the  claim  were,  in  brief:  (1)  that  the  discontin- 
uance of  the  previous  proceedings  relative  to  the  same  events  in  Spain 
disentitled  Belgium  from  bringing  the  present  proceedings;  (2)  that, 
even  if  this  were  not  the  case,  the  Court  would  not  be  competent  be- 
cause the  necessary  jurisdictional  basis  requiring  Spain  to  submit  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  did  not  exist;  (3)  that  even  if  the  Court 
were  competent,  the  claim  would  be  inadmissible  because  Belgium 
lacked  any  standing  in  law  to  make  a  claim  on  behalf  of  Belgian  inter- 
ests in  a  Canadian  company,  assuming  that  the  Belgian  character  of 
such  interests  were  estabhshed;  and  (4)  that  even  if  Belgium  had  the 
necessary  standing  in  law,  the  claim  remained  inadmissible  because 
local  remedies  with  regard  to  the  alleged  damage  bad  not  been 
exhausted. 

On  July  24,  1964,  the  Court  rejected  Spain's  first  and  second  Pre- 
liminary Objections  and  joined  the  third  and  fourth  Prehminary  Ob- 
jections to  the  merits.  By  subsequent  Order  dated  July  28,  1964,  the 
Court  fixed  July  1,  1965,  as  the  time  limit  for  filing  of  the  Spanish 
counter-memorial.  In  its  Order  of  June  11,  1965,  the  Court  extended 
this  time  Hmit  to  December  31,  1965.  The  counter-memorial  was 
filed  on  December  20,  1965. 
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South-West  Africa  Cases  (Ethiopia  v.  South  Africa; 
Liberia  v.  South  Africa) 

On  November  4,  1960,  Ethiopia  and  Liberia  instituted  independent 
proceedings,  subsequently  joined  by  the  Court,  against  the  then 
Union  of  South  Africa.  These  proceedings  concerned  the  question 
of  South  Africa's  administration  of  the  mandated  territory  of  South- 
West  Africa  and  alleged  noncompliance  with  its  international  legal 
obligations  under  the  1920  Mandate  for  South-West  Africa,  the 
Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations,  and  the  U.N.  Charter. 

In  response  South  Africa  filed  preliminary  objections  to  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Court,  and  the  proceedings  on  the  merits  were  sus- 
pended. On  December  21,  1962,  the  Court  rejected  South  Africa's 
preliminary  objections  and  upheld  its  jurisdiction  by  an  8-7  majority. 
During  1964  the  Court  received  the  counter-memorial  of  South  Africa, 
the  Reply  of  Ethiopia  and  Liberia,  and  the  Rejoinder  of  South  Africa. 

The  Court  heard  the  final  oral  arguments  of  the  parties  on  November 
15,  1965,  and  will  hand  down  its  decision  during  1966. 

By  an  order  of  November  29,  1965,  the  Court  decided  not  to 
accede  to  South  Africa's  request  that  it  make  an  on-the-spot  inspection 
of,  and  compare  conditions  in,  South-West  Africa  (by  vote  of  8-6), 
the  Republic  of  South  Africa  (8-6),  Ethiopia  and  Liberia  (9-5),  and 
one  or  two  sub-Saharan  African  countries  of  the  Court's  own  choosing 
(9-5). 


INTERNATIONAL  LAW  COMMISSION 

The  International  Law  Commission,  whose  function  is  the  progres- 
sive development  and  codification  of  international  law,  is  composed 
of  25  experts  (including  Herbert  W.  Briggs  of  the  United  States)  who 
serve  in  their  individual  capacities. 

The  Commission  held  the  first  part  of  its  17th  session  in  Geneva 
from  May  3  to  July  9,  1965.  A  major  part  of  that  session  was  devoted 
to  a  consideration  of  the  law  of  treaties,  particularly  the  reexamination 
and  revision  of  29  draft  articles  which  the  Commission  had  prepared 
previously.  These  articles  deal  with  the  conclusion,  entry  into  force, 
and  registration  of  treaties. 

The  Commission  continued  its  work  (begun  in  1958)  on  special 
missions.  At  its  17th  session,  in  1965,  it  considered  the  second 
report  submitted  by  the  Special  Rapporteur  on  this  topic,  Milan 
Bartog  (Yugoslavia),  and  adopted  28  draft  articles,  which  follow  on 
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from  the  16  draft  articles  adopted  in  1964.    The  Commission  decided 
to  seek  comments  on  these  articles  from  governments.    It  requested  i 
that  the  General  Assembly  consider  the  44  draft  articles  as  a  single  | 
document.    The  Commission  expected  to  revise  the  articles  in  light  | 
of  comments  from  governments  and  the  views  of  the  General  As-  ! 
sembly.    The  Special  Kapporteur  prepared  a  separate  draft  on 
so-called  "high  level"  special  missions.    The  Commission  did  not  i 
discuss  this  draft,  however,  but  decided  instead  to  seek  the  opinion 
of  governments  on  whether  or  not  special  rules  of  law  should  be 
drafted  for  such  missions. 

The  Commission  recommended  to  the  General  Assembly  that 
arrangements  should  be  made  for  the  Commission  to  hold  meetings 
during  January  1966,  such  meetings  to  constitute  the  second  part  of 
its  17th  session. 

In  its  report  to  the  General  Assembly,  the  Commission  stressed 
the  importance  that  it  attaches  to  cooperation  with  other  bodies. 
It  took  note  of  the  reports  on  meetings  of  the  Inter-American  Council 
of  Jurists  and  the  Asian-African  Legal  Consultative  Committee  which 
were  submitted  by  the  members  authorized  to  attend  the  meetings  as 
observers  on  behalf  of  the  Commission. 

During  the  17th  session  of  the  Commission,  the  European  Office  of 
the  United  Nations  organized  a  Seminar  on  International  Law  for 
advanced  students  and  young  government  officials  responsible  for 
dealing  with  questions  of  international  law.  The  Commission  re- 
ported that  it  found  the  Seminar  a  useful  experience  for  aU  concerned 
and  recommended  that  further  seminars  be  organized  in  conjunction 
with  its  future  sessions. 

The  Commission  authorized  Roberto  Ago  (Italy),  Chairman  of 
the  Commission  at  its  16th  session,  and  Milan  Bartos  (Yugoslavia), 
Chairman  at  its  17th  session,  to  be  its  representatives  at  the  20th 
session  of  the  General  Assembly  in  respect  of  the  Commission's 
work  in  1964  and  1965,  respectively. 


GENERAL  ASSEMBLY  CONSIDERATION 

In  1965  at  its  20th  regular  session  the  General  Assembly  referred 
various  agenda  items  to  its  Sixth  (Legal)  Committee,  including: 
(1)  the  reports  of  the  International  Law  Commission  on  the  work  of 
its  16th  and  17th  sessions;  (2)  the  question  of  general  multilateral 
treaties  concluded  under  the  auspices  of  the  League  of  Nations; 
(3)  technical  assistance  to  promote  the  teaching,  study,  dissemina- 
tion, and  wider  appreciation  of  international  law;  (4)  the  principles 
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of  international  law  concerning  friendly  relations  and  cooperation 
among  states  in  accordance  with  the  U.N.  Charter;  (5)  steps  to  be 
taken  for  progressive  development  in  the  field  of  private  international 
law  with  a  particular  view  to  promoting  international  trade;  (6) 
the  draft  Declaration  on  the  Right  of  Asylum;  (7)  observance  by 
member  states  of  the  principles  relating  to  sovereignty  of  states,  their 
territorial  integrity,  noninterference  in  their  domestic  affairs,  the 
peaceful  settlement  of  disputes,  and  the  condemnation  of  subversive 
activities;  and  (8)  amendments  to  the  Charter  and  to  the  rules  of 
procedure  of  the  General  Assembly  (see  page  133).  • 

Reports  of  the  International  Law  Commission 

The  Sixth  Committee  considered  this  agenda  item  from  September 
29  to  October  15,  1965. 

On  the  subject  of  the  law  of  treaties  satisfaction  was  expressed  at 
the  considerable  progress  achieved  by  the  Commission,  and  general 
comments  were  offered  on  a  number  of  issues,  such  as:  the  problem 
of  '^mjust,  unfair  or  unequal  treaties";  the  need  to  provide  protection 
against  unilateral  or  arbitrary  action  by  parties  who  might  wish  to 
avoid  observing  obligations  that  they  had  undertaken;  and  the 
desired  form  of  a  codification  of  lav/  on  this  subject. 

The  Legal  Committee's  debate  on  Part  III  of  the  Commission's 
draft  articles  (consisting  of  19  articles  on  the  application,  effects, 
modification,  and  interpretation  of  treaties)  indicated  a  substantial 
measure  of  acceptance  although  there  were  a  number  of  criticisms 
and  differences  of  opinion  concerning  terminology,  relevance,  use- 
fulness, and  meaning  of  various  provisions,  the  completeness  of  the 
draft  articles,  and  the  need  for  harmony  between  this  Part  and  the 
other  Parts  of  the  draft  articles.  The  U.S.  Representative,  former 
Attorney  General  William  P.  Rogers,  expressed  the  preliminary 
views  of  the  U.S.  Government  on  Part  III  of  the  draft  articles, 
reserving  the  Government's  final  position  on  aU  of  the  draft  articles 
on  this  topic. 

During  the  debate  the  possibility  of  convening  in  the  near  future 
a  diplomatic  conference  of  plenipotentiaries  on  the  law  of  treaties 
was  discussed,  and  suggestions  were  made  concerning  the  preparation 
of  such  a  conference.  It  was  announced  that  the  U.N.  Secretariat 
would  prepare  for  the  General  Assembly  at  its  next  session  a  study 
of  the  procedural  and  organizational  problems  involved  in  such  a 
conference  and,  time  permitting,  a  reference  guide  to  the  Commission's 
draft  articles  on  the  law  of  treaties. 

Some  representatives  commented  substantively  on  the  chapters 
of  the  International  Law  Commission's  reports  relating  to  special 
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missions.  Others,  including  the  U.S.  Representative,  announced 
that  their  governments  were  studying  the  draft  articles  on  this 
subject  and  would  in  due  course  submit  written  comments. 

The  debate  reflected  broad  agreement  regarding  the  Commission's 
program  of  work  and  the  organization  of  future  sessions  and,  more 
specifically,  its  desire  to  hold  a  winter  session  in  1966  and  the  possible 
extension  of  the  1966  summer  session.  There  were  some  reservations 
expressed,  however,  about  the  administrative  and  financial  problems 
involved.  For  example,  the  U.S.  Representative  opposed  holding 
meetings  of  U.N.  bodies  away  from  established  headquarters  if  it 
would  result  in  additional  expense  to  the  Organization. 

The  Sixth  Committee  adopted  by  a  vote  of  74  (U.S.)  to  0,  with  2 
abstentions,  a  draft  resolution  submitted  by  Lebanon  and  Mexico 
(as  modified  by  amendments  offered  by  Ghana,  Romania,  and 
Tunisia),  which  (1)  noted  with  approval  the  Commission's  proposal 
for  meeting  in  January  1966,  and  its  request  to  reserve  the  possibility 
of  an  extension  of  its  1966  summer  session;  (2)  recommended  that  the 
Commission  should  continue  its  work  on  the  law  of  treaties  and  special 
missions,  with  the  object  of  presenting  final  drafts  on  those  topics  in 
the  report  of  the  work  of  its  18th  session  in  1966,  and  that  the  Com- 
mission continue,  when  possible,  its  work  on  state  responsibility, 
succession  of  states  and  governments,  and  relations  between  states 
and  intergovernmental  organizations;  and  (3)  expressed  the  wish  that 
future  seminars,  at  which  a  reasonable  number  of  nationals  from  the 
developing  countries  should  participate,  be  organized  in  conjunction 
with  sessions  of  the  Commission.  On  December  8  the  General  As- 
sembly, by  a  vote  of  77  (U.S.)  to  0,  adopted  without  change  the  draft 
resolution  submitted  by  its  Sixth  Committee. 

General  Niultilateral  Treaties  Concluded  Under  the  Auspices 
of  the  League  of  Nations 

In  1963  the  18th  General  Assembly  adopted  a  resolution  concerning 
a  number  of  treaties  of  a  technical  and  nonpohtical  character  which 
had  been  concluded  under  the  auspices  of  the  League  of  Nations. 
Under  the  terms  of  these  treaties — 21  in  number — the  Coimcil  of  the 
League  had  been  authorized  to  invite  additional  states  to  accede. 
The  problem  was  that  states  which  had  not  been  invited  to  accede 
before  the  League  ceased  to  exist  were  unable  to  become  party  to  the 
treaties.  The  1963  resolution  decided  that  the  General  Assembly  was 
the  appropriate  U.N.  organ  to  reopen  the  treaties  for  accession,  and 
requested  the  Secretary-General  to  bring  the  resolution  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  parties  to  the  treaties,  to  consult  with  them  to  determine 
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the  current  status  and  present  applicability  of  the  treaties,  and  to 
report  to  the  19th  General  Assembly.  Operative  paragraph  4  of  the 
resolution  requested  the  Secretary-General  to  invite  to  accede  to  the 
treaties  ''each  State  which  is  a  Member  of  the  United  Nations  or 
member  of  a  specialized  agency  or  a  party  to  the  Statute  of  the 
International  Court  of  Justice,  or  has  been  designated  for  this  pur- 
pose by  the  General  Assembly,  and  which  otherwise  is  not  eligible  to 
become  a  party  to  the  treaties  in  question.  .  .  .  " 

Because  of  the  special  circumstances  at  the  19th  General  Assembly, 
the  Secretary-General's  report  was  not  considered  until  the  20th 
session.  In  his  report,  the  Secretary- General  stated  that  there  had 
been  sufficient  evidence  that  two  of  the  treaties  were  still  in  force  and 
of  interest  for  accession  by  additional  states  to  justify  sending  out 
invitations  for  accession  to  them  immediately,  which  he  had  done. 
(They  were  the  Convention  for  the  Suppression  of  Counterfeiting 
Currency  and  the  Optional  Protocol  to  that  Convention.)  With 
respect  to  the  remaining  treaties,  the  Secretary- General  listed  nine 
which  were  of  possible  interest  for  accession  and  noted  that  some 
of  the  treaties  might  need  adaptation  to  contemporary  conditions. 
He  recommended  that  the  Assembly  consider  whether  to  invite 
additional  states  to  become  parties  to  treaties  other  than  the  two 
for  which  invitations  had  already  been  issued,  and,  if  it  decided  to  do 
so,  to  consider  which  of  the  various  categories  of  treaties  should  be 
the  subject  of  such  invitations.  In  the  course  of  debate  in  the  Sixth 
Committee,  a  draft  resolution  was  introduced  by  Sweden  and  Nigeria, 
later  joined  by  Denmark,  under  which  the  General  Assembly  would 
recognize  that  the  nine  treaties  which  had  been  singled  out  by  the 
Secretary- General  ''may  be  of  interest  for  accession  by  additional 
States  within  the  terms"  of  the  Assembly's  1963  resolution.  An 
amendment  proposed  by  five  African  states  and  accepted  by  the 
sponsors  added  a  paragraph  calling  attention  to  the  "desirability  of 
adapting  some  of  these  treaties  to  contemporary  conditions,  particu- 
larly in  the  event  that  new  parties  should  so  request." 

Before  this  resolution  came  to  the  vote,  Ghana  and  the  Ukrainian 
S.S.R.  proposed  separate  votes  on  three  portions  of  the  resolution. 
The  effect  of  failure  to  adopt  these  portions  would  have  been  to  delete 
all  reference  to  the  Assembly's  1963  resolution.  This  situation 
recalled  the  controversy  which  had  taken  place  at  the  18th  Assembly 
in  1963  over  the  formula  determining  which  political  entities  were 
entitled  to  receive  invitations  from  the  Secretary-General.  The  1963 
resolution  had  contained  a  compromise  invitation  formula  in  its  para- 
graph 4  mentioned  above.  The  deletions  proposed  in  1965  were 
designed,  according  to  the  sponsors,  to  give  proponents  of  a  formula 
entitling  "all  states"  to  an  invitation  an  opportunity  to  express  them- 
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selves  anew  on  this  issue.  In  the  debate  on  these  proposed  deletions, 
the  U.S.  delegation  recalled  the  reasons  for  its  opposition  to  an  "all 
states"  formula.  The  United  States  pointed  out  that  deletion  of  the 
references  to  the  1963  resolution  would  probably  leave  the  Secretary- 
General  without  instructions  on  which  entities  should  be  invited  to 
accede  to  the  treaties,  and  thus  might  very  well  bring  the  accession 
process  to  a  halt.  The  result  of  the  efforts  of  the  proponents  of  the 
*'all  states"  formula  would  be,  in  effect,  a  '^no  states"  formula. 

The  proposed  deletions  were  defeated  by  votes  of  67  (U.S.)  to  10, 
with  11  abstentions;  65  (U.S.)  to  9,  with  14  abstentions;  and  52  (U.S.) 
to  17,  with  17  abstentions.  The  draft  resolution  as  a  whole — which 
the  United  States  supported — was  then  adopted  69  to  0,  with  17 
abstentions  by  the  Sixth  Committee,  and  on  November  5  by  the 
General  Assembly  by  S2  to  0,  with  21  abstentions. 

Technical  Assista72ce  To  Promote  the  Teachings  Studjij  Dis- 
seminatioUj  and  Wider  Appreciation  of  International  Law 

The  item  on  technical  assistance  to  promote  the  teaching,  study, 
dissemination,  and  wider  appreciation  of  international  law  was  first 
considered  by  the  General  Assembly  at  its  17th  session  in  1962. 
During  its  18th  session,  in  1963,  it  established  a  six-nation  Special 
Committee  to  draw  up  a  practical  plan  and  proposals,  and,  inter  alia, 
invited  member  states  and  interested  institutions  or  individuals  to 
offer  fellowships  and  make  voluntary  contributions  to  the  U.N.  pro- 
gram of  technical  assistance  in  this  field.  The  report  of  the  Special 
Committee  (consisting  of  Afghanistan,  Belgium,  Ecuador,  Ghana, 
Hungary,  and  Ireland)  was  considered  by  the  General  Assembly 
at  its  20th  session,  and  on  December  20,  1965,  the  Assembly  adopted 
by  a  vote  of  75  (U.S.)  to  2,  with  11  abstentions,  a  resolution  submitted 
by  the  Sixth  (Legal)  Committee  on  technical  assistance  in  the  field  of 
international  law.  The  resolution  estabhshed  a  twofold  program  of 
assistance  and  exchange,  consisting  of  (1)  steps  to  encourage  and  co- 
ordinate existing  programs,  and  (2)  forms  of  direct  assistance  and 
exchange,  such  as  seminars,  training  and  refresher  courses,  fellow- 
ships, advisory  services  of  experts,  the  provision  of  legal  publications 
and  hbraries,  and  translations  of  major  legal  works. 

The  following  specific  programs  for  1967  and  1968  were  described 
in  an  Annex  to  the  resolution  as  follows: 

Programme  for  1967 

(a)  A  regional  training  and  refresher  course  of  four  weeks'  duration,  which 
will  be  given  in  Africa  and  which  will  be  the  first  of  a  series  of  such  courses  to  be 
held  every  two  j^ears,  in  rotation,  in  Africa,  Asia  and  Latin  America; 
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(b)  Award  of  ten  fellowships  at  the  request  of  Governments  of  developing 
countries  ; 

(c)  Advisory  services  of  up  to  three  experts,  if  requested  by  developing  countries; 

(d)  Provision  of  a  set  of  United  Nations  legal  publications  to  up  to  fifteen 
institutions  in  developing  countries; 

(e)  Preparation  of  a  survey  of  certain  of  the  principal  examples  of  the  codifi- 
cation and  progressive  development  of  international  law  within  the  framework  of 
the  United  Nations. 

Programme  for  1968 

(a)  A  regional  seminar  of  three  weeks'  duration,  which  will  be  held  in  Latin 
America  and  which  will  be  the  first  of  a  series  of  such  seminars  to  be  held  every 
two  years,  in  rotation,  in  Latin  America,  Africa  and  Asia; 

(b)  Award  of  fifteen  fellowships  at  the  request  of  Governments  of  developing 
countries ; 

(c)  Advisory  services  of  up  to  five  experts,  if  requested  by  developing  countries; 

(d)  Provision  of  a  set  of  United  Nations  legal  pubHcations  to  up  to  twenty 
institutions  in  developing  countries; 

(e)  Publication  of  a  survey  of  certain  of  the  principal  examples  of  the  codification 
and  progressive  development  of  international  law  within  the  framework  of  the 
United  Nations. 

The  resolution  authorized  the  Secretary- General  to  initiate  in  1966 
the  preparatory  work  for  these  activities  within  the  total  level  of 
appropriations  approved  for  that  year;  to  invite  offers  of  voluntary 
contributions  for  financing  the  program;  and  to  make  provision  for 
the  program  in  the  regular  budget  estimates  for  1967  and  1968,  after 
having  taken  into  account  the  voluntary  contributions  that  may  have 
been  received.  The  resolution  further  invited  UNESCO  to  partici- 
pate in  the  program  and  requested  the  Secretary- General  to  reach 
agreement  with  the  Director  General  of  that  organization  on  financial 
and  administrative  details.  In  addition,  the  Assembly  requested  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  United  Nations  Institute  for  Training  and 
Research  (UNITAR)  to  consider  ways  in  which  international  law  can 
be  given  its  proper  place  among  UNITAR's  activities. 

In  its  resolution,  the  General  Assembly  also  decided  to  establish  a 
iO-member  Advisory  Committee  on  Technical  Assistance  to  Promote 
the  Teaching,  Study,  Dissemination  and  Wider  Appreciation  of 
International  Law,  to  be  appointed  every  3  years  by  the  General 
Assembly,  with  the  responsibility  of  advising  the  Secretary- General 
and  reporting  to  the  General  Assembly.  Representatives  of  UNESCO 
and  UNITAR  were  to  be  invited,  as  necessary,  to  the  Committee's 
meetings.  The  Assembly  appointed  the  following  member  states  to 
the  Advisory  Committee:  Afghanistan,  Belgium,  Ecuador,  France, 
Ghana,  Hungary,  Tanzania,  the  U.S.S.R.,  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
the  United  States. 

On  October  27,  1965,  in  his  statement  to  the  Sixth  Committee, 
Congressman  Barratt  O'Hara,  the  U.S.  Representative,  reiterated 
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the  U.S.  conviction  of  the  merit  of  a  U.N.  program  of  technical 
assistance  in  international  law,  enumerating  many  of  the  programs 
of  training,  education,  and  research  in  the  field  of  international  law 
being  carried  on  in  the  United  States  in  both  the  public  and  private 
sectors.  He  also  announced  that,  in  response  to  General  Assembly 
resolutions  and  in  view  of  the  importance  that  it  attaches  to  this 
subject,  the  United  States  planned  to  assist  in  the  holding  of  a  special 
international  seminar  for  lawyers,  particularly  from  the  newer  and 
developing  countries.  This  seminar,  planned  in  cooperation  ^\dth  the 
Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace  and  the  Law  School  of 
Harvard  University,  would  be  held  at  the  Harvard  Law  School  in 
August  and  September  of  1966,  under  the  supervision  of  various 
international  legal  scholars  from  the  United  States  and  abroad. 

Throughout  the  consideration  of  this  item  at  the  20th  General 
Assembly,  the  United  States  made  clear  its  opposition  to  that  part  of 
proposed  resolutions  providing  for  financing  through  the  regular 
U.N.  budget.  The  U.S.  position  did  not  prevail,  however,  and  the 
resolution  ultimately  adopted  by  the  Assembly  envisaged  financing 
through  the  regular  budget  to  the  extent  that  the  expenses  of  the 
program  were  not  met  by  voluntary  contributions  or  other  sources. 

Principles  of  International  Law  Concerning  Friendly  Kelations 
and  Cooperation  Among  States  in  Accordance  With  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations 

In  1962  the  General  Assembly  decided  to  undertake  a  ''study  of 
the  principles  of  international  law  concerning  friendly  relations  and 
cooperation  among  States,"  in  discharge  of  its  responsibility  under 
article  13  of  the  U.N.  Charter  for  ''encouraging  the  progressive  de- 
velopment of  international  law  and  its  codification.'^ 

A  27-member  Special  Committee  on  Principles  of  International  Law 
Concerning  Friendly  Relations  and  Cooperation  Among  States  was 
created  in  1963  and  met  in  Mexico  City  the  following  year.  It  con- 
sidered four  of  the  seven  legal  principles  of  friendly  relations  among 
states  which  the  Assembly  had  listed  in  prior  resolutions.  These 
were : 

(1)  the  principle  that  states  shall  refrain  in  theii'  international 
relations  from  the  threat  or  use  of  force  against  the  territorial  in- 
tegrity or  political  independence  of  any  state,  or  in  any  other  manner 
inconsistent  with  the  pm-poses  of  the  United  Nations;  (2)  the  principle 
that  states  shaU  settle  their  international  disputes  by  peaceful  means 
in  such  a  manner  that  international  peace  and  secLirity,  and  justice 
are  not  endangered;  (3)  the  duty  not  to  inter \^ene  in  matters  within 
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the  domestic  jurisdiction  of  any  state,  in  accordance  with  the  Charter; 
and  (4)  the  principle  of  the  sovereign  equality  of  states. 

In  Mexico  City  the  Committee  had  tried  to  formulate  texts  stating 
the  four  principles  which  had  been  referred  to  it,  but  had  been  suc- 
cessful in  reaching  complete  agreement  on  only  one — ^the  principle  of 
sovereign  equality  of  states.  On  the  principles  of  refraining  from  the 
threat  or  use  of  force,  peaceful  settlement  of  disputes,  and  noninter- 
vention, varying  degrees  of  progress  toward  agreement  had  been  made. 
On  the  first  of  these  principles,  a  text  had  been  formulated  to  which 
all  members  of  the  Committee  except  the  United  States  had  been 
willing  to  agree. 

The  Special  Committee  also  considered  the  question  of  methods  of 
factfinding  in  international  relations,  and  submitted  a  full  report  to 
the  19th  General  Assembly  in  1964. 

This  report  was  before  the  20th  General  Assembly  in  1965.  In 
addition,  the  Assembly  was  to  consider  the  three  remaining  principles, 
which  had  not  yet  been  formally  discussed.    These  were: 

(5)  the  duty  of  states  to  cooperate  with  one  another  in  accordance 
with  the  Charter;  (6)  the  principle  of  equal  rights  and  self-determina- 
tion of  peoples;  and  (7)  the  principle  that  states  shall  fulfill  in  good 
faith  the  obligations  assumed  by  them  in  accordance  with  the  Charter. 

In  the  debate  in  the  Sixth  Committee,  most  delegations,  in  com- 
menting on  the  report  of  the  Special  Committee,  reiterated  views 
expressed  on  previous  occasions  on  the  substance  of  the  first  four 
principles.  Most  delegations  also  addressed  themselves,  in  varying 
degrees  of  detail,  to  the  substance  of  the  three  additional  principles, 
which  were  to  be  considered  more  fully  in  a  further  session  of  the 
Special  Committee.  In  the  initial  U.S.  statement  on  this  item,  the 
U.S.  Representative,  former  Attorney  General  WiUiam  P.  Rogers, 
recalled  the  reasons  which  had  underlain  the  U.S.  misgivings  about 
the  Special  Committee's  formulation  on  the  threat  or  use  of  force — • 
more  particularly,  on  the  paragraph  dealing  with  threat  or  use  of 
force  across  international  boundaries.  The  United  States  had 
argued  that  the  prohibition  in  that  paragraph  of  the  threat  or  use  of 
force  to  ''violate"  a  boundary  was  not  legally  precise  and  might  be 
taken  to  extend  to  certain  uses  of  force  that  were  lawful  under  the 
Charter.  The  U.S.  Representative  stated  that  his  government, 
after  careful  consideration,  was  now  ready  to  join  the  other  members 
of  the  Special  Committee  in  accepting  the  text  on  this  principle, 
making  it  clear,  however,  that  in  the  U.S.  view  the  lawful  use  of 
force  to  cross  an  international  boundary  was  not  a  'Violation"  of  it 
within  the  meaning  of  the  paragraph  in  question.  The  U.S.  Repre- 
sentative also  suggested  the  desirability  of  making  express  mention  in 
the  text  on  the  threat  or  use  of  force  across  certain  international  lines 
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of  demarcation  other  than  international  boundaries,  such  as  truce 
and  armistice  Hnes. 

Much  of  the  debate  in  the  Sixth  Committee  was  concerned  with 
the  question  of  the  future  of  the  Special  Committee.  It  was  generally 
acknowledged  that  the  Committee  had  done  a  useful  piece  of  work  on 
all  four  of  the  principles  before  it,  and  it  became  apparent  in  the  course 
of  debate  that  most  delegations  thought  that  the  Committee  should 
continue.  At  the  same  time  there  was  some  dissatisfaction  with  its 
rate  of  progress  toward  the  production  of  finished  texts  on  the  prin- 
ciples, and  there  were  differences  of  view  on  whether  the  Committee 
ought  to  be  enlarged ;  whether  it  should  continue  the  practice  of  seeking 
"consensus"  or  general  agreement  (which  had  resulted  in  its  failure 
at  Mexico  City  to  report  out  some  proposals  even  though  they  could 
command  the  support  of  a  majority);  and  whether  it  should  examine 
all  seven  principles  on  an  equal  footing,  or  accord  a  special  status  to 
the  texts  which  had  commanded  agreement  or  near  agreement  at 
Mexico  City.  There  were  also  differing  opinions  on  whether  the 
Committee  should  be  instructed  specifically  to  draft  a  "declaration" 
on  the  principles  for  later  adoption  by  the  General  Assembly. 

The  various  views  on  these  questions  were  in  large  part  reflected  in 
four  draft  resolutions  tabled  in  the  Sixth  Committee.  The  United 
States,  along  with  Australia,  Canada,  Denmark,  New  Zealand,  and 
the  United  Kingdom,  sponsored  a  resolution  which  would  have 
referred  five  of  the  seven  principles  to  the  Special  Committee  for 
further  study  and  recommendation,  texts  having  been  formulated  on 
the  principles  of  sovereign  equality  and  nonuse  of  force  which  had  now 
gained  acceptance  among  all  members  of  the  Special  Committee. 
The  U.S.  delegation  took  the  position  that  there  was  no  need  for 
enlargement  of  the  Committee,  which  was  perhaps  already  too  large 
for  optimum  effectiveness  in  view  of  the  nature  of  the  task  it  was  to 
undertake.  The  United  States  also  believed  that  if  the  work  on  this 
item  was  to  progress  it  would  be  necessary  at  each  stage  to  conserve 
and  build  on  the  accomplishments  of  the  previous  stage,  and  therefore 
it  did  not  favor  referring  all  seven  principles  back  to  the  Special 
Committee.  On  the  question  of  seeking  "consensus"  or  general 
agreement  on  the  texts  to  be  formulated,  the  United  States  thought 
it  clear  that  texts  purporting  to  be  authoritative  interpretations  of 
principles  of  international  law  would  be  of  value  only  if  accepted 
unanimously  or  nearly  so  among  the  membership  of  the  United 
Nations.  The  question  was  not  one  of  formally  barring  the  Special 
Committee — even  less  the  Sixth  Committee  or  the  General  Assembly 
itself — from  voting,  but  rather  one  of  the  value  of  the  end  product  of 
the  work  on  the  item  at  hand.  On  whether  to  instruct  the  Special 
Committee  to  draft  a  declaration,  the  United  States  thought  that  this 
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question  would  be  best  considered  after  it  had  become  apparent  that 
the  work  of  the  Special  Committee  had  produced  texts  on  the  seven 
principles  worthy  of  being  incorporated  into  a  declaration. 

Another  draft  resolution,  submitted  by  Czechoslovakia,  would  have 
created  a  new  Special  Committee  instructed  to  consider  and  draft  a 
declaration  on  all  seven  principles.  A  resolution  sponsored  by  39 
African  and  Asian  states,  along  with  Cuba  and  Yugoslavia,  would 
have  created  a  new  special  committee,  ''having  regard  to  .  .  .  the 
need  to  ensiu-e  that  the  principal  legal  systems  and  main  forms  of  civili- 
zation in  the  world  are  represented  and  taking  into  account  the  new 
trends  in  the  international  community  resulting  from  the  accession  to 
independence  of  several  countries."  The  committee  would  consider 
all  seven  principles  with  a  view  to  producing  a  draft  declaration. 

Finally,  a  resolution  sponsored  by  10  Latin  American  states  would 
have  continued  the  present  Special  Committee  to  study  and  submit 
its  recommendations  on  the  seven  principles. 

Eventually  a  small  working  group  was  appointed  from  among  the 
sponsors  of  the  draft  resolutions,  to  try  to  draft  a  compromise  resolu- 
tion which  would  be  acceptable  to  all.  Its  efforts  were  successful. 
The  resolution  ultimately  adopted  without  vote  by  the  Sixth  Commit- 
tee and  later  without  objection  by  the  General  Assembly  ''recon- 
stituted" the  Special  Committee,  with  a  membership  enlarged  by  the 
addition  of  four  African  and  Asian  members  and  one  Latin  American 
member.  The  resolution  requested  the  Committee  to  continue  con- 
sideration of  all  seven  principles,  having  full  regard — with  respect  to 
the  four  which  had  been  considered  at  the  Mexico  City  meeting — to 
"matters  on  which  the  previous  Special  Committee  was  unable  to 
reach  agreement  and  to  the  measure  of  progress  achieved  on  partic- 
ular matters."  The  resolution  addressed  the  "consensus"  and  decla- 
ration issues  in  the  following  preambular  paragraph : 

Being  convinced  of  the  significance  of  continuing  the  effort  to  achieve  general 
agreement  at  every  stage  of  the  process  of  the  elaboration  of  the  seven  princi- 
ples .  .  .  without  prejudice  to  the  applicability  of  the  rules  of  procedure  of  the 
Assembly,  and  with  a  view  to  the  early  adoption  of  a  declaration  which  would 
constitute  a  landmark  in  the  progressive  development  and  codification  of  these 
principles. 

The  Sixth  Committee  considered  two  other  closely  related  items 
simultaneously  with  its  consideration  of  the  item  on  principles  of 
international  law  concerning  friendly  relations  and  cooperation 
among  states.  The  fu-st  was  an  item  proposed  for  the  agenda  by 
the  Malagasy  Republic,  entitled  "Observance  by  Member  States 
of  the  principles  relating  to  the  sovereignty  of  States,  their  territorial 
integrity,  non-interference  in  their  domestic  affairs,  the  peaceful 
settlement  of  disputes  and  the  condemnation  of  subversive  activities." 
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The  second  was  the  item  sponsored  by  the  Netherlands  on  the  question 
of  methods  of  factfinding  in  international  relations,  which  had  been 
considered  previously  by  the  Special  Committee.  The  resolution 
on  principles  of  international  law  concerning  friendly  relations  con- 
tained a  separate  part  dealing  with  the  first  of  these  two  items, 
which  requested  the  Special  Committee  to  take  into  consideration 
the  item  introduced  by  the  ^Malagasy  Kepublic  in  the  com^se  of  its 
work  and  in  drafting  its  report.  On  the  question  of  methods  of  fact- 
finding, a  separate  resolution,  adopted  80  to  0,  with  12  abstentions, 
requested  the  Secretary-General  to  supplement  his  earlier  study  on 
this  subject  so  as  to  deal  with  the  subject  of  ''international  inquiry,'' 
insofar  as  this  method  of  factfinding  is  ''envisaged  in  some  treaties 
as  a  means  of  ensuring  their  execution." 

Consideration  of  Steps  To  Be  Taken  for  Progressive  Develop- 
ment  of  Private  International  Law 

On  September  8,  1964,  Himgary  had  requested  that  the  General 
Assembly  consider  "steps  to  be  taken  for  progressive  development 
in  the  field  of  private  international  law  with  a  partictilar  view  to 
promoting  international  trade."  The  19th  session  of  the  General 
Assembly  did  not  take  up  this  item,  and  thereafter  Htmgary  asked 
that  the  20th  session  do  so. 

At  its  20th  session,  the  General  Assembly  referred  the  matter  to 
its  Sixth  (Legal)  Committee  on  September  28,  1965.  The  Sixth 
Committee,  on  December  13,  1965,  unanimously  adopted  and  sent 
to  the  General  Assembly  a  draft  resolution  sponsored  by  Hungary 
and  14  other  members  that  requested  the  Secretary- General  to  make 
a  comprehensive  report  which  wotild  (1)  survey  the  work  being  done 
in  the  field  of  unification  and  harmonization  of  the  law  of  international 
trade;  (2)  analyze  the  methods  and  approaches  suitable  for  the 
unification  and  harmonization  of  the  various  topics  within  this 
field;  and  (3)  consider  whether  U.X.  organs  and  other  agencies 
might  be  given  responsibility  for  furthering  cooperation  in  the 
development,  unification,  and  harmunization  of  the  law  of  inter- 
national trade.  It  also  included  in  the  provisional  agenda  of  the 
21st  session  an  item  entitled  "Progressive  development  of  the  law 
of  international  trade." 

Dming  the  Sixth  Committee's  dehberation,  the  U.S.  Representative 
expressed  the  view  of  the  United  States  that,  while  the  United  Nations 
may  play  a  useful  role  in  the  unification  and  harmonization  of  the  law 
of  international  trade,  the  work  it  might  undertake  in  this  technically 
speciahzed  field  might  duphcate  the  activities  of  other  bodies.  The 
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United  States  hoped  that  the  Secretary-General's  report  would  shed 
light  on  this  question  and  enable  the  General  Assembly  to  decide  it 
with  full  knowledge  of  the  facts. 

The  General  Assembly  unanimously  adopted  the  draft  resolution, 
without  change,  on  December  20,  1965. 

Draft  Declaration  on  the  'Bright  of  Asylum 

The  ''Draft  Declaration  on  the  Eight  of  Asylum''  as  prepared  by 
the  Commission  on  Human  Rights  in  1960  was  transmitted  to  the 
General  Assembly  by  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  later  that 
year  but  the  Third  Committee  (Social,  Humanitarian  and  Cultural) 
did  not  begin  its  consideration  until  1962,  when  it  approved  a  pre- 
amble and  article  1. 

The  preamble  of  the  draft  Declaration  refers,  among  other  things, 
to  article  14  of  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights  which 
declares  that  everyone  has  the  right  to  seek  and  to  enjoy  in  other 
countries  asylum  from  persecution,  provided  that  this  right  ''may 
not  be  invoked  in  the  case  of  prosecution  genuinely  arising  from 
non-political  crimes  or  from  acts  contrary  to  the  purposes  and 
principles  of  the  United  Nations."  Article  1  of  the  Declaration 
provides  that,  if  a  state  grants  territorial  asylum  to  persons  entitled 
to  invoke  the  terms  of  article  14  of  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights,  such  a  grant  shall  be  respected  by  all  other  states. 

In  1965  it  was  noted  that  the  heavy  workload  of  the  Third  Com- 
mittee was  delaying  further  consideration  of  the  draft  Declaration 
and  that  the  item  raised  serious  legal  questions.  Accordingly,  on 
September  24,  1965,  the  General  Assembly  allocated  the  item  to 
the  Sixth  (Legal)  Committee.  On  December  20  the  General  As- 
sembly unanimously  adopted  a  resolution  referred  to  it  by  the  Sixth 
Committee  that  requested  the  Secretary-General  to  invite  those 
member  states  which  had  not  yet  done  so  to  submit  their  comments 
on  the  draft  Declaration  before  the  Assembly's  21st  session,  and 
decided  to  take  up  the  draft  Declaration  as  soon  as  possible  at  its 
21st  session,  "with  a  view  to  completing  the  text  of  the  draft  Dec- 
laration as  a  whole." 


PART  V 

Budgetarjij  Financialj  and 
Administrative  M.atters 


UNITED  NATIONS  BUDGET 

The  19th  General  Assembly  was  unable  to  approve  a  budget 
because  of  the  controversy  over  the  applicability  of  article  19  (see 
page  102).  During  1965,  therefore,  the  United  Nations  operated 
under  interim  financial  arrangements  adopted  by  the  Assembly  on 
February  18,  1965.  The  20th  General  Assembly  subsequently  ap- 
proved on  December  21,  1965,  regular  budgets  of  $108,472,800  for 
1965  and  $121,567,420  for  1966.  After  deducting  credits  due  for 
bond  repayments  and  interest,  the  U.S.  share  of  these  two  budgets 
was  $28,045,463  and  $32,792,910. 

The  1965  budget  exceeded  the  1964  expenditures  by  $5,523,823. 
The  increase  was  due  primarily  to  mandatory  salary  increases  au- 
thorized under  the  U.N.  staff  rules  and  regulations,  mandatory 
rate  and  wage  increases  for  contractual  services,  increased  payments 
on  U.N.  bonds,  additional  travel  and  subsistence  costs,  and  require- 
ments of  an  unforeseen  and  extraordinary  nature  (such  as  the  U.N. 
Military  Observer  Group  in  India  and  Pakistan) . 

The  1966  budget  request,  approved  December  21,  was  $13,094,620 
higher  than  the  1965  budget.  It  included  the  first  general  increase 
in  the  base  salary  for  professional  and  higher  categories  of  staff 
since  1962;  a  total  of  469  new  positions,  primarily  for  programs  in 
the  economic  and  social  fields  (particularly  in  industrial  development 
and  in  connection  with  the  U.N.  Conference  on  Trade  and  Develop- 
ment); mandatory  raises  in  salary;  and  an  increase  in  payments  of 
principal  and  interest  on  U.N.  bonds. 

The  General  Assembly  took  important  action  on  two  matters 
having  appreciable  budgetary  implications.  First,  on  December  21 
it  adopted  without  objection  a  resolution  designed  to  control  the 
number  of  conferences  and  meetings.  The  resolution  provided  that 
(1)  with  a  few  specified  exceptions,  meetings  of  U.N.  bodies  shaU 
be  held  at  their  established  headquarters  unless  the  additional  cost 
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of  holding  them  elsewhere  is  paid  by  the  host  governments;  and  (2) 
not  more  than  one  major  special  conference  shall  be  scheduled  in 
any  one  year.  It  was  hoped  that  conference  and  meeting  costs 
would  be  held  down  by  these  actions. 

The  second  matter  was  the  decision  to  request  the  Secretary- 
General  to  restrict  his  1967  staff  estimates  to  the  number  of  positions 
approved  for  1966.  The  U.S.  delegation  played  an  important  part 
in  the  initiation  and  adoption  of  this  recommendation. 


AD  HOC  COMMITTEE  OF  EXPERTS  (Committee 
of  14) 

On  December  13, 1965,  by  vote  of  104  (U.S.)  to  0,  with  2  abstentions, 
the  20th  General  Assembly  approved  a  resolution  introduced  by  France 
which  established  a  Committee  of  14  members  (1)  to  examine  the 
financial  situation  of  the  United  Nations  as  of  September  30,  1965, 
based  on  an  analysis  to  be  prepared  by  the  Secretary-General;  (2)  to 
examine  the  entire  range  of  budgetary  problems  of  the  United  Nations 
and  the  Specialized  Agencies;  and  (3)  to  make  appropriate  recom- 
mendations to  the  Assembly  at  its  21st  session  on  ways  to  secure 
better  utilization  of  available  funds  and  to  insure  that  any  expansion 
of  U.N.  activities  takes  into  account  both  the  needs  they  are  intended 
to  meet  and  the  costs  member  states  will  have  to  bear  as  a  result. 

On  December  21  the  President  of  the  General  Assembly  named 
Argentina,  Brazil,  Canada,  France,  Hungary,  India,  Italy,  Japan, 
Nigeria,  Senegal,  U.S.S.R.,  United  Arab  Republic,  United  Kingdom, 
and  the  United  States  to  the  Committee  of  14. 

In  making  its  study,  the  Committee  was  to  receive  the  assistance 
of  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Administrative  and  Budgetary  Ques- 
tions, the  Secretary-General,  and  the  executive  heads  of  the  Special- 
ized Agencies  and  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency.  The 
Secretary-General  was  to  prepare  the  financial  statement  for  the 
Committee  of  14  by  early  1966,  and  the  Committee's  report  on  the 
U.N.  financial  situation  was  expected  by  March  31,  1966. 


SPECIALIZED  AGENCIES  BUDGETS 

The  1966  assessment  budgets  for  all  the  Specialized  Agencies  will 
total  about  $127  million,  an  increase  of  $14  million  over  1965.  The 
salary  raise  for  U.N.  professional  staff  which  was  recommended  by 
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the  International  Civil  Service  Advisory  Board  at  its  13th  session  in 
May  1965,  and  approved  by  the  General  Assembly  on  December  13, 
was  made  applicable  to  the  staff  of  the  Speciahzed  Agencies  as  of 
January  1,  1966.  This  accounts  for  about  $4  milhon  of  the  increase; 
the  remaining  SIO  million  is  for  program  expansion,  primai'ily  in  the 
Food  and  Agiicultm^e  Organization  (FAO),  the  World  Health  Organi- 
zation (WHO),  and  the  International  Labor  Organization  (ILO). 

The  $6.1  milhon  increase  in  the  FAO  budget  includes  nearly  $0.9 
million  for  the  pay  raise  and  about  $5.1  million  to  strengthen  FAO's 
progTam  in  the  fields  of  fisheries,  forestry,  commodities,  and  rural 
institutions. 

Of  the  $4.1  million  increase  in  the  WHO  budget,  about  $1.7  million 
is  for  the  professional  salaries  item,  and  $2.4  million  is  for  medical  re- 
search, the  training  of  public  health  personnel,  advisory  services  to 
governments,  campaigns  against  communicable  diseases  and  the  im- 
provement of  sanitary  conditions. 

Of  the  $1.7  miUion  increase  in  the  ILO  budget,  $600,000  is  for  the 
professional  salaries  item,  and  $1.1  million  to  strengthen  ILO's  admui- 
istration  of  its  field  activities  and  to  expand  certaia  operatuig  pro- 
grams. 

Budget  increases  of  less  than  $1  mihion  each  have  been  approved 
for  the  International  Civil  Aviation  Organization,  the  International 
Telecommunication  Union,  the  Intergovernmental  ^Maritime  Consult- 
ative Organization,  and  the  World  Meteorological  Organization.  The 
budgets  of  the  U.N.  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organiza- 
tion and  the  Universal  Postal  Union  whl  remain  at  the  same  level  in 
1966  as  ia  1965. 

The  assessments  (rounded  to  the  nearest  thousand  dollars)  upon 
member  governments  for  carrying  out  the  activities  of  the  Speciahzed 
Agencies  dm^ing  1965  and  1966  are  shown  ia  the  following  table: 


Specialized  Agency  1965  1966 

Food  and  Agriculture  Organization   $17,  765,  000  $23,  830,  000 

Intergovernmental   ]vlaritime   Consultative  Orga- 
nization   S22,  000  919,  000 

International  Civil  Aviation  Organization  ....  5,  087,  000  6,  048,  000 

International  Labor  Organization   18,  684,  000  20,  338,  000 

International  Telecommunication  Union   4,  279,  000  4,  995,  000 

United  Xations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cul- 
tural Organization   23,  988,  000  23,  988,  000 

Universal  Postal  Union   1,  030.  000  1,  030,  000 

World  Health  Organization   39,  396,  000  43,  521,  000 

World  :\Ieteorological  Organization   1,  766.  000  2,  167,  000 

Total   112.  817,  000  126,  836,  000 
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ASSESSMENTS  (United  Nations  and  Specialized 
Agencies) 

The  U.S.-percentage  shares  of  the  assessment  budgets  of  the  United 
Nations  and  the  SpeciaUzed  Agencies  are  listed  below: 

1965  1966 
Percent  Percent 


United  Nations   31.  91  31.  91 

Food  and  Agriculture  Organization   32.  02  31.  91 

Intergovernmental  Maritime  Consultative  Organization    ...  13.  78  14.  81 

International  Civil  Aviation  Organization   31.  80  31.  28 

International  Labor  Organization   25.  00  25.  00 

International  Telecommunication  Union   9.  99  10.  00 

United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organiza- 
tion   30.  00  30.  00 

Universal  Postal  Union   4.  30  4.  30 

World  Health  Organization   31.  29  31.  20 

World  Meteorological  Organization   23.  99  23.  99 


UNITED  NATIONS  PEACEKEEPING 
OPERATIONS 

United  Nations  Emergency  Force  (UNEF) 

On  December  21,  1965,  after  considerable  debate  that  reflected  the 
growing  desire  of  many  U.N.  members  to  be  reUeved  of  the  financial 
burden  of  this  peacekeeping  operation,  the  General  Assembly  appro- 
priated $18,911,000  for  UNEF  expenditures  in  1965  and  $15  miUion 
for  UNEF  expenditures  in  1966. 

The  General  Assembly  adopted  the  UNEF  financing  resolution 
44  to  14,  with  45  (U.S.)  abstentions. 

The  U.S.  Kepresentative,  Congressman  Peter  Frehnghuysen,  ex- 
plained that  one  element  in  the  resolution  precluded  an  aflBrmative 
United  States  vote — the  provision  for  apportionment  of  the  expenses 
of  UNEF  which  could  result  in  a  U.S.  commitment  to  contribute  in 
excess  of  the  legislative  Hmit  of  one- third  of  the  total  cost.  Mr. 
Frehnghuysen  noted  that  only  the  U.S.  Congress  can  appropriate 
funds  and  that  the  U.S.  delegation  could  not  make  a  commitment  on 
its  behalf,  but  made  it  clear  that  an  appropriation  would  be  requested 
from  the  Congress  if  the  resolution  were  adopted. 
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The  resolution  contained,  the  U.S.  Representative  said,  ''the  most 
significant  and  essential  element  of  past  UNEF  financing  resolutions, 
namely,  the  recognition  that  the  costs  of  an  operation  such  as  UNEF 
should  be  shared  by  all  member  states."  He  added  that  ''this  reliance 
on  the  principle  of  collective  financial  responsibility  rather  than  on 
contributions  by  only  a  part  of  the  membership  should  be  welcomed 
by  all  member  states  as  evidence  of  a  determination  to  continue  this 
Organization  as  an  effective  instrument  to  keep  the  peace." 

The  resolution  apphed  to  the  1965  appropriation  $3,911,000  of  the 
special  funds  contributed  by  nations  to  help  restore  the  solvency  of 
the  United  Nations  (see  page  110).  The  remaining  UNEF  costs  were 
apportioned  among  member  states  in  the  same  manner  for  both  1965 
and  1966.  $14,200,000  was  apportioned  among  the  developed 
countries  and  $800,000  among  the  developing  countries,  both  on  the 
basis  of  the  regular  U.N.  scale  of  assessments.  The  developed 
countries  were  apportioned  an  additional  amount,  in  order  to  meet 
reserve  requirements  calculated  at  25  percent  of  the  amount  already 
apportioned.  This  amount  totaled  $3,550,000,  making  the  total 
UNEF  apportionment  for  each  year  $18,550,000. 

The  U.S.  share  of  the  amount  apportioned  under  the  UNEF  reso- 
lution was  $6,837,306  (36.9  percent)  in  both  1965  and  1966. 

United  Nations  Force  in  Cyprus  (UNFICYP^ 

The  U.N.  peacekeeping  force  in  Cyprus  was  established  by  the 
Secmity  Council  in  March  1964  "to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  fighting" 
and  "to  contribute  to  the  maintenance  and  restoration  of  law  and 
order"  (see  page  42). 

The  costs  of  UNFICYP  are  met  by  the  Government  of  Cyprus,  by 
the  governments  providing  troop  contingents,  and  by  voluntary 
contributions.  The  Secretary-General's  cost  estimates  for  the  21 
months  ending  December  24,  1965  totaled  $39,725,000.  Voluntary 
pledges  to  UNFICYP  for  the  same  period  were  $38,310,541,  leaving  a 
deficit  of  $1,414,459  in  pledges  at  that  date.  Efforts  are  being  made 
to  reduce  this  deficit  during  1966  through  reductions  in  the  cost  of 
the  force  as  well  as  additional  pledges  of  financial  support. 

In  1965  the  United  States  pledged  $9.5  miUion  to  UNFICYP, 
bringing  the  total  U.S.  pledge  for  the  21  months  to  $16.1  million. 
The  United  States  also  provided  $128,000  worth  of  air  transport  for 
the  rotation  of  troops  and  equipment  during  1965,  bringing  the 
21-month  total  value  of  that  contribution  to  $1,254,107. 
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VOLUNTARY  PROGRAMS 

A  number  of  major  U.N.  programs  are  financed  by  voluntary 
contributions  from  member  states  rather  than  by  regular  assess- 
ments on  all  the  members.  The  substantive  aspects  of  the  voluntary 
programs  listed  below  are  discussed  in  Parts  I  and  II  of  this  report. 
The  amount  and  percentage  hmitation  on  U.S.  contributions  for 
calendar  year  1965  is  as  follows: 

Per- 

Million  cent 

Expanded  Program  of  Technical  Assistance  and  U.N.  Special 


Fund   $60.  0  40 

United  Nations  Children's  Fund   12.  0  40 

United  Nations  Economic  Assistance  to  the  Congo   5.  0  31 

United  Nations  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees   .  6  33 

United  Nations  Relief  and  Works  Agency  for  Palestine  Refugees 

in  the  Near  East   i  23.  2  70 

Includes  cash  and  surplus  agricultural  commodities. 


The  United  Nations,  in  cooperation  with  the  Specialized  Agencies, 
has  been  conducting  a  nation-building  program  of  technical  assist- 
ance in  the  Congo.  Until  the  end  of  1962,  the  program  was  financed 
entirely  by  voluntary  contributions  to  the  United  Nations  Fund 
for  the  Congo.  Since  1963  some  of  the  costs  have  been  financed 
by  the  Expanded  Program  of  Technical  Assistance,  the  regular  pro- 
gram of  the  United  Nations,  some  of  the  Specialized  Agencies,  and 
the  Special  Fund.  A  major  part  of  this  program  still  remains  outside 
the  scope  of  customary  U.N.  sources  of  financing.  A  number  of 
projects  are  being  supported  by  a  project  agreement  with  the  United 
States,  and  others  are  financed  from  voluntary  contributions  to  the 
Congo  Fund.  Moreover,  the  Congolese  Government  itself  has  fur- 
nished a  considerable  part  of  the  financial  requirements,  in  both 
foreign  exchange  and  local  currency  costs.  In  1965  the  technical 
and  operational  assistance  sponsored  by  the  United  Nations  in  the 
Congo  amounted  to  $15,993,000.  As  shown  in  the  table  above, 
the  United  States  contributed  $5  million,  including  $4  million  desig- 
nated for  certain  essential  projects  in  the  field  of  civil  aviation,  meteor- 
ology, telecommunications,  public  finance,  economic  analysis  and 
coordination,  mining  and  natural  resources,  public  works,  and  police 
training. 

From  the  time  the  Congo  gained  its  independence  in  July  1960 
until  June  1965,  U.S.  economic  aid  to  the  Congo,  both  bilateral  and 
through  the  United  Nations,  has  amounted  to  $278  million,  and 
represented  about  54  percent  of  the  total  assistance  provided. 
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PERSONNEL  MATTERS— AMERICANS  IN  THE 
UNITED  NATIONS 

From  the  start,  Americans  played  an  important  part  in  the  inter- 
national secretariats  of  the  United  Nations  and  the  Speciahzed 
Agencies.  Many  of  these  men  have  now  left  the  scene;  others  are 
still  active,  for  example,  Ralph  Bunche  (Under  Secretary  for  Special 
Political  Affairs),  Paul  Hoffman  (Administrator,  United  Nations 
Development  Program),  David  Vaughan  (Director  of  General 
Services),  and  David  Morse  (Director  General  of  the  International 
Labor  Organization).  During  1965  Henry  Labouisse  was  appointed 
Executive  Director  of  the  United  Nations  Children's  Fund,  and 
Gerald  Gross  completed  his  term  of  office  as  Secretary  General  of 
the  International  Telecommunication  Union. 

The  United  Nations  and  aU  the  Speciahzed  Agencies  follow  the 
same  general  employment  principles:  to  secure  the  best  qualified 
persons  available,  and  to  recruit  on  as  wide  a  geographical  basis  as 
possible.  The  problem  of  the  ''geographical  distribution"  of  pro- 
fessional staff  has  been  given  formal  recognition  in  the  U.N.  Secre- 
tariat through  a  system  of  ''desirable  ranges,''  that  is,  a  minimum 
and  a  maxmaum  number  of  the  professional  staff  for  each  member, 
based  upon  its  financial  assessments,  the  fact  of  membership,  allowance 
for  population,  and  the  need  for  a  balanced  regional  composition  of 
staff  at  the  top  levels.  The  same  considerations  apply  to  the  personnel 
policies  of  most  of  the  Specialized  Agencies.  The  United  States, 
with  302  professional  staff  members  in  the  United  Nations  on  Decem- 
ber 31,  1965,  was  well  mthin  its  "desirable  range"  of  270-412. 

In  August  1964  President  Johnson  called  upon  U.S.  Federal  agencies 
to  assist  in  recruiting  weU-qualified  Americans  for  service  in  the 
international  organizations.  The  efforts  of  the  U.S.  agencies  have 
been  directed  mainly  to  the  recruitment  of  candidates  for  senior  posts 
in  the  United  Nations  and  Speciahzed  Agencies.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  attention  has  been  given  to  the  recruitment  of  Americans 
for  junior  and  middle-grade  positions,  as  well  as  experts  for  the  U.N. 
Development  Program  (UNDP).  As  of  December  31,  1965,  Ameri- 
cans fiUed  20  percent  (302)  of  the  1,509  professional  staff  positions 
in  the  U.N.  Secretariat,  16  percent  (673)  of  the  4,196  positions  in 
the  secretariats  of  the  Speciahzed  Agencies  and  the  IAEA,  and  7 
percent  (245)  of  the  3,320  positions  under  the  UNDP.  These  are 
year-end  figures  and  do  not  reflect  the  considerable  number  of  ap- 
pointments to  the  UNDP  for  less  than  one  year. 

The  small  percentage  of  ximericans  in  the  UNDP  and  the  Spe- 
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cialized  Agencies  indicates  the  need  for  a  more  intensive  recruit- 
ment effort.  Experience  with  the  Peace  Corps  and  other  similar 
programs  suggests  that  many  quahfied  young  Americans  wish  to 
serve  their  fellow  men  abroad.  They  are  being  encom'aged  to 
continue  this  service  through  the  medium  of  international  organiza- 
tions. Similarly,  the  international  organizations  have  been  urged 
to  recruit  qualified  graduates  for  their  international  career  service, 
and  in  this  way  to  encourage  stability,  continuity,  and  good  morale 
in  their  secretariats. 
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The  United  Nations 


The  General  Assembly 


The  General  Assembly  is  the  only  principal  organ  of  the  United 
Nations  on  which  all  117  members  are  represented.^  These  are  listed 
below: 


Afghanistan 

Greece 

Nigeria 

Albania 

Guatemala 

Norway 

Algeria 

Guinea 

Pakistan 

Argentina 

Haiti 

Panama 

Australia 

Honduras 

Paraguay 

Austria 

Hungary 

Peru 

Belgium 

Iceland 

Philippines 

Bolivia 

India 

Poland 

Brazil 

Iran 

Portugal 

Bulgaria 

Iraq 

Romania 

Burma 

Ireland 

Rwanda 

Burundi 

Israel 

Saudi  Arabia 

Byelorussian  S.S.R. 

Italy 

Senegal 

Cambodia 

Ivory  Coast 

Sierra  Leone 

Cameroon 

Jamaica 

Singapore 

Canada 

Japan 

Somalia 

Cent  al  African  Republic 

Jordan 

South  Africa 

Ceylon 

Kenya 

Spain 

Chad 

Kuwait 

Sudan 

Chile 

Laos 

Sweden 

China 

Lebanon 

Syrian  Arab  Republic 

Colombia 

Liberia 

Tanzania 

Congo  (Brazzaville) 

Libya 

Thailand 

Congo  (Leopoldville) 

Luxembourg 

Togo 

Costa  Rica 

Malagasy  Republic 

Trinidad  and  Tobago 

Cuba 

Malawi 

Tunisia 

Cyprus 

Malaysia 

Turkey 

Czechoslovakia 

Maldive  Islands 

Uganda 

Dahomey 

Mali 

Ukrainian  S.S.R. 

Denmark 

Malta 

U.S.S.R. 

Dominican  Republic 

Mauritania 

United  Arab  Republic 

Ecuador 

Mexico 

United  Kingdom 

El  Salvador 

Mongolia 

United  States 

Ethiopia 

Morocco 

Upper  Volta 

Einland 

Nepal 

Uruguay 

France 

Netherlands 

Venezuela 

Gabon 

New  Zealand 

Yemen 

Gambia 

Nicaragua 

Yugoslavia 

Ghana 

Niger 

Zambia 

'  Indonesia  withdrew  from  the  United  Nations  early  in  1965. 
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The  19th  regular  session  of  the  General  Assembly  reconvened  o 
January  18,  1965,  recessed  on  February  18,  reconvened  again  o 
September  1,  1965,  and  adjourned  that  same  day.  The  Presiden 
was  Alex  Quaison-Sackey  (Ghana).    No  other  officers  were  named. 

The  20th  regular  session  of  the  General  Assembly  convened  on 
September  21,  1965,  and  adjourned  on  December  22,  1965.  The  20th 
General  Assembly  elected  Amintore  Fanfani  (Italy)  President  and 
the  chiefs  of  delegation  of  Burundi,  Kuwait,  Central  African  Republic, 
Sierra  Leone,  Morocco,  Laos,  Malaysia,  Poland,  Paraguay,  Chile, 
Guatemala,  Spain,  United  States,  France,  United  Kingdom,  U.S.S.K., 
and  China  as  the  17  Vice  Presidents.  The  chairmen  of  the  seven 
main  committees  were:  Karoly  Csatorday  (Hungary),  Political 
and  Security;  Carlet  R.  Auguste  (Haiti),  Special  Political  Committee; 
P.  A.  Forthomme  (Belgium),  Economic  and  Financial;  Francisco 
Cuevas  (Mexico),  Social,  Humanitarian,  and  Cultural;  Maj id  Rahnema 
(Iran),  Trusteeship  (including  Non-Self -Governing  Territories);  Nejib 
Bouziri  (Tunisia),  Administrative  and  Budgetary;  and  Abdulah 
El-Erian  (United  Arab  Republic),  Legal. 
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The  Security  Council 

The  Security  Council  consists  of  15  members  of  the  United  Nations, 
5  of  which— China,  France,  the  U.S.S.E,.,  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
the  United  States — have  permanent  seats.  The  remaining  10  are 
elected  for  2-year  terms  by  the  General  Assembly,  taking  into  ac- 
count article  23  of  the  U.N.  Charter  to  the  effect  that  ''due  regard" 
shall  be  paid  to  the  contributions  of  members  to  the  maintenance  of 
international  peace  and  security  and  to  the  other  purposes  of  the 
United  Nations  and  to  equitable  geographic  distribution.  The  non- 
permanent  members  are  not  eligible  for  immediate  reelection. 

The  Charter  amendments  adopted  by  the  18th  General  Assembly 
increasing  the  number  of  nonpermanent  members  of  the  Security 
Council  from  6  to  10  provided  that  at  the  first  election  of  the  non- 
permanent  members  following  the  Council's  enlargement,  2  of  the  4 
additional  members  should  be  chosen  for  a  term  of  1  year.  The 
resolution  amending  the  Charter  also  provided,  though  not  as  part  of 
the  amendments,  that  the  10  nonpermanent  seats  should  be  allocated 
as  follows:  5  to  Africa  and  Asia,  1  to  Eastern  Europe,  2  to  Latin 
America,  and  2  to  Western  Europe  and  ''other"  states. 

In  announcing  the  coming  into  effect  on  August  31,  1965,  of  the 
amendments  enlarging  the  Security  Council,  the  Secretary-General 
said  that  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  18th  General 
Assembly's  resolution  and  with  the  Assembly's  rules  of  procedure, 
elections  to  both  the  old  and  the  new  seats  would  be  held  during  the 
20th  General  Assembly  and  the  terms  of  office  of  both  the  old  and 
new  members  would  begin  on  January  1,  1966. 

The  membership  is  as  follows: 


Permanent  members 

Nonpermanent  members 

Term  expired 
Dec.  31,  1965 

Term  expires 
Dec.  31, 1966 

Term  expires 
Dec.  31,  1967 

China 

Bolivia 

Uruguay 

Argentina 

France 

Malaysia  ^ 

Jordan  2 

Bulgaria 

U.S.S.R. 

Ivory  Coast 

Netherlands 

Japan 

United  Kingdom 

New  Zealand  ' 

Mali 

United  States 

Uganda  * 

Nigeria 

1  Malaysia  served  pursuant  to  an  18th  General  Assembly  understanding  that  it 
would  succeed  Czechoslovakia  for  the  remainder  of  the  term  (1965)  to  which  the 
latter  had  been  elected  in  1963. 

2  Jordan  serves  pursuant  to  a  19th  General  Assembly  understanding  that  it 
would  occupy  the  seat  in  question  for  the  first  year  (1965)  and  that  Mali  would 
occupy  the  seat  for  the  second  year  (1966)  unless  the  Charter  amendments  enlarg- 
ing the  Security  Council  became  effective  in  the  course  of  1965,  in  which  case  both 
Jordan  and  Mali  would  serve  full  terms. 

'  Elected  for  a  1-year  term. 
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The  Economic  and  Social  Council  (ECOSOC) 

The  Economic  and  Social  Council  is  composed  of  1  representative 
from  27  ^  member  states,  9  countries  being  elected  each  year  by  the 
General  Assembly  to  serve  for  a  period  of  3  years.  The  Council  is 
composed  of  representatives  of  the  foUomng  countries: 


Term  expired 

Term  expires 

Term  expires 

Term  expires 

Dec.  31, 1965 

Dec.  31, 1966 

Dec.  31, 1967 

Dec.  31,  1968 

Argentina 

Algeria 

Cameroon  ^ 

Czechoslovakia 

Austria 

Chile 

Canada 

Iran  2 

Czechoslovakia 

Ecuador 

Dahomey  - 

Morocco  2 

Japan 

France 

Gabon 

Panama 

U.S.S.R. 

Greece  ^ 

India  ^ 

Philippines 

United  Kingdom 

Iraq 

Pakistan 

Sweden 

Luxembourg 

Peru 

U.S.S.R. 

Sierra  Leone  ^ 

Romania 

United  Kingdom 

Tanzania  ^ 

United  States 

Venezuela  2 

The  resumed  part  of  the  37th  session  of  ECOSOC,  which  was  not 
convened  as  usual  at  the  end  of  1964  due  to  the  General  Assembly 
situation,  met  March  1-8,  1965,  at  New  York. 

There  were  two  regular  sessions  of  the  Council  in  1965.  The 
38th  session  was  convened  at  headquarters  in  New  York  from  March 
22-26,  1965.  The  39th  session  was  convened  at  the  European  head- 
quarters of  the  United  Nations  in  Geneva  on  June  30  and  recessed  on 
July  31,  1965.  The  Council  elected  Ambassador  Akira  ]Matsui 
(Japan)  President,  and  Ambassador  Adnan  M.  Pachachi  (Iraq)  and 
Ambassador  Jiri  Hajek  (Czechoslovakia)  First  and  Second  Vice 
Presidents,  respectively,  for  1965. 


^  Charter  amendments  enlarging  ECOSOC  from  18  to  27  came  into  effect 
Aug.  31,  1965. 

2  Countries  ejected  during  the  20th  General  Assembly  to  the  enlarged  ECOSOC 
and  chosen  by  lot  to  serve  1-,  2-,  or  3-year  terms. 
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The  Trusteeship  Council  consists  of  all  U.N.  members  administering 
trust  territories,  the  permanent  members  of  the  Security  Council  not 
administering  trust  territories,  and  as  many  other  elected  U.N.  mem- 
bers not  administering  trust  territories  as  are  required  to  insure  that 
the  total  number  of  members  of  the  Council  is  equally  divided  between 
nations  that  administer  trust  territories  and  those  that  do  not.  The 
elected  members  serve  for  a  term  of  3  years. 

At  the  beginniug  of  1965  the  Council  comprised  8  members. 

Members  Administering  Trust  Territories 

Australia  United  Kingdom  United  States 

New  Zealand 

Permanent  Members  of  Security  Council  Not  Administering  Trust  Territories 

China  France  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 

Republics 

Members  Elected  by  the  General  Assembly 
Liberia  (through  1965)  i 


1  Liberia  was  reelected  for  a  second  term  at  the  20th  General  Assembly. 
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The  International  Court  of  Justice  (ICJ) 


Seat  of  the  Court:  The  Hague 
President:  Sir  Percy  Spender 
Registrar:  M.  J.  Garnier-Coignet  (France) 


Country 

Term 
expires 

1967  ^ 

TTnif.prl  TCinorlnm 

1973 

Isaac  Forster  

1973 

Andre  Gros  

France   

1973 

P.  C.  Jessup  

United  States  

1970 

Sir  M.  ZafruUa  Khan  

Pakistan  

1973 

V.  K.  Wellington  Koo  

China  

1967 

V.  M.  Koretsky  

U.S.S.R  

1970 

G.  Morelli  

Italy  

1970 

L.  Padilla  Nervo  

1973 

J.  L.  Bustamante  y  Rivero  .... 

1970 

Sir  Percy  Spender  

1967 

Greece  

1967 

K.  Tanaka  

1970 

B.  Winiarski  

1967 

*  Judge  Ammoun  was  elected  on  Nov.  16,  1965,  to  fill  the  vacancy  created  by 
the  death  of  Judge  Badawi  (U.A.R.). 
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The  Secretariat  of  the  United  Nations 


The  Secretariat  under  article  7  of  the  Charter  is  a  principal  organ 
of  the  United  Nations.  The  Secretary-General,  U  Thant  of  Burma, 
is  the  chief  administrative  officer  of  the  Organization.  The  Secretary- 
General  and  his  staff  provide  services  for  the  other  priacipal  organs. 
As  of  December  31,  1965,  there  were  about  6,000  employees  on  the 
staff  of  the  Secretariat.  The  functions  of  the  Secretary-General  and 
the  Secretariat  are  described  in  general  terms  in  chapter  XV  of  the 
Charter. 

The  Secretariat  serves  as  executive  agent  for  the  other  U.N.  organs 
such  as  ECOSOC  and  the  Trusteeship  Council.  In  connection  with 
Security  Council  affairs,  for  example,  the  Secretary-General  played  a 
key  role  in  the  Middle  Eastern  complex  of  problems,  both  as  the 
coordinator  of  U.N.  agencies  and  as  negotiator  among  the  parties 
involved.  The  Secretariat  provides  services  and  expert  staffs  for  the 
field  missions,  such  as  those  in  Korea  and  India-Pakistan  and  for  the 
Trusteeship  Council's  missions  to  trust  territories.  The  Secretariat 
also  prepares  studies  and  background  material  to  facilitate  the  work 
of  the  several  organs  and  their  subsidiary  bodies. 

Another  important  task  of  the  Secretariat  is  that  of  servicing 
meetings  of  the  U.N.  Councils  and  their  subsidiary  bodies.  This 
includes  making  physical  arrangements,  translating,  interpreting,  pre- 
paring minutes  and  documentation,  publishing  official  records,  and 
advising  chairmen  on  precedents  and  parliamentary  procedures. 

A  third  responsibility  of  the  Secretariat  is  the  development  of 
arrangements  with  the  Specialized  Agencies  for  the  coordination  of 
programs  and  administrative  and  financial  practices.  Finally,  the 
Secretariat  is  responsible  for  supplying  information  to  the  world  on 
the  purposes  and  daily  activities  of  the  United  Nations. 
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Organisation 


As  of  December  31,  1965,  the  top  U.N.  Secretariat  officials  were  as 
follows : 

Secretary- General   U  Thant  (Burma) 

Under  Secretaries: 

General  Assembly  Affairs  and  Chef  de  C.  V.  Narasimhan  (India) 
Cabinet. 

Special  Political  Affairs   Ralph  J.  Bunche  (U.S.) 

Special  Political  Affairs  and  Officer  in  Jose  Rolz-Bennett  (Guatemala) 
Charge,  Office  of  Public  Information. 

Legal  Counsel  ,   Constantine  A.  Stavropoulos 

(Greece) 

Controller   Bruce  R.  Turner  (New  Zealand) 

Director  of  Personnel   Sir  Alexander  MacFarquhar  (U.K.) 

Political  and  Security  Council  Affairs  .  .  .  Aleksei  E.  Nesterenko  (U.S.S.R.) 

Economic  and  Social  Council  Affairs    .  .  .  Philippe  M.  de  Seynes  (France) 

Commissioner  for  Technical  Assistance    .  .  Victor  Hoo  (China) 

Commissioner  for  Industrial  Development  .  Ibrahim  H.  Abdel-Rahman  (U.A.R.) 

Secretary   General,    U.N.   Conference  on  Raul  Prebisch  (Argentina) 

Trade  and  Development. 

Executive  Secretary,  Economic  Commission  Vladimir  Velebit  (Yugoslavia) 

for  Europe  (ECE). 

Executive  Secretary,  Economic  Commission  U  Nyun  (Burma) 

for  Asia  and  the  Far  East  (ECAFE). 

Executive  Secretary,  Economic  Commission  Jos^  Antonio  Mayobre  (Venezuela) 

for  Latin  America  (ECLA). 

Executive  Secretary,  Economic  Commission  Robert  K.  A.  Gardiner  (Ghana) 

for  Africa  (EC A). 

Trusteeship  and  Non-Self- Governing  Terri-  Godfrey  K.  J.  Amachree  (Nigeria) 
tories. 

Office  of  Conference  Services   Jiri  Nosek  (Czechoslovakia) 

Director  of  General  Services   David  B.  Vaughan  (U.S.) 

Director  of  the  European  Office   Pier  Pasquale  Spinelli  (Italy) 

Registrar,  International  Court  of  Justice  .  .  M.  J.  Garnier-Coignet  (France) 

The  following  officials  of  Special  U.N.  Voluntary  Programs  have  special  status  and 
receive  the  salary  and  allowances  of  Under  Secretaries: 
Administrator,   United  Nations  Develop-    Paul  G.  Hoffman  (U.S.) 
ment  Program. 

Co- Administrator,  United  Nations  Develop-    David  Owen  (U.K.) 
ment  Program. 

Associate  Administrator,   United  Nations    Roberto  H.  Huertematte  (Panama) 

Development  Program. 
United  Nations  High  Commissioner  for    Prince  Sadruddin  Aga  Khan  (Iran) 

Refugees  (UNHCR). 
Commissioner  General,  United  Nations    Laurence  Michelmore  (U.S.) 

Rehef  and  Works  Agency  for  Palestine 

Refugees  in  the  Near  East  (UNRWA). 
Executive  Director,  United  Nations  Ohil-    Henry  R.  Labouisse,  Jr.  (U.S.) 

dren's  Fund  (UNICEF). 
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Director,  Training  Program  for  Foreign    Dragoslav  Protitch  (Yugoslavia) 
Service  Oflficers  from  Newly  Independent 
Countries. 

Executive  Director,  United  Nations  Insti-    Gabriel  D'Arboussier  (Senegal) 
tute  for  Training  and  Research  (UNITAR) . 
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General  Assembly 

Standing  Committees  of  the  General  Assembly 

There  are  two  standing  committees  of  the  General  Assembly.  Each 
consists  of  experts  appointed  in  their  individual  capacities  for  a  3-year 
term. 

The  Advisory  Committee  on  Administrative  and  Budgetary  Questions 
examines  the  budgets  of  the  United  Nations  and  the  SpeciaHzed 
Agencies  and  advises  the  Administrative  and  Budgetary  Committee 
of  the  General  Assembly.  As  of  December  31,  1965,  the  12  members 
were  Jan  P.  Bannier  (Netherlands),  Albert  F.  Bender  (U.S.),  Abdou 
Ciss  (Senegal),  Paulo  Lopes  Correa  (Brazil),  Andre  Ganem  (France) , 
James  Gibson  (U.K.),  Kaul  A.  J.  Quijano  (Argentina),  Mohamed  Riad 
(U.A.R.),  E.  Olu  Sanu  (Nigeria),  Dragos  Serbanescu  (Romania), 
Shilendra  K.  Singh  (India),  and  V.  F.  Ulanchev  (U.S.S.R.). 

The  Committee  on  Contributions  consists  of  10  members  who  advise 
the  General  Assembly  concerning  the  apportionment  of  expenses  of 
the  United  Nations  among  members.  The  members  as  of  Decem- 
ber 31,  1965,  were  Raymond  T.  Bo\\Tnan  (U.S.),  Jorge  Pablo  Fernan- 
dini  (Peru),  James  Gibson  (U.K.),  Loius-Denis  Hudon  (Canada), 
F.  Nouredin  Kia  (Iran),  David  Silveira  da  ^lota  (Brazil),  Gopala- 
swami  Parthasarathi  (India),  Stanislaw  Raczkowski  (Poland),  V.  G. 
Solodovnikov  (U.S.S.R.),  and  Maurice  Viaud  (France). 

Subsidiary  and  Ad  Hoc  Bodies  of  the  General  Assembly 

UNITED  NATIONS  SCIENTIFIC  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE  (UNSAC) 

The  General  Assembly  at  its  9th  session  (1954)  estabUshed  an  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  the  Peaceful  Uses  of  Atomic  Energy  to  assist 
the  Secretary- General  in  preparing  for  the  first  international  con- 
ference on  this  subject  held  in  Geneva  in  1955.  By  direction  of  the 
10th  General  Assembly  the  Committee  performed  the  same  function 
with  respect  to  the  second  such  conference  held  in  Geneva  in  1958. 
At  its  13th  session  (1958),  the  General  Assembly  decided  that  the 
Committee,  under  its  present  name  United  Nations  Scientific  Advisory 
Committee,  should  continue  in  existence  'To  advise  and  assist  the 
Secretary- General  on  aU  matters  relating  to  the  peaceful  uses  of 
atomic  energy  with  which  the  United  Nations  might  be  concerned." 

The  Committee  has  seven  members — Brazil,  Canada,  France,  India, 
the  U.S.S.R.,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States. 
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UNITED  NATIONS  SCIENTIFIC  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  EFFECTS  OF 
ATOMIC  RADIATION  (UNSCEAR) 

At  its  10th  session  (1955)  the  General  Assembly  estabhshed  the 
U.N.  Scientific  Committee  on  the  Effects  of  Atomic  Radiation 
(UNSCEAR)  to  study  and  report  on  ionizing  radiation  and  it^ 
effects  upon  man  and  his  environment.  The  Committee  has  15 
members— Argentina,  AustraHa,  Belgium,  Brazil,  Canada,  Czecho- 
slovakia, France,  India,  Japan,  Mexico,  Sweden,  the  U.S.S.R.,  the 
United  Arab  Republic,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States. 

COMMITTEE  ON  THE  PEACEFUL  USES  OF  OUTER  SPACE 

The  General  Assembly  at  its  14th  session  in  1959  established  the 
Committee  on  the  Peaceful  Uses  of  Outer  Space  to  carry  forward 
the  work  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  the  Peaceful  Uses  of  Outer 
Space  created  the  year  before.  The  Committee  consisted  of  24  mem- 
ber states.  In  1961  the  16th  General  Assembly  expanded  the  mem- 
bership to  28  states.  The  Committee  considers  matters  pertaining 
to  international  space  cooperation  and  presents  reports  with  recom- 
mendations to  the  General  Assembly.  In  1962  the  Committee  estab- 
lished a  Scientific  and  Technical  Subcommittee  and  a  Legal 
Subcommittee.  In  1965,  the  Legal  Subcommittee  met  in  New  York 
from  September  20  through  October  1.  The  full  Committee  met  in 
New  York  on  May  27  and  again  from  October  5  through  8.  The 
Scientific  and  Technical  Subcommittee  did  not  meet  in  1965. 

The  membership  of  the  Committee  is  as  follows: 


Albania 

France 

Poland 

Argentina 

Hungary 

Romania 

Australia 

India 

Sierra  Leone 

Austria 

Iran 

Sweden 

Belgium 

Italy 

U.S.S.R. 

Brazil 

Japan 

United  Arab  Republic 

Bulgaria 

Lebanon 

United  Kingdom 

Canada 

Mexico 

United  States 

Chad 

Mongolia 

Czechoslovakia 

Morocco 

THE  SPECIAL  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  SITUATION  WITH  REGARD  TO 
THE  IMPLEMENTATION  OF  THE  DECLARATION  ON  THE  GRANTING 
OF  INDEPENDENCE  TO  COLONIAL  COUNTRIES  AND  PEOPLES  (COM- 
MITTEE  OF  24) 

The  General  Assembly  at  its  16th  session  (1961)  established  a 
Special  Committee  of  17  members  ''to  examine  the  application  of  the 
Declaration  [on  the  Granting  of  Independence  to  Colonial  Countries 
and  Peoples],  to  make  suggestions  and  recommendations  on  the 
progress  and  extent  of  the  implementation  of  the  Declaration,  and 
to  report  to  the  General  Assembly  at  its  seventeenth  session."  The 
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17th  General  Assembly  (1962)  enlarged  the  Committee  by  7  new 
members  and  invited  it  ''to  continue  to  seek  the  most  suitable  ways 
and  means  for  the  speedy  and  total  application  of  the  Declaration  to 
all  territories  which  hare  not  yet  attained  independence.  .  . 
The  20th  General  Assembl}^  (1965)  continued  the  Special  Committee. 
The  membership  of  the  Committee  is  as  follows: 


Afghanistan  ^ 

Australia 

Bulgaria 

Cambodia  2 

Chile 

Denmark 

Ethiopia 

India 

Iran 

^  Appointed  Dec.  1965. 
2  Resigned  Sept.  1965. 


Iraq 
Italy 

Ivory  Coast 

ISIalagasy  Republic 

Mali 

Poland 

Sierra  Leone 

Syria 

Tanzania 


Tunisia 
U.S.S.R. 

United  Kingdom 
United  States 
Uruguay 
Venezuela 
Yugoslavia 


TRADE  AND  DEVELOPMENT  BOARD  OF  THE  UNITED  NATIONS  CON- 
FERENCE ON  TRADE  AND  DEVELOPMENT 

The  establishment  of  the  Trade  and  Development  Board  as  a 
continuing  organ  of  the  Conference,  held  in  Geneva  in  1964,  was 
proposed  in  Annex  A.Y.I.  of  the  Final  Act  of  the  United  Nations 
Conference  on  Trade  and  Development  and  was  adopted  on  December 
30,  1964.  The  Trade  and  Development  Board  consists  of  55  ^  members 
to  be  elected  at  each  regular  session  of  the  Conference.  Current 
members  of  the  Board  are: 


Afghanistan 

France 

Nigeria 

Argentina 

Germany,  Federal 

Norway 

Australia 

Republic  of 

Pakistan 

Austria 

Ghana 

Philippines 

Belgium 

Guinea 

Poland 

Bolivia 

Honduras 

Romania 

Brazil 

Hungary 

Spain 

Bulgaria 

India 

Sweden 

Cameroon 

Iran 

Switzerland 

Canada 

Iraq 

Tanzania 

Ceylon 

Italy 

Turkey 

Chile 

Japan 

U.S.S.R. 

Congo  (Leopoldville) 

Lebanon 

L'nited  Arab  Republic 

Czechoslovakia 

^Malagasy  Republic 

United  Kingdom 

Dahomey 

IMali 

United  States 

Denmark 

Mexico 

L'ruguay 

Ecuador 

Morocco 

Yugoslavia 

El  Salvador 

Netherlands 

Ethiopia 

New  Zealand 

1  Indonesia  had  been  elected  a  member  of  the  Board  but  the  seat  has  remained 
vacant. 
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UNITED  NATIONS  HIGH  COMMISSIONER  FOR  REFUGEES  (UNHCR) 

High  Commissioner  for  Refugees:  Felix  Schnyder,^  Switzerland  (resigned) 
1965  Chairman:  S.  F.  Rae,  Canada 

General  Assembly  Resolution  1166  (XII)  authorized,  and  Economic 
and  Social  Council  Resolution  672  (XXV)  established,  an  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Program  of  the  United  Nations  High  Commis- 
sioner for  Refugees.  Economic  and  Social  Council  Resolution  965 
B  (XXXVI)  reconfirmed  the  existing  25  members  of  the  Committee 
and  recommended  that  the  General  Assembly  enlarge  the  Committee 
by  5  additional  members.  General  Assembly  Resolution  1958 
(XVIII)  endorsed  this  recommendation.  The  Executive  Committee 
held  its  13th  and  14th  sessions  at  Geneva  from  May  10  to  17,  1965,  and 
from  October  25  to  November  2,  1965. 

The  following  countries  are  members  of  the  Executive  Committee : 


Algeria 

Germany,  Federal 

Norway 

Australia 

Republic  of 

Sweden 

Austria 

Greece 

Switzerland 

Belgium 

Holy  See 
Iran 
Israel 
Italy 

Tanzania 

Brazil 

Tunisia 

Canada 

Turkey 

CMna 

Lebanon 

United  Kingdom 

Colombia 

Malagasy  Republic 

United  States 

Denmark 

Netherlands 

Venezuela 

France 

Nigeria 

Yugoslavia 

1  Prince  Sadruddin  Aga  Khan  was  elected  High  Commissioner  during  the  20th 
General  Assembly,  December  1965. 


THE  U.N.  STAFF  PENSION  COMMITTEE 

This  Committee  represents  the  United  Nations  on  the  Joint  Staff 
Pension  Board  and  administers,  in  respect  of  U.N.  employees,  the 
powers  delegated  by  the  Board  relating  to  admission  of  participants 
and  granting  of  benefits.  As  of  December  31,  1965,  it  was  composed 
of  three  members  elected  by  the  General  Assembly,  two  members  ^ 
appointed  by  the  Secretary- General,  and  three  elected  by  the  partici- 
pants. The  members  elected  by  the  General  Assembly  are  Albert 
F.  Bender  (U.S.),  Jose  Espinoza  (Chile),  and  James  Gibson  (U.K.). 
The  alternates  elected  by  the  General  Assembly  are  Brian  J.  Lynch 
(New  Zealand),  Jean-Claude  Ren  and  (France),  and  Shilendra  K. 
Singh  (India).  Members  appointed  by  the  Secretary- General  are 
Bruce  Turner  (New  Zealand)  and  David  Vaughan  (U.S.).  Members 


^  One  vacancy  existed. 
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elected  by  the  participants  are  Alfred  Landau  (U.S.),  Marc  Schreiber 
(Belgium),  and  Mrs.  Patricia  K.  Tsien  (China). 

THE  INVESTMENTS  COMMITTEE 

This  Committee  advises  the  Secretary- General  concerning  the 
investment  of  the  assets  of  the  Pension  Fund  and  other  funds  as 
appropriate.  As  of  December  31,  1965,  it  was  composed  of  Eugene 
Black  (U.S.),  Roger  de  CandoUe  (Switzerland),  R.  McAllister  Lloyd 
(U.S.),  George  A.  Murphy  (U.S.),  B.  K.  Nehru  (India),  and  Jacques 
Rueff  (France). 

THE  BOARD  OF  AUDITORS 

This  Board  audits  the  accounts  of  the  United  Nations,  the  Inter- 
national Court  of  Justice,  and  such  of  the  Specialized  Agencies  as  may 
request  its  services.  As  of  December  31,  1965,  it  was  composed  of 
three  members,  as  follows:  The  First  President  of  the  Audit  Office 
of  Belgium,  the  Auditor- General  of  Colombia,  and  the  Auditor- 
General  of  Pakistan. 

THE  U.N.  ADMINISTRATIVE  TRIBUNAL 

This  body,  composed  of  seven  members,  hears  and  passes  judgment 
upon  applications  alleging  nonobservance  of  contracts  of  employment 
or  terms  of  appointment  of  staff  members  of  the  Secretariat  of  the 
United  Nations.  As  of  December  31,  1965,  the  seven  members,  only 
three  of  whom  sit  in  a  particular  case,  were  Mme.  Paul  Bastid  (France), 
Lord  Crook  (U.K.),  Hector  Gros  Espiell  (Uruguay),  Louis  Ignacio- 
Pinto  (Dahomey),  Bror  Arvid  Sture  Petren  (Sweden),  Francis  T.  P. 
Plimpton  (U.S.),  and  R.  Venkataraman  (India). 
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INTERNATIONAL  LAW  COMMISSION 

Chairman:  Milan  Bartol 

Roberto  Ago  Italy 

Gilberto  Amado  Brazil 

Milan  Bartos   Yugoslavia 

Mohammed  Bedjaoui  Algeria  ^ 

Herbert  W.  Briggs  United  States 

Marcel  Cadieux  Canada 

Erik  Castren  Finland 

Abdullah  El-Erian  United  Arab  Republic 

Taslim  O.  Elias   Nigeria 

Eduardo  Jimenez  de  Arechaga  Uruguay 

Manfred  Lachs  Poland 

Liu  Chieh  China 

Antonio  De  Luna  Spain 

Radhabinod  Pal  India 

Angel  M.  Paredes   Ecuador 

Obed  Pessou  Senegal 

Paul  Reuter  France 

Shabtai  Rosenne  Israel 

Jose  Maria  Ruda  Argentina 

Abdul  Hakim  Tabibi  Afghanistan 

Sen j in  Tsuruoka  Japan 

Grigory  1.  Tunkin  U.S.S.R. 

Alfred  Verdross   Austria 

Sir  Humphrey  Waldock  United  Kingdom 

Mustafa  Kamil  Yasseen  Iraq 

The  International  Law  Commission  held  its  17th  session  at  Geneva 
from  May  3  to  July  9,  1965. 


1  Mr.  Bedjaoui  was  elected  May  18,  1965,  to  fill  the  vacancy  created  by  the 
resignation  of  Victor  Kanga  (Cameroon) . 
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Standing  Committees  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council 

TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE  COMMITTEE  (TAC)  ^ 

The  Economic  and  Social  Council,  when  it  established  the  U.N. 
Expanded  Program  of  Technical  Assistance  (EPTA)  August  15,  1949, 
established  a  standing  Technical  Assistance  Committee  (TAC) 
composed  of  members  of  the  Council.  At  the  23d  session  of  the  Coun- 
cil the  membership  was  increased  to  24  by  the  addition  of  6  members 
to  be  elected  from  among  the  states  members  of  the  United  Nations 
or  members  of  the  Specialized  Agencies.  At  the  resumed  part  of  the 
32d  session  of  the  Council  the  membership  increased  to  30.  The 
function  of  the  TAC  is  to  review  regularly  the  EPTA  program  and  to 
approve  the  overall  program  for  the  following  year;  to  authorize  the 
allocation  of  funds  to  the  participating  organizations;  and  to  make  for 
the  Council  critical  examinations  of  activities  undertaken  and  results 
achieved  under  the  expanded  program. 


1965  Chairman:  Francisco  PuUt,  Arc 
Membership  in  1965 
(See  ECOSOC  membership) 

Elected  members  Expiration  date 

Afghanistan   December  31,  1965 

China   December  31,  1965 

Italy   December  31,  1965 

Jordan   December  31,  1965 

New  Zealand   December  31,  1965 

Sweden   December  31,  1965 

Brazil   December  31,  1966 

Denmark   December  31,  1966 

Nigeria   December  31,  1966 

Poland   December  31,  1966 

Switzerland   December  31,  1966 

United  Arab  Repubhc   December  31, 1966 

The  Committee  met  before  the  39th  session  of  ECOSOC,  June  15 

to  25,  November  24,  and  December  15,  1965,  at  New  York. 


^  Superseded  by  the  Governing  Council  of  the  U.N.  Development  Pro- 
gram, A/RES/2029(XX). 
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COMMITTEE  FOR  INDUSTRIAL  DEVELOPMENT  (CID) 

The  Economic  and  Social  Council  at  its  29th  session  established  a 
standing  committee,  Committee  for  Industrial  Development.  The 
Committee  advises  ECOSOC  in  matters  related  to  the  acceleration  by 
less  industrialized  countries  of  their  industrial  development.  The 
Committee  is  composed  of  all  members  of  ECOSOC  together  with  an 
additional  12  members  elected  from  among  states  members  of  the 
United  Nations  or  members  of  the  Specialized  Agencies. 

The  membership  of  the  Committee  is  as  follows : 

1965  Chairman:  Dr.  Jorge  Pablo  Fernandini,  Peru 
{See  ECOSOC  membership) 
Elected  members  Expiration  date 

Brazil   December  31,  1965 

Cameroon   December  31,  1965 

Central  African  Republic   December  31,  1965 

Sweden   December  31,  1965 

Germany   December  31,  1966 

Philippines   December  31,  1966 

Poland   December  31,  1966 

Turkey   December  31,  1966 

Greece   December  31,  1967 

Kuwait   December  31,  1967 

Mexico   December  31,  1967 

Morocco    December  31,  1967 

In  December  1965  ECOSOC  decided  not  to  elect  new  members  to 
the  Committee  for  1966  but  to  increase  membership  on  the  Committee 
from  30  to  32— the  27  members  of  ECOSOC  for  1966  plus  the  5 
additional  members  of  the  Committee  whose  terms  of  office  did  not 
expire  on  December  31,  1965,  and  which  were  not  members  of 
ECOSOC:  Germany,  Kuwait,  Mexico,  Poland,  and  Turkey. 

The  Committee  held  its  fifth  meeting  May  11-28,  1965,  at  New 
York. 


COMMITTEE  ON  HOUSING,  BUILDING  AND  PLANNING 

The  Economic  and  Social  Council  at  its  34th  session  established 
a  Committee  on  Housing,  Building  and  Planning.  The  Committee 
is  to  make  recommendations  on  such  matters  dealing  with  housing 
and  related  community  facilities,  and  physical  planning,  as:  financing 
of  home  construction  and  ownership,  provision  of  land  for  homes 
and  community  facilities  at  reasonable  costs,  designs  suitable  for 
low-cost  housing  in  different  climates  and  cultures,  improved  building 
materials  and  their  better  use,  and  ways  of  promoting  acceptance 
and  adoption  of  efficient  organizational  and  building  techniques. 

219-978—67  25 
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The  membership  of  the  Committee  is  as  follows : 

1965  Chairman:  Einer  Engherg,  Denmark 

Elected  members  Expiration  date 

Colombia   December  31,  1965 

Iran   December  31,  1965 

Israel   December  31,  1965 

Japan   December  31,  1965 

Malagasy  Republic   December  31,  1965 

Nigeria   December  31,  1965 

United  States   December  31,  1965 

Canada   December  31,  1966 

Chile   December  31,  1966 

Denmark   December  31,  1966 

Pakistan  ^   December  31,  1966 

Peru   December  31,  1966 

U.S.S.R   December  31,  1966 

United  Kingdom   December  31,  1966 

France   December  31,  1967 

Ghana   December  31,  1967 

Italy   December  31,  1967 

Lebanon   December  31,  1967 

Romania   December  31,  1967 

United  Arab  Republic   December  31,  1967 

Uruguay   December  31,  1967 

1  Elected  Mar.  24,  1965,  to  serve  for  the  remainder  of  the  term  of  Indonesia. 

In  addition,  the  following  countries  were  elected  by  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council  to  nominate  representatives  to  serve  for  the 
period  January  1,  1966,  through  December  31,  1968: 

Colombia  India  Turkey 

Czechoslovakia  Japan  United  States 

Gabon 

The  Committee  held  its  third  session  at  New  York  from  September 
7  to  20,  1965. 


ECOSOC  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  APPLICATION  OF  SCIENCE 
AND  TECHNOLOGY  TO  DEVELOPMENT 

1965  Chairman:  Dr.  M.  S.  Thacker,  India 

By  Resolution  980A(XXXVI)  of  August  1,  1963,  ECOSOC  pro- 
vided for  the  creation  of  an  Advisory  Committee,  to  be  composed  of 
individuals  appointed  by  it  on  the  nomination  of  the  U.N.  Secretary- 
General,  to  review  and  recommend  measures  for  the  practical  appli- 
cation of  science  and  technology  for  the  benefit  of  the  less  developed 
areas  of  the  world.    The  Committee,  as  formally  constituted  by 
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ECOSOC  during  its  resumed  36th  session  which  convened  December 
1963,  consists  of  the  following  18  members: 

Svend  Aage  Anderson   Denmark 

Pierre  Victor  Auger   France 

Mamadou  Aw   Mali 

Nicolae  Cernescu   Romania 

Carlos  Chagas   Brazil 

Josef  Charvat   Czechoslovakia 

Abba  Eban   Israel 

Francisco  Garcia  Olano   Argentina 

German  Mikhailovich  Gvishiani   U.S.S.R. 

Salah  El-Din  Hedayat   United  Arab  Republic 

Kankuro  Kaneshige   Japan 

Eni  Njoku   Nigeria 

Oliverio  Phillips  Michelsen   Colombia 

Abdus  Salam   Pakistan 

Maneklal  Sankalchand  Thacker   India 

Sir  Ronald  Walker   Australia 

Carroll  L.  Wilson   United  States 

Sir  Norman  Wright   United  Kingdom 

The  Committee  held  its  third  session  at  UNESCO  Headquarters, 
Paris,  France,  from  March  31  to  April  9,  1965,  and  its  fourth  session 
at  Geneva  from  November  8  to  19,  1965. 


UNITED  NATIONS/FAO  INTERGOVERNMENTAL  COMMITTEE 

1965  Chairman:  H.  J.  Kristensen,  Denmark 

By  a  resolution  of  the  11th  session  of  the  FAO  Conference  and 
U.N.  General  Assembly  Resolution  1714  (XVI)  in  1962,  there  was 
established  a  World  Food  Program  to  facilitate  the  best  possible  use 
of  food  surpluses  for  the  economic  development  of  the  less  developed 
countries  and  to  make  recommendations  on  procedures  and  arrange- 
ments for  the  multilateral  utilization  of  surplus  food.  There  was 
also  established  by  these  two  resolutions  a  United  Nations /FAO 
Intergovernmental  Committee  of  20  states  members  of  the  United 
Nations  and  members  of  the  FAO  to  provide  guidance  on  policy, 
administration,  and  operations  of  a  joint  administrative  unit.  Ten 
members  were  to  be  elected  by  the  U.N.  Economic  and  Social  Council 
and  10  by  the  FAO  Council. 

At  the  request  of  the  FAO  Council,  the  12th  session  of  the  FAO 
Conference,  November  1963,  and  General  Assembly  Resolution  1914 
(XVIII),  December  1963,  enlarged  the  Committee  to  24  members,  2 
to  be  elected  by  the  FAO  and  2  to  be  elected  by  the  United  Nations. 

The  U,N.  General  Assembly  at  its  20th  session  and  the  FAO  Con- 
ference at  its  13th  session  decided  to  place  the  World  Food  Program 
on  a  continuing  basis  ^'for  as  long  as  multilateral  food  aid  is  found 
feasible  and  desirable  .  .  .  . 
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The  following  countries  were  elected  by  the  United  Nations  and 
the  FAO: 


Countries  elected  by  FAO  Expiration  date 


Argentina  

.   .  .   December  31, 

1966 

Canada   

.  .  .   December  31, 

1966 

India  

.   .  -   December  31, 

1966 

1966 

Ceylon  

1967 

.   .  .   December  31, 

1967 

.   .  .   December  31, 

1967 

1967 

Colombia  

.  .  .   December  31, 

1968 

1968 

1968 

1968 

Countries  elected  by  ECOSOC 

Expiration  date 

Brazil   

...   December  31, 

1966 

1966 

1966 

1966 

Australia  

.  .   .   December  31, 

1967 

Mexico  

.  .  .   December  31, 

1967 

1967 

1967 

1968 

1968 

1968 

1968 

The  Intergovernmental  Committee  held  its  7th  and  8th 

sessions 

at  Rome  from  March  31  to  April  14,  1965,  and  from  October  11  to 
15,  1965,  respectively. 
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Functional  Commissions  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council 

COMMISSION  ON  HUMAN  RIGHTS 

1966  Chairman:  Salvador  Lopez,  Philippines 

Expiration  date 

Canada  December  31,  1965 

Chile  December  31,  1965 

Denmark  December  31,  1965 

Ecuador  '  .  December  31,  1965 

Liberia  December  31,  1965 

Ukrainian  S.S.R  December  31,  1965 

United  States  December  31,  1965 

Austria   December  31,  1966 

Costa  Rica   December  31,  1966 

Dahomey   December  31,  1966 

Italy   December  31,  1966 

Netherlands   December  31,  1966 

Poland   December  31,  1966 

United  Kingdom   December  31,  1966 

France   December  31,  1967 

India   December  31,  1967 

Iraq   December  31,  1967 

Israel   December  31,  1967 

Jamaica   December  31.  1967 

Philippines   December  31,  1967 

U.S.S.R   December  31,  1967 

In  addition,  the  following  countries  were  elected  by  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council  to  nominate  representatives  (subject  to  confirma- 
tion by  the  Council)  to  serve  for  the  period  January  1,  1966,  through 
December  31,  1968: 

Argentina  Senegal  Ukrainian  S.S.R. 

Chile  Sweden  United  States 

New  Zealand 

The  Commission  held  its  21st  session  at  Geneva  from  March  22  to 
April  15,  1965. 
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COMMISSION  ON  INTERNATIONAL  COMMODITY  TRADE  (CICT) 

1963  Chairman:  Octavia  A.  Dias  Carneiro,  Brazil 

Expiration  date 

Australia   December  31,  1964 

Belgium   December  31,  1964 

Ecuador   December  31,  1964 

France   December  31,  1964 

Malagasy  Republic   December  31,  1964 

Mali   December  31,  1964 

Peru   December  31,  1964 

Brazil   December  31,  1965 

Greece   December  31,  1965 

Romania   December  31,  1965 

Thailand   December  31,  1965 

U.S.S.R   December  31,  1965 

United  Kingdom   December  31,  1965 

Uruguay   December  31,  1965 

India   December  31,  1966 

Ivory  Coast   December  31,  1966 

Japan   December  31,  1966 

New  Zealand   December  31,  1966 

Pakistan   December  31,  1966 

United  States   December  31,  1966 

Yugoslavia   December  31,  1966 

The  ECOSOC,  on  March  1,  1965,  by  Kesolution  1050  (XXXVII) 
decided  to  discontinue  this  Commission  and  to  transfer  its  functions 
to  the  Committee  on  Commodities  of  the  Trade  and  Development 
Board  of  the  U.N.  Conference  on  Trade  and  Development 
(UNCTAD). 
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COMMISSION  ON  NARCOTIC  DRUGS 

1965  Chairman:  B.  N.  Banerji,  India 


Expiration  date 


Germany,  Federal  Republic  of  ...  . 

31, 

1965 

31, 

1965 

31, 

1965 

Korea,  Republic  of  

31, 

1965 

31, 

1965 

31, 

1965 

31, 

1965 

31, 

1966 

31, 

1966 

31, 

1966 

31, 

1966 

31, 

1966 

U.S.S.R  

31, 

1966 

United  Kingdom  

31, 

1966 

31, 

1967 

31, 

1967 

31, 

1967 

31, 

1967 

31, 

1967 

31, 

1967 

31, 

1967 

In  addition,  the  following  countries  were  elected  by  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council  to  be  members  for  the  period  January  1,  1966, 
through  December  31,  1968: 

Germany  Mexico  Korea 

Hungary  Nigeria  United  Arab  Republic 

Iran 


The  Commission  held  its  20th  session  at  Geneva  from  November 
29  to  December  21,  1965. 
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POPULATION  COMMISSION 

1965  Chairman:  W.  £>.  Borrie,  Australia 


Expiration  date 


THl   O  ^  1  1  

 December  31, 

1965 

 December  31, 

1965 

CI 

Syria  

 December  31, 

1965 

TT  S  S  "R 

United  Kingdom  

 December  31, 

1965 

United  States  

 December  31, 

1965 

1967 

T  \  1     ^  ^     f>  "1 

1967 

T  

1967 

Tunisia  

1967 

Ukrainian  S.S.R  

 December  31, 

1967 

Australia  

 December  31, 

1968 

Austria  

 December  31, 

1968 

1968 

Netherlands  

 December  31, 

1968 

Panama  

 December  31, 

1968 

Yugoslavia  

 December  31, 

1968 

In  addition,  the  following  countries  were  elected  by  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council  to  nominate  representatives  (subject  to  confirma- 
tion by  the  Council)  to  serve  for  the  period  Januar}^  1,  1966,  through 
December  31,  1969:  ^ 

Cameroon  Peru  United  Kingdom 

Japan  U.S.S.R.  United  States 

The  Commission  held  its  13th  session  at  New  York  from  March 
23  to  April  5,  1965. 


^  Countries  elected  to  Commissions  which  meet  biennially  serve  4-year  terms. 
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SOCIAL  COMMISSION 

1965  Chairman:  Jorge  Alvarez  OUoniego,  Uruguay 

Expiration  date 

Austria   December  31,  1965 

France   December  31,  1965 

Gabon   December  31,  1965 

Iraq   December  31,  1965 

Malaysia   December  31,  1965 

U.S.S.R   December  31,  1965 

United  States   December  31,  1965 

Argentina   December  31,  1966 

Byelorussian  S.S.R   December  31,  1966 

Czechoslovakia   December  31,  1966 

Denmark   December  31,  1966 

Mauritania  i   December  31,  1966 

United  Kingdom   December  31,  1966 

Uruguay    December  31,  1966 

Bulgaria   December  31,  1967 

Cuba   December  31,  1967 

Honduras   December  31,  1967 

Mali   December  31,  1967 

Tunisia   December  31,  1967 

Uganda   December  31,  1967 

United  Arab  Republic   December  31,  1967 

In  addition  the  following  countries  were  elected  by  the  Economic 

and  Social  Council  to  nominate  representatives  (subject  to  conjSrma- 
tion  by  the  Council)  to  serve  for  the  period  January  1,  1966,  through 
December  31,  1968: 

China                              Netherlands  United  States 

France                            U.S.S.R.  Upper  Volta 
Israel 

The  Commission  held  its  16th  session  at  New  York  from  Ma}'  3  to 
May  19,  1965. 


1  Elected  Mar.  24,  1965,  to  serve  for  the  remainder  of  the  term  of  Indonesia. 
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STATISTICAL  COMMISSION 

1965  Chairman:  Petter  Jakob  Bjerve,  Norway 


Expiration  date 


1  QfiK 

1  CiRK 

lyoo 

Japan   

 December  31, 

1965 

U.S.S.R  

1965 

1965 

13 -no  rwil 

1  QA'T 

lyo/ 

OViino  1 

1  QR7 

lyo/ 

India 

1967 

Ukrainian  S.S.R  

 December  31, 

1967 

United  Arab  Republic  

 December  31, 

1967 

France  

 December  31, 

1968 

1968 

1968 

1968 

1968 

1968 

In  addition,  the  following  countries  were  elected  by  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council  to  nominate  representatives  (subject  to  confirma- 
tion by  the  Council)  to  serve  for  the  period  January  1,  1966,  through 
December  31,  1969:  ^ 

Belgium  Japan  U.S.S.R. 

Canada  Morocco  United  States 

The  Commission  held  its  13th  session  at  New  York  from  April  20 
to  May  7,  1965. 


1  China,  whose  term  of  office  would  have  expired  on  Dec.  31,  1965,  was  reelected 
on  Mar.  24,  1965,  to  fill  the  seat  vacated  by  Indonesia. 

2  Countries  elected  to  Commissions  which  meet  biennially  serve  4-year  terms. 
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COMMISSION  ON  THE  STATUS  OF  WOMEN 

1965  Chairman:  H.I.H.  Princess  Ashraf  Pahlavi,  Iran 


Expiration  date 


31, 

1965 

Finland  

31, 

1965 

31, 

1965 

Mexico  

31, 

1965 

31, 

1965 

Poland  

31 

1965 

Sierra  Leone  

31 

1965 

Dominican  Republic  

31, 

1966 

Guinea  

31, 

1966 

31, 

1966 

31, 

1966 

31, 

1966 

Philippines  

31, 

1966 

31, 

1966 

Austria  

31, 

1967 

31, 

1967 

31, 

1967 

Japan  ^  

31, 

1967 

U.S.S.R  

31, 

1967 

31, 

1967 

United  States  

31, 

1967 

In  addition,  the  following  countries  were  elected  by  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council  to  nominate  representatives  (subject  to  confirma- 
tion by  the  Council)  for  the  period  January  1,  1966,  through  December 
31,  1968: 

Chile  Honduras  Mexico 

Finland  Liberia  Poland 

France 

The  Commission  held  its  18th  session  at  Tehran,  Iran,  from  March 
1  to  20,  1965. 


^  Japan  was  elected  to  fill  the  seat  vacated  by  Indonesia. 
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Kegional  Commissions  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council 


ECONOMIC  COMMISSION  FOR  AFRICA  (ECA) 


Headquarters:  Addis  Ahaba,  Ethiopia 


1965  Chairman:  T.  Mhoya,  Kenya 


Algeria 
Burundi 
Cameroon 
Central  African 


Guinea  Senegal 
Ivory  Coast  Sierra  Leone 

Kenya  Somalia 


South  Africa  ^ 


Republic 
Chad 

Congo  (Brazzaville) 

Congo  (Leopold ville) 

Dahomey 

Ethiopia 

Gabon 

Gambia  ^ 

Ghana 


Mauritania  lunisia 

Morocco  Uganda 

Niger  United  Arab  Republic 

Nigeria  Upper  Volta 

Rwanda  Zambia 


According  to  paragraph  6  of  the  Commission's  terms  of  reference,. 
Non-Self -Governing  Territories  in  Africa  (including  African  islands)^ 
and  Powers  other  than  Portugal  responsible  for  international  relations 
of  those  Territories  (France,  Spain,  U.K.),  are  associate  members  of 
the  Commission. 

The  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  and  Switzerland  participate 
in  a  consultative  capacity. 

The  Commission  held  its  7th  session  at  Nairobi,  Kenya,  from 
February  9  to  23,  1965. 


^  Became  a  member  of  the  United  Nations  and  therefore  a  member  of  the 
Commission  on  Sept.  21,  1965. 

2  The  Economic  and  Social  Council  decided  by  Resolution  9740  IV  (XXXVI) 
of  July  30,  1963,  that  the  Repubhc  of  South  Africa  should  not  take  part  in  the 
work  of  the  Commission  until  the  Council,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Com- 
mission, should  find  that  conditions  for  constructive  cooperation  had  been  restored 
by  a  change  in  South  Africa's  racial  policy. 
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[ECONOMIC  COMMISSION  FOR  ASIA  AND  THE  FAR  EAST  (ECAFE) 


Headquarters:  Bangkok^  Thailand 
1965  Chairman:  J.  R.  Marshall,  New  Zealand 

Afghanistan  Iran 

Australia  Japan 

Burma  Korea,  Republic  of 

Cambodia  Laos 

Ceylon  Malaysia 

China  Mongolia 

France  Nepal 

India  Netherlands 

Indonesia  ^  New  Zealand 


Pakistan 
Philippines 
Thailand 
U.S.S.R. 
United  Kingdom 
United  States 
Viet-Nam,  Republic  of 
Western  Samoa 


Associate  Members 
Brxmei  Hong  Kong 

The  Commission  held  its  21st  session  at  Wellington,  New  Zealand, 
irom  March  16  to  29,  1965. 


ECONOMIC  COMMISSION  FOR  EUROPE  (ECE) 


Headquarters:  Geneva,  Switzerland 
1965  Chairman:  Karoly  Szarka,  Hungary 


Albania 
Austria 
Belgium 
Bulgaria 

Byelorussian  S.S.R. 
Oyprus 

Czechoslovakia 
Denmark 
Pinland 
France 


Germany,  Federal 

Republic  of 
Greece 
Hungary 
Iceland 
Ireland 
Italy 

Luxembourg 
Malta 

Netherlands 
Norway 


Poland 

Portugal 

Romania 

Spain 

Sweden 

Turkey 

Ukrainian  S.S.R. 
U.S.S.R. 

United  Kingdom 
United  States 
Yugoslavia 


Switzerland  participates  in  a  consultative  capacity. 
The  Commission  held  its  20th  session  at  Geneva  from  April  21  to 
May  8,  1965. 


1  Indonesia  withdrew  its  membership  in  the  Commission  on  Mar.  31,  1965. 
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ECONOMIC  COMMISSION  FOR  LATIN  AMERICA  (ECLA) 


Headquarters:  Santiago,  Chile 
1965  Chairman:  Octaviano  Campos  Salas,  Mexico 


Argentina 

Bolivia 

Brazil 

Canada 

Chile 

Colombia 

Costa  Rica 

Cuba 

Dominican  Republic 


British  Guiana 


Ecuador 

El  Salvador 

France 

Guatemala 

Haiti 

Honduras 

Jamaica 

Mexico 

Netherlands 

Associate  Members 

British  Honduras  or 
Belize 


Nicaragua 
Panama 
Paraguay- 
Peru 

Trinidad  and  Tobago 
United  Kingdom 
United  States 
Uruguay- 
Venezuela 


The  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  and  Switzerland  participate 
in  a  consultative  capacity  in  the  work  of  the  Commission  by  virtue 
of  ECOSOC  Resolutions  632  (XXII)  and  861  (XXXII),  respectively. 
The  Commission  held  its  11th  session  at  Mexico  City,  Mexico,  from 
May  6  to  17,  1965. 
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U.N.  special  Bodies  and  Programs 

UNITED  NATIONS  CHILDREN'S  FUND  (UNICEF) 

Executive  Board 
1965  Chairman:  Mrs.  Zena  Harman,  Israel 


Expiration  date 


Dominican  Republic  .  . 

1  QAA  1 

IVIexico 

Id  Tin  o  j*tT 

Oi, 

lyoo 

Philippines  .   

1  CI  m  1  O  T'TT 

ol, 

1  QAA 

lyoo 

Qpripgral 

Tq  Til  1  Q  "PIT 

oi, 

lyoo 

Spain 

1  d  ni  1  Q  T*T7 

o  1, 

lyoD 

Tq  n  n  o  m 

oi, 

31, 

1966 

31, 

1966 

31, 

1966 

31, 

1966 

A  f  fVi  n  1  st.fl.Ti 

Id  1111  d  T'TT 

Ol, 

lyo  / 

Rra  7il 

Tm  d  T'\T 

o  ±  , 

1  Qfi7 

Tf)  mid  r'^T 

ox. 

1  Qfi7 
ly  o  < 

Id  11  n  d  "nr 

0 1 , 

1  Qfi7 
lyo  < 

Poland 

Td  Tin  d  Tir 

O  1 , 

1  Qfi7 

iyo  1 

Thailand 

Id  Tin  d  v\T 

O  J. , 

lyo  < 

31, 

1967 

31, 

1967 

31, 

1967 

31, 

1967 

31, 

1968 

31, 

1968 

Chile  

31, 

1968 

31, 

1968 

31, 

1968 

31, 

1968 

31, 

1968 

31, 

1968 

31, 

1968 

31, 

1968 

The  following  countries  were  elected  by  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  for  the  period  February  1,  1966,  through  January  31,  1969: 

Australia  Philippines  Switzerland 

Bulgaria  Senegal  Turkey 

Ethiopia  Sweden  United  Kingdom 

Peru 

The  Executive  Board  of  the  UNICEF  met  at  New  York,  Febru- 
ary 2,  1965,  and  June  14-23,  1965. 

^  The  Economic  and  Social  Council  agreed  to  a  UNICEF  Executive  Board 
request  that  the  terms  of  membership  begin  Feb.  1  and  end  Jan.  31  of  each  year. 
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GOVERNING  COUNCIL  OF  THE  SPECIAL  FUND  i 

1965  Chairman:  Daniel  Cosio  Villegas,  Mexico  (reelected) 


Expiration  date 


Canada   

.  .  .   .  December 

31, 

1965 

Japan   

.  .  .   .  December 

31, 

1965 

Philippines  

.  .  December 

31, 

1965 

Poland  

.  .  .   .  December 

31, 

1965 

Sweden  

.  .   .  .  December 

31, 

1965 

Tunisia  .   

December 

31, 

1965 

U.S.S.R  

.  .  .  .  December 

31, 

1965 

31, 

1965 

Argentina  

.   .  December 

31, 

1966 

Germany,  Federal  Republic  of  ...  . 

December 

31, 

1966 

Ghana  

December 

31, 

1966 

Italy    .  .... 

December 

31, 

1966 

Nepal  

.   .   .   .  December 

31, 

1966 

Netherlands  

.  .  .   .  December 

31, 

1966 

Norway  

.   .   .  December 

31, 

1966 

Senegal  

....  December 

31, 

1966 

Brazil  

....  December 

31, 

1967 

31, 

1967 

31, 

1967 

India  

31, 

1967 

Iraq  

31, 

1967 

United  Kingdom  

....  December 

31, 

1967 

31, 

1967 

31, 

1967 

The  Governing  Council  held  its  13th  and  14th  sessions 

at  New 

York,  January  11-18,  1965,  and  June  1-8,  1965. 


1  Superseded  by  the  Governing  Council  of  the  U.N.  Development  Program 
A/ RES/2029  (XX). 
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The  Specialised  Agencies 


Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  (FAO) 


Headquarters:  Rome,  Italy 
Director  General:  B.  R.  Sen,  India 


Afghanistan 

Guatemala 

Nigeria 

Algeria 

Guinea 

Norway 

Argentina 

Haiti 

Pakistan 

Australia 

Honduras 

Panama 

Austria 

Iceland 

Paraguay 

Belgium 

India 

Peru 

Bolivia 

Indonesia  ^ 

Philippines 

Brazil 

Iran 

Poland 

Burma 

Iraq 

Portugal 

Burundi 

Ireland 

Romania 

Cambodia 

Israel 

Rwanda 

Cameroon 

Italy 

Saudi  Arabia 

Canada 

Ivory  Coast 

Senegal 

Central  African  Republic 

Jamaica 

Sierra  Leone 

Ceylon 

Japan 

Somalia 

Chad 

Jordan 

Spain 

Chile 

Kenya 

Sudan 

Colombia 

Korea,  Republic  of 

Sweden 

Congo  (Brazzaville) 

Kuwait 

Switzerland 

Congo  (Leopoldville) 

Laos 

Syrian  Arab  Republic 

Costa  Rica 

Lebanon 

Tanzania 

Cuba 

Liberia 

Thailand 

Cyprus 

Libya 

Togo 

Dahomey 

Luxembourg 

Trinidad  and  Tobago 

Denmark 

Malagasy  Republic 

Tunisia 

Dominican  Republic 

Malawi 

Turkey 

Ecuador 

Malaysia 

Uganda 

El  Salvador 

Mali 

United  Arab  Republic 

Ethiopia 

Malta 

United  Kingdom 

Finland 

Mauritania 

United  States 

France 

Mexico 

Upper  Volta 

Gabon 

Morocco 

Uruguay 

Gambia 

Nepal 

Venezuela 

Germany,  Federal 

Netherlands 

Viet-Nam,  Republic  of 

Republic  of 

New  Zealand 

Yemen 

Ghana 

Nicaragua 

Yugoslavia 

Greece 

Niger 

Zambia 

Associate  Members 

Basutoland  British  Guiana  Mauritius  Bechuanaland 

As  of  December  31,  1965,  FAO  had  110  members  and  4  associate 
members. 


1  Indonesia  notified  FAO  Feb.  12,  1965,  of  its  intention  to  withdraw;  with- 
drawal to  be  effective  Feb.  12,  1966. 
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International  Bank  for  Reconstruction 
AND  Development  (IBRD)^ 

Headquarters:  Washington,  D.C. 
President:  George  D.  Woods,  United  States 
Vice  President:  Geoffrey  M.  Wilson,  United  Kingdom 
Vice  President:  J.  Burke  Knapp,  United  States 


Afghanistan 

Guatemala 

Nigeria 

Algeria 

Guinea 

Norway 

Argentina 

Haiti 

Pakistan 

Australia 

Honduras 

Panama 

Austria 

Iceland 

Paraguay 

Belgium 

India 

Peru 

Bolivia 

Iran 

Philippines 

Brazil 

Iraq 

Portugal 

Burma 

Ireland 

Rwanda 

Burundi 

Israel 

Saudi  Arabia 

Cameroon 

Italy 

Senegal 

Canada 

Ivory  Coast 

Sierra  Leone 

Central  African  Republic 

Jamaica 

Somalia 

Ceylon 

Japan 

South  Africa 

Chad 

Jordan 

Spain 

Chile 

Kenya 

Sudan 

China 

Korea,  Republic  of 

Sweden 

Colombia 

Kuwait 

Syrian  Arab  Republic 

Congo  (Brazzaville) 

Laos 

Tanzania 

Congo  (Leopoldville) 

Lebanon 

ThaUand 

Costa  Rica 

Liberia 

Togo 

Cyprus 

Libya 

Trinidad  and  Tobago 

Dahomey 

Luxembourg 

Tunisia 

Denmark 

Malagasy  Republic 

Turkey 

Dominican  Republic 

Malawi 

Uganda 

Ecuador 

Malaysia 

United  Arab  Republic 

El  Salvador 

Mali 

United  Kingdom 

Ethiopia 

Mauritania 

United  States 

Finland 

Mexico 

Upper  Volta 

France 

Morocco 

Uruguay 

Gabon 

Nepal 

Venezuela 

Germany,  Federal  Repub- 

Netherlands 

Viet-Nam,  Republic  of 

lic  of 

New  Zealand 

Yugoslavia 

Ghana 

Nicaragua 

Zambia 

Greece 

Niger 

As  of  December  31,  1965,  the  IBKD  had  103  members.  Cuba 
withdrew  in  early  1964  and  Indonesia  withdrew  in  1965. 


*  A  state  is  required  to  belong  to  the  IMF  before  it  may  join  the  IBRD. 
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International  Civil  Aviation  Organization 
(ICAO) 


Headquarters:  Montreal,  Canada 


President  of  Council:  Walter  Binaghi,  Argentina 
Secretary  General:  Bernardus  T.  Twigt,  Netherlands 


Afghanistan 

Guatemala 

Nigeria 

Algeria 

Guinea 

Norway 

Argentina 

Haiti 

Pakistan 

Australia 

Honduras 

Panama 

Austria 

Iceland 

Paraguay 

Rplffium 

India 

Peru 

Bolivia 

Indonesia 

Philippines 

Brazil 

Iran 

Poland 

Burma 

Iraq 

Portugal 

Cambodia 

Ireland 

Romania 

Cameroon 

Israel 

Rwanda 

Canada 

Italy 

Saudi  Arabia 

Central  African  Republic 

Ivory  Coast 

Senegal 

Ceylon 

Jamaica 

Sierra  Leone 

Chad 

Japan 

Somalia 

Chile 

Jordan 

South  Africa 

China 

Kenya 

Spain 

Colombia 

Korea,  Republic  of 

Sudan 

Congo  (Brazzaville) 

Kuwait 

Sweden 

Congo  ( Leopold ville) 

Laos 

Switzerland 

Costa  Rica 

Lebanon 

Syrian  Arab  Republic 

Cuba 

Liberia 

Tanzania 

Cyprus 

Libya 

Thailand 

Czechoslovakia 

Luxembourg 

Togo 

Dahomey 

Malagasy  Republic 

Trinidad  and  Tobago 

Denmark 

Malawi 

Tunisia 

Dominican  Republic 

Malaysia 

Turkey 

Ecuador 

Mali 

United  Arab  Republic 

El  Salvador 

Malta 

United  Kingdom 

Ethiopia 

Mauritania 

United  States 

Finland 

Mexico 

Upper  Volta 

France 

Morocco 

Uruguay 

Gabon 

Nepal 

Venezuela 

Germany,  Federal 

Netherlands 

Viet-Nam,  Republic  of 

Republic  of 

New  Zealand 

Yemen 

Ghana 

Nicaragua 

Yugoslavia 

Greece 

Niger 

Zambia 

As  of  December  31,  1965,  ICAO  had  110  members. 
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International  Development  Association  (IDA) 


Headquarters:  Washington,  B.C. 
President:  George  D.  Woods,^  United  States 


Afghanistan 

Ghana 

Niger 

Algeria 

Greece 

Nigeria 

Argentina 

Guatemala 

Norway 

Australia 

Haiti 

Pakistan 

Austria 

Honduras 

Panama 

Belgium 

Iceland 

Paraguay 

Bolivia 

India 

Peru 

Brazil 

Iran 

Philippines 

Burundi 

Iraq 

Rwanda 

Burma 

Ireland 

Saudi  Arabia 

Cameroon 

Israel 

Senegal 

Canada 

Italy 

Sierra  Leone 

Central  African  Republic 

Ivory  Coast 

Somalia 

Ceylon 

Japan 

South  Africa 

Chad 

Jordan 

Spain 

Chile 

Kenya 

Sudan 

China 

Korea,  Republic  of 

Sweden 

Colombia 

Kuwait 

Syrian  Arab  Republic 

Congo  (Brazzaville) 

Laos 

Tanzania 

Congo  (Leopoldville) 

Lebanon 

Thailand 

Costa  Rica 

Liberia 

Togo 

Cyprus 

Libya 

Tunisia 

Dahomey 

Luxembourg 

Turkey 

Denmark 

Malagasy  Republic 

Uganda 

Dominican  Republic 

Malawi 

United  Arab  Republic 

Ecuador 

Malaysia 

United  Kingdom 

El  Salvador 

Mali 

United  States 

Ethiopia 

Mauritania 

Upper  Volta 

Finland 

Mexico 

Viet-Nam,  Republic  of 

France 

Morocco 

Yugoslavia 

Gabon 

Nepal 

Zambia 

Germany,  Federal 

Netherlands 

Republic  of 

Nicaragua 

As  of  December  31,  1965,  IDA  had  96  members. 


1  In  accordance  with  the  IDA  articles  George  D.  Woods,  as  President  of  the 
International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development  (IBRD),  is  ex  officio 
President  of  IDA.  Officers  and  staff  of  the  Bank  have  been  appointed  to  serve 
concurrently  as  officers  and  staff  of  IDA  without  additional  compensation. 
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International  Finance  Corporation  (IFC) 


Headquarters:  Washington,  D.C. 
President:  George  D.  Woods, ^  United  States 


Afghanistan 

Honduras 

Argentina 

Iceland 

Australia 

India 

Austria 

Iran 

Belgium 

Iraq 

Bolivia 

T      1  1 

Ireland 

T^Tfl  Til 

Israel 

Burma 

Italy 

Canada 

Ivory  Coast 

Ceylon 

Jamaica 

Chile 

Japan 

Colombia 

Jordan 

Costa  Rica 

Kenya 

Cyprus 

Korea,  Republic  of 

Denmark 

Kuwait 

Dominican  Republic 

Lebanon 

Ecuador 

Liberia 

El  Salvador 

Libya 

Ethiopia 

Luxembourg 

Finland 

Malagasy  Republic 

France 

Malawi 

Germany,  Federal 

Malaysia 

Republic  of 

Mexico 

Ghana 

Morocco 

Greece 

Nepal 

Guatemala 

Netherlands 

Haiti 

New  Zealand 

Nicaragua 

Nigeria 

Norway 

Pakistan 

Panama 

Paraguay 

Peru 

Philippines 
Saudi  Arabia 
Senegal 
Sierra  Leone 
Somalia 
South  Africa 
Spain 
Sudan 
Sweden 

Syrian  Arab  Repubhc 

Tanzania 

Thailand 

Togo 

Tunisia 

Turkey 

Uganda 

United  Arab  Republic 
United  Kingdom 
United  States 
Venezuela 
Zambia 


As  of  December  31,  1965,  IFC  had  81  members. 


1  In  accordance  with  the  IFC  articles  George  D.  Woods,  as  President  of  the 
International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development  (IBRD),  is  ex  officio 
President  of  IFC.  Officers  and  staff  of  the  Bank  have  been  appointed  to  serve 
concurrently  as  officers  and  staff  of  IFC  without  additional  compensation. 
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International  Labor  Organization  (ILO) 


Headquarters:  Geneva,  Switzerland 
Director  General:  David  A.  Morse,  United  States 


Afghanistan 

Albania  ^ 

Algeria 

Argentina 

Australia 

Austria 

Belgium 

Bolivia 

Brazil 

Bulgaria 

Burma 

Burundi 

Byelorussian  S.S.R. 

Cameroon 

Canada 

Central  African  Republic 

Ceylon 

Chad 

Chile 

China 

Colombia 

Congo  (Brazzaville) 

Congo  (Leopoldville) 

Costa  Rica 

Cuba 

Cyprus 

Czechoslovakia 

Dahomey 

Denmark 

Dominican  Republic 

Ecuador 

El  Salvador 

Ethiopia 

Finland 

France 

Gabon 

Germany,  Federal 

Republic  of 
Ghana 


Greece 

Guatemala 

Guinea 

Haiti 

Honduras 

Hungary 

Iceland 

India 

Indonesia  2 

Iran 

Iraq 

Ireland 

Israel 

Italy 

Ivory  Coast 

Jamaica 

Japan 

Jordan 

Kenya 

Kuwait 

Laos 

Lebanon 

Liberia 

Libya 

Luxembourg 

Malagasy  Republic 

Malawi 

Malaysia 

MaU 

Malta 

Mauritania 

Mexico 

Morocco 

Netherlands 

New  Zealand 

Nicaragua 

Niger 

Nigeria 

Norway 


Pakistan 
Panama 
Paraguay 
Peru 

Philippines 

Poland 

Portugal 

Romania 

Rwanda 

Senegal 

Sierra  Leone 

Singapore 

Somalia 

South  Africa  ^ 

Spain 

Sudan 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Syrian  Arab  Republic 

Tanzania 

Thailand 

Togo 

Trinidad  and  Tobago 

Tunisia 

Turkey 

Uganda 

Ukrainian  S.S.R. 
U.S.S.R. 

United  Arab  Republic 
United  Kingdom 
United  States 
Upper  Volta 
Uruguay 
Venezuela 

Viet-Nam,  Republic  of 

Yemen 

Yugoslavia 

Zambia 


As  of  December  31,  1965,  ILO  had  115  members. 


^  Notified  the  ILO  on  Aug.  5,  1965,  of  its  decision  to  withdraw. 

2  Notified  the  ILO  on  Mar.  25,  1965,  of  its  decision  to  withdraw. 

3  Notified  the  ILO  on  Mar.  11,  1964,  of  its  decision  to  withdraw;  will  cease  to  be 
a  member  Mar.  11,  1966. 
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Intergovernmental  Maritime  Consultative 
Organization  (IMCO) 


Headquarters:  London,  England 
Secretary  General:  Jean  Roullier,  France 


Algeria 

Argentina 

Australia 

Belgium 

Brazil 

Bulgaria 

Burma 

Cambodia 

Cameroon 

Canada 

China 

Czechoslovakia 
Denmark 

Dominican  Republic 

Ecuador 

Finland 

France 

Germany,  Federal 

Republic  of 
Ghana 


Greece 

Haiti 

Honduras 

Iceland 

India 

Indonesia  ^ 

Iran 

Ireland 

Israel 

Italy 

Ivory  Coast 
Japan 

Korea,  Republic  of 

Kuwait 

Liberia 

Malagasy  Republic 

Mauritania 

Mexico 

Morocco 

Netherlands 


New  Zealand 

Nigeria 

Norway 

Pakistan 

Panama 

Philippines 

Poland 

Romania 

Senegal 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Syrian  Arab  Republic 

Trinidad  and  Tobago 

Tunisia 

Turkey 

U.S.S.R. 

United  Arab  Republic 
United  Kingdom 
United  States 
Yugoslavia 


As  of  December  31,  1965,  IMCO  had  60  members. 


*  On  Oct.  9,  1965,  Indonesia  indicated  its  intention  to  withdraw  effective  Oct.  9, 
1966. 
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International  Monetary  Fund  (IMF) 


Headquarters:  Washington,  B.C. 
Managing  Director  and  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Executive  Directors: 
Pierre-Paul  Schweitzer,  France 


Afghanistan 

Greece 

Niger 

Algeria 

Guatemala 

Nigeria 

Argentina 

Guinea 

Norway 

Australia 

Haiti 

Pakistan 

Austria 

Honduras 

Panama 

Belgium 

Iceland 

Paraguay 

Bolivia 

India 

Peru 

Brazil 

Iran 

Philippines 

Burma 

Iraq 

Portugal 

Burundi 

Ireland 

Rwanda 

Cameroon 

Israel 

Saudi  Arabia 

Canada 

Italy 

Senegal 

Central  African  Republic 

Ivory  Coast 

Sierra  Leone 

Ceylon 

Japan 

Somalia 

Chad 

Jamaica 

South  Africa 

Chile 

Jordan 

Spain 

China 

Kenya 

Sudan 

Colombia 

Korea,  Republic  of 

Sweden 

Congo  (Brazzaville) 

Kuwait 

Syrian  Arab  Republic 

Congo  (L^opoldville) 

Laos 

Tanzania 

Costa  Rica 

Lebanon 

Thailand 

Cyprus 

Liberia 

Togo 

Dahomey 

Libya 

Trinidad  and  Tobago 

Denmark 

Luxembourg 

Tunisia 

Dominican  Republic 

Malagasy  Republic 

Turkey 

Ecuador 

Malawi 

Uganda 

El  Salvador 

Malaysia 

United  Arab  Republic 

Ethiopia 
Finland 

Mali 

United  Kingdom 

Mauritania 

United  States 

Mexico 

Upper  Volta 

France 

Morocco 

Uruguay 

Gabon 

Nepal 

Venezuela 

Germany,  Federal 

Netherlands 

Viet-Nam,  Republic  of 

Republic  of 

New  Zealand 

Yugoslavia 

Ghana 

Nicaragua 

Zambia 

As  of  December  31,  1965,  the  IMF  had  103  members.  Indonesia 
withdrew  in  August  1965. 
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International  Telecommunication  Union  (ITU) 


Headquarters:  Geneva,  Switzerland 
Secretary  General:  Gerald  C.  Gross,^  United  States 


Afghanistan 

Guinea 

PhiHppines 

Albania 

Haiti 

Poland 

Algeria 

Holy  See 

Portugal 

Argentina 

Honduras 

Portuguese  Overseas 

Australia 

Hungary 

Provinces 

Austria 

Iceland 

Romania 

Belgium 

India 

Rwanda 

Bolivia 

Indonesia 

Saudi  Arabia 

Brazil 

Iran 

Senegal 

Bulgaria 

Iraq 

Sierra  Leone 

Burma 

Ireland 

Singapore 

Burundi 

Israel 

Somalia 

Byelorussian  S.S.R. 

Italy 

South  Africa  and  Terri- 

Cambodia 

Ivory  Coast 

tory  of  South- West 

Cameroon 

Jamaica 

Africa 

Canada 

Japan 

Southern  Rhodesia 

Central  African  Republic 

Jordan 

Spain 

Ceylon 

Kenya 

Spanish  Provinces  in 

Chad 

Korea,  Republic  of 

Africa 

Chile 

Kuwait 

Sudan 

China 

Laos 

Sweden 

Colombia 

Lebanon 

Switzerland 

Congo  (Brazzaville) 

Liberia 

Syrian  Arab  Republic 

Congo  (L^opoldville) 

Libya 

Tanzania 

Costa  Rica 

Liechtenstein 

Thailand 

Cuba 

Luxembourg 

Togo 

Cyprus 

Malagasy  Republic 

Trinidad  and  Tobago 

Czechoslovakia 

Malawi 

Tunisia 

Dahomey 

Malaysia 

Turkey 

Denmark 

MaU' 

Uganda 

Dominican  Republic 

Malta 

Ukrainian  S.S.R. 

Ecuador 

Mauritania 

U.S.S.R. 

El  Salvador 

Mexico 

United  Arab  Republic 

Ethiopia 

Monaco 

United  Kingdom 

Finland 

Mongolia 

Overseas  Territories 

France 

Morocco 

for  which  the  United 

Group  of  Territories  rep- 

Nepal 

Kingdom  is  responsible 

resented  by  French 

Netherlands 

United  States 

Overseas  Post  and 

New  Zealand 

Territories  of  United 

Telecommunication 

Nicaragua 

States 

Agency 

Niger 

Upper  Volta 

Gabon 

Nigeria 

Uruguay 

Germany,  Federal  Re- 

Norway 

Venezuela 

public  of 

Pakistan 

Viet- Nam,  Republic  of 

Ghana 

Panama 

Yemen 

Greece 

Paraguay 

Yugoslavia 

Guatemala 

Peru 

Zambia 

As  of  December  31,  1965,  ITU  had  129  members. 


1  Retired  Dec.  31, 1965;  Secretary- General-elect:  Dr.  Manojar  B.  Sarwate,  India. 
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United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cul- 
tural Organization  (UNESCO) 


Headquarters:  Paris ^  France 
Director  General:  Reni  Maheu,  France 


Afghanistan 

Greece 

Nigeria 

Albania 

Guatemala 

Norway 

Algeria 

Guinea 

Pakistan 

Argentina 

Haiti 

Panama 

Australia 

Honduras 

Paraguay 

Austria 

Hungary 

Peru 

Belgium 

Iceland 

Philippines 

Bolivia 

India 

Poland 

Brazil 

Indonesia  * 

Portugal 

Bulgaria 

Iran 

Romania 

Burma 

Iraq 

Rwanda 

Burundi 

Ireland 

Saudi  Arabia 

Byelorussian  S.S.R. 

Israel 

Senegal 

Cambodia 

Italy 

Sierra  Leone 

Cameroon 

Ivory  Coast 

Singapore 

Canada 

Jamaica 

Somalia 

Central  African  Republic 

Japan 

Spain 

Ceylon 

Jordan 

Sudan 

Chad 

Kenya 

Sweden 

Chile 

Korea,  Republic  of 

Switzerland 

China 

Kuwait 

Syrian  Arab  Republic 

Colombia 

Laos 

Tanzania 

Congo  (Brazzaville) 

Lebanon 

Thailand 

Congo  (L^opoldville) 

Liberia 

Togo 

oosua  xvica 

Libya 

xrmiQaQ  auQ  xouago 

Luxembourg 

Tunisia 

CvDrim 

IVIalagasy  Republic 

Turkey 

Czechoslovakia 

Malawi 

Uganda 

Dahomey 

Malaysia 

Ukrainian  S.S.R. 

Denmark 

Mali 

U.S.S.R. 

Dominican  Republic 

Malta 

United  Arab  Republic 

Ecuador 

Mauritania 

United  Kingdom 

El  Salvador 

Mexico 

United  States 

Ethiopia 

Monaco 

Upper  Volta 

Finland 

Mongolia 
Morocco 

Uruguay 

France 

Nepal 

Netherlands 

Venezuela 

Gabon 

Viet-Nam,  Republic  of 

Germany,  Federal 

New  Zealand 

Yemen 

Republic  of 

Nicaragua 

Yugoslavia 

Ghana 

Niger 

Zambia 

Associate  Members 

Mauritius  Qatar  British  Eastern  Caribbean  Group 


As  of  December  31,  1965,  UNESCO  had  120  members  and  3 
associate  members. 


1  Notified  UNESCO  on  Feb.  12,  1965,  of  its  intention  to  withdraw;  wiU  cease 
to  be  a  member  Dec.  31,  1966. 
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Universal  Postal  Union  (UPU) 


Headquarters:  Bern,  Switzerland 
Secretary  General:  Edouard  Weber,  Switzerland 


Afghanistan 

Holy  See 

Portuguese  Provinces  of 

Albania 

Honduras 

West  Africa 

Algeria 

Hungary 

Portuguese  Provinces  of 

Argentina 

Iceland 

East  Africa,  Asia, 

Australia 

India 

and  Oceania 

Austria 

Indonesia 

Romania 

Belgium 

Iran 

Rwanda 

Bolivia 

Iraq 

San  Marino 

Brazil 

Ireland 

Saudi  Arabia 

Bulgaria 

Israel 

Senegal 

Burma 

Italy 

Sierra  Leone 

Burundi 

Ivory  Coast 

SomaHa 

Byelorussian  S.S.R. 

Jamaica 

South  Africa 

Cambodia 

Japan 

Spain 

Cameroon 

Jordan 

Spanish  Territories  of 

Canada 

Kenya 

Africa 

Central  African  Republic 

Korea,  Republic  of 

Sudan 

Ceylon 

Kuwait 

Sweden 

Chad 

Laos 

Switzerland 

Chile 

Lebanon 

Syrian  Arab  Republic 

China 

Liberia 

Tanzania 

Colombia 

Libya 

Thailand 

Congo  (Brazzaville) 

Liechtenstein 

Togo 

Congo  (L^opoldville) 

Luxembourg 

Trinidad  and  Tobago 

Costa  Rica 

Malagasy  Republic 

Tunisia 

Cuba 

Malaysia 

Turkey 

Cyprus 

Mah 

Uganda 

Czechoslovakia 

Malta 

Ukrainian  S.S.R. 

Dahomey 

Mexico 

U.S.S.R. 

Denmark 

Monaco 

United  Arab  Republic 

Dominican  Republic 

Mongolia 

United  Kingdom 

Ecuador 

Morocco 

United  Kingdom  Overseas 

El  Salvador 

Nepal 

Territories  for  the 

Ethiopia 

Netherlands 

international  relations 

Finland 

Netherlands  Antilles 

of  which  the  United 

France 

and  Surinam 

Kingdom  is  responsible 

Group  of  Territories  repre- 

New Zealand 

United  States 

sented  by  French  Over- 

Nicaragua 

United  States  Overseas 

seas    Post    and  Tele- 

Niger 

Territories,  including 

communication  Agency 

Nigeria 

the  Trust  Territory  of 

Gabon 

Norway 

the  Pacific  Islands 

Germany,  Federal 

Republic  of 
Ghana 

Pakistan 
Panama 
Paraguay 

Upper  Volta 
Uruguay 

Greece 

Peru 

Venezuela 

Guatemala 

Philippines 

Viet-Nam,  Republic  of 

Guinea 

Poland 

Yemen 

Haiti 

Portugal 

Yugoslavia 

As  of  December  31,  1965,  UPU  had  127  members. 
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World  Health  Organization  (WHO) 


Headquarters:  Geneva,  Switzerland 
Director  General:  Marcolino  G.  Candau,  Brazil 


Afghanistan 

Guatemala 

Norway 

Albania 

Guinea 

Pakistan 

Algeria 

Haiti 

Panama 

Argentina 

Honduras 

Paraguay 

Australia 

Hungary 

Peru 

Austria 

Iceland 

Philippines 

Belgium 

India 

Poland 

Bolivia 

Indonesia 

Portugal 

Brazil 

Iran 

Romania 

Bulgaria 

Iraq 

Rwanda 

Burma 

Ireland 

Samoa,  Western 

Burundi 

Israel 

Saudi  Arabia 

Byelorussian  S.S.R.^ 

Italy 

Senegal 

Cambodia 

Ivory  Coast 

Sierra  Leone 

Cameroon 

Jamaica 

Somalia 

Canada 

Japan 

South  Africa 

Central  African  Republic 

Jordan 

Spain 

Ceylon 

Kenya 

Sudan 

Chad 

Korea,  Republic  of 

Sweden 

Chile 

Kuwait 

Switzerland 

China 

Laos 

Syrian  Arab  Republic 

Colombia 

Lebanon 

Tanzania 

Congo  (Brazzaville) 

Liberia 

Thailand 

Congo  (Leopoldville) 

Libya 

Togo 

Costa  Rica 

Luxembourg 

Trinidad  and  Tobago 

Cuba 

Malagasy  Republic 

Tunisia 

Cyprus 

Malawi 

Turkey 

Czechoslovakia 

Malaysia 

Uganda 

Dahomey 

Mali 

Ukrainian  S.S.R.i 

Denmark 

Malta 

U.S.S.R. 

Dominican  Republic 

Mauritania 

United  Arab  Republic 

Ecuador 

Mexico 

United  Kingdom 

El  Salvador 

Monaco 

United  States 

siiXiiiiyjyidi 

l\/r  i^n  fY  f\\  1 Q 
iVJLOUgUllii 

Upper  Volta 

Finland 

Morocco 

France 

Nepal 

Uruguay 

Gabon 

Netherlands 

Venezuela 

Germany,  Federal 

New  Zealand 

Viet-Nam,  Republic  of 

Republic  of 

Nicaragua 

Yemen 

Ghana 

Niger 

Yugoslavia 

Greece 

Nigeria 

Associate  Members 

Zambia 

Mauritius 

Qatar 

Southern  Rhodesia 

As  of  December  31,  1965,  WHO  had  121  full  members  and  3  asso- 
ciate members. 

1  Inactive  members. 
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World  Meteorological  Organization  (WMO) 


Headquarters:  Geneva,  Switzerland 
Secretary  General:  D.  A.  Davies,  United  Kingdom 


Afghanistan 

Guinea 

Peru 

Albania 

Haiti 

Philippines 

Algeria 

Honduras 

Poland 

Argentina 

Hong  Kong 

Portugal 

Australia 

Hungary 

Portuguese  East  Africa 

Austria 

Iceland 

Portuguese  West  Africa 

Belgium 

India 

Romania 

Bolivia 

Indonesia 

Rwanda 

Brazil 

Iran 

Saudi  Arabia 

Bulgaria 

Iraq 

Senegal 

Burma 

Ireland 

Sierra  Leone 

Burundi 

Israel 

Somalia 

Byelorussian  S.S.R. 

Italy 

South  Africa 

Cambodia 

Ivory  Coast 

Southern  Rhodesia 

Cameroon 

Jamaica 

Spain 

Canada 

Japan 

Spanish  Territories  of 

Central  African  Republic 

Jordan 

Guinea 

Ceylon 

Kenya 

Sudan 

Chad 

Korea,  Republic  of 

Surinam 

Chile 

Kuwait 

Sweden 

China 

Laos 

Switzerland 

Colombia 

Lebanon 

Syrian  Arab  Republic 

Congo  (Brazzaville) 

Libya 

Tanzania 

Congo  (Leopoldville) 

Luxembourg 

Thailand 

Costa  Rica 

Malagasy  Republic 

Togo 

Cuba 

Malawi 

Trinidad  and  Tobago 

Cyprus 

Malaysia 

Tunisia 

Czechoslovakia 

"1\ /Trill 

Mall 

Turkey 

Dahomey 

Mauritania 

Uganda 

Denmark 

Mauritius 

TIkrainiflTi  S  S 

Dominican  Republic 

Mexico 

U.S.S.R. 

Ecuador 

Mongolia 

United  Arab  Republic 

El  Salvador 

Morocco 

United  Kingdom 

Ethiopia 

Netherlands 

United  States 

Finland 

Netherlands  Antilles 

Upper  Volta 

France 

New  Caledonia 

Uruguay 

French  Polynesia 

New  Zealand 

Venezuela 

French  Somaliland 
Gabon 

Nicaragua 

Viet-Nam,  Republic  of 

Niger 
Nigeria 

The  West  Indies  and 

Germany,  Federal 
Republic  of 

other  British  Carib- 

Ghana 

Norway 

bean  Territories 

Greece 

Pakistan 

Yugoslavia 

Guatemala 

Paraguay 

Zambia 

As  of  December  31,  1965,  WMO  had  126  members. 
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Other  International 
OrganiT^tions 


International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  (IAEA) 


Headquarters:  Vienna,  Austria 
Director  General:  A.  Sigvard  Eklund,  Sweden 


Afghanistan 

Germany,  Federal 

New  Zealand 

Albania 

Republic  of 

Nicaragua 

Algeria 

Ghana 

Nigeria 

Argentina 

Greece 

Norway 

Australia 

Guatemala 

Pakistan 

Austria 

Haiti 

Paraguay 

Belgium 

Holy  See 

Peru 

Bolivia 

Honduras 

Philippines 

Brazil 

Hungary 

Poland 

Bulgaria 

Iceland 

Portugal 

Burma 

India 

Romania 

Byelorussian  S.S.R. 

Indonesia 

Saudi  Arabia 

Cambodia 

Iran 

Senegal 

Cameroon 

Iraq 

South  Africa 

Canada 

Israel 

Spain 

Ceylon 

Italy 

Sudan 

Chile 

Ivory  Coast 

Sweden 

China 

Jamaica 

Switzerland 

Colombia 

Japan 

Syrian  Arab  Republic 

Congo  (Leopoldville) 

Kenya 

Thailand 

Costa  Rica 

Korea,  Republic  of 

Tunisia 

Cuba 

Kuwait 

Turkey 

Cyprus 

Lebanon 

Ukrainian  S.S.R. 

Czechoslovakia 

Liberia 

U.S.S.R. 

Denmark 

Libya 

United  Arab  Republic 

Dominican  Republic 

Luxembourg 

United  Kingdom 

Ecuador 

Malagasy  Republic 

United  States 

El  Salvador 

Mali 

Uruguay 

Ethiopia 

Mexico 

Venezuela 

Finland 

Monaco 

Viet-Nam,  Republic  of 

France 

Morocco 

Yugoslavia 

Gabon 

Netherlands 

As  of  December  31,  1965,  IAEA  had  94  members. 
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United  States  Representation 


United  States  Missions 

US.  Mission  at  U,N,  Headquarters  in  New  York  (^USUN^ 

The  United  States  is  represented  by  a  permanent  mission  at  the 
Headquarters  of  the  United  Nations  in  New  York.  Under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Representative  of  the  United  States  to  the  United  Nations, 
the  mission  carries  out  the  instructions  of  the  President,  transmitted 
normally  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  in  U.N.  bodies.  It  also  serves 
as  the  channel  of  commimication  between  the  U.S.  Government,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  U.N.  organs,  agencies,  and  commissions  at  the 
Headquarters  and  the  delegations  of  other  nations  to  the  United 
Nations  located  in  New  York,  on  the  other.  It  is  a  base  of  operations 
for  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  General  Assembly  and  to  other  U.N. 
organs  and  agencies  when  they  meet  in  New  York. 

The  structure,  organization,  and  functions  of  the  U.S.  mission  to 
the  United  Nations  have  been  determined  in  the  main  by  the  fol- 
lowing factors : 

1.  The  requirements  of  the  U.N.  Charter  and  the  resolutions  of 
the  organs  of  the  United  Nations. 

2.  The  provisions  of  the  United  Nations  Participation  Act  (PubHc 
Law  264,  79th  Cong.)  as  amended  by  Public  Law  341  of  the  81st 
Congress,  and  Pubhc  Law  206  of  the  89th  Congress. 

3.  Executive  Order  10108. 

4.  Location  of  the  Headquarters  of  the  United  Nations  in  the 
United  States  and  the  consequent  need  for  the  United  States  to  as- 
sume the  responsibihties  of  ''host  government." 

5.  The  fact  that  the  United  States,  in  consequence  of  its  leader- 
ship role  in  the  United  Nations,  is  represented  on  all  organs  and 
virtually  all  commissions  and  committees  of  the  United  Nations. 

The  main  source  of  policy  guidance  and  strategical  direction  for 
the  conduct  of  U.S.  participation  in  the  United  Nations  is  the  De- 
partment of  State. 
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The  chief  of  mission,  v\'ho  has  the  rank  of  ambassador,  is  the  U.S. 
Kepresentative  to  the  United  Nations  and  also  represents  the  United 
States  in  the  Security  Council.  He  is  assisted  by  a  Deputy  Repre- 
sentative, holding  ambassadorial  rank,  who  serves  as  his  alternate. 
The  U.S.  Representative  is  also  assisted  by  another  Deputy  Repre- 
sentative, to  the  Security  Council  of  ambassadorial  rank.  Other 
principal  officers  of  the  mission  include  the  U.S.  Representatives  on 
the  Economic  and  Social  Council  and  the  Trusteeship  Council,  both 
of  ambassadorial  rank,  and  the  Counselor  of  Mission  having  the  rank 
of  minister. 

The  mission  has  a  staff  consisting  of  a  number  of  political,  economic, 
social,  financial,  and  legal  advisers,  public  affairs  specialists,  and  an 
administrative  section.  This  staff  assists  the  U.S.  Representative  in 
(1)  planning  the  tactical  pursuit  of  U.S.  policy  objectives  in  the  light 
of  the  political,  economic,  and  parliamentary  situations  in  U.N.  organs 
and  bodies;  (2)  consultation,  negotiation,  and  liaison  with  other  dele- 
gations and  the  U.N.  Secretariat;  (3)  preparation  of  policy  recommen- 
dations to  the  Department  of  State;  (4)  reporting  to  the  Department 
of  State  on  consultations  and  developments  in  the  United  Nations; 
(5)  the  discharge  of  the  responsibilities  of  the  United  States  as  ''host 
government,"  in  particular  those  arisiag  from  the  Headquarters  Agree- 
ment between  the  United  States  and  the  United  Nations  (Public  Law 
357,  80th  Cong.)  and  the  International  Organizations  Immunities  Act 
(Public  Law  391 ,  79th  Cong.) ,  which  deal  inter  alia  with  relations  of  the 
L^nited  Nations,  its  officials,  and  delegation  members  with  Federal, 
State,  and  local  authorities;  and  (6)  admiaistering  of  aU  public  affairs 
activities  concerning  U.S.  participation  in  the  United  Nations  at  New 
York.  The  admiaistrative  section  assists  the  U.S.  Representative  by 
(1)  planniDg  for  and  admiaistering  conference  operations;  (2)  the  pro- 
vision of  necessary  research,  reference,  reportiug,  communications,  and 
general  services;  and  (3)  the  admiaistration,  personnel  management, 
fiscal,  protocol,  and  security  functions  of  the  U.S.  mission. 

US.  Mission  at  U.N.  European  Office  in  Geneva 

The  United  States  is  represented  at  the  European  Office  of  the 
United  Nations  by  a  permanent  mission  at  Geneva,  Switzerland.  Under 
the  direction  of  the  U.S.  Representative  to  the  European  Office  of  the 
United  Nations  and  other  iaternational  organizations,  the  Geneva 
mission  is  responsible  for  relations  with  and  for  observing  and  reporting 
on  activities  in  the  political  and  economic  field  of  the  L^nited  Nations 
and  the  Specialized  Agencies  located  in  Geneva.    These  include  the 
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U.N.  Economic  Commission  for  Europe  (ECE),  the  International 
Labor  Organization  (ILO),  the  World  Health  Organization  (WHO), 
the  International  Telecommunication  Union  (ITU),  and  the  World 
Meteorological  Organization  (WMO) .  In  addition,  the  mission  is  re- 
sponsible for  relations  with  and  reporting  on  the  activities  of  other 
international  organizations  located  in  Geneva  and  for  necessary  liaison 
with  the  missions  of  other  countries  accredited  to  international  orga- 
nizations located  in  Geneva. 

The  chief  of  the  mission  reports  directly  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
and  the  Department  of  State.  Instructions  to  the  mission  are  sent  by 
the  Department  of  State.  The  mission  works  in  close  coordination 
with  the  U.S.  Embassies,  the  U.S.  Mission  to  the  European  Commu- 
nities  (USEC),  and  the  U.S.  Mission  to  Regional  Organizations 
(USRO). 

Other  US.  Missions 

In  addition  to  the  U.S.  missions  at  the  U.N.  Headquarters,  New 
York,  and  the  European  Office  of  the  United  Nations  at  Geneva,  the 
United  States  during  1965  maintained  several  special  missions  in  order 
to  participate  effectively  in  the  work  of  certain  U.N.  bodies  located 
elsewhere. 

A  special  U.S.  mission,  the  Office  of  the  U.S.  Representative  to  the 
Council  of  the  International  Civil  Aviation  Organization  (ICAO), 
was  maintained  in  Montreal,  Canada,  and  a  U.S.  mission  to  the 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  (IAEA)  was  mamtained  at 
Vienna,  Austria,  the  Agency's  headquarters. 


United  States  Representatives 
TO  THE  United  Nations 

United  States  Representative  and  Chief  of  United  States  Mission  to  the  United 
Nations : 

Adlai  E.  Stevenson  (died  in  office  July  1965) 
Arthur  J.  Goldberg  (from  July  1965) 
Deputy  United  States  Representative  and  Deputy  Representative  in  the  Security 
Council: 

Francis  T.  P.  Plimpton  (resigned  September  1965) 

Charles  W.  Yost  (from  September  1965  as  Deputy  U.S.  Representative) 
Deputy  United  States  Representative  in  the  Security  Council: 
Charles  W.  Yost 

James  M.  Nabrit,  Jr.  (from  September  1965) 
219-978—67  27 
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United  States  Representative  on  the  Economic  and  Social  Council: 

Franklin  H.  Williams  (resigned  September  1965) 

James  Roosevelt  (from  October  1965) 
United  States  Representative  on  the  Trusteeship  Council: 

Marietta  P.  Tree  (resigned  September  1965) 

Eugenie  M.  Anderson  (from  September  1965) 
Counselor  of  Mission: 

Richard  F.  Pedersen 


The  General  Assembly 

TWENTIETH  REGULAR  SESSION,  NEW  YORK.,  N.Y.,  SEPTEMBER  21- 
DECEMBER  21,  1965 

Representatives : 

Dean  Rusk  ^ 

Arthur  J.  Goldberg 

Charles  W.  Yost 

BaiTatt  O'Hara 

Peter  H.  B.  Frelinghuysen 

William  C.  Foster 
Alternate  Representatives: 

James  M.  Nabrit,  Jr. 

James  Roosevelt 

Eugenie  M.  Anderson 

William  P.  Rogers 

Frances  E.  Willis 

SPECIAL  COMMITTEES  AND  COMMISSIONS  OF  THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY 

United  Nations  Scientific  Advisory  Committee  (JJNSAC) 

Representative: 
I.  I.  Rabi 

United  Nations  Scientific  Committee  on  the  Effects  of  Atomic  Radiation  (UNSCEAR) 

Representative : 

Dr.  Richard  Hall  Chamberlain 
Alternate  Representative: 

Austin  M.  Brues 

Special  Committee  on  the  Situation  with  Regard  to  Implementation  of  the  Declaration 
of  the  Granting  of  Independence  to  Colonial  Countries 

Representative : 

Marietta  P.  Tree  (resigned  September  1965) 
Eugenie  M.  Anderson 


1  The  Secretary  served  as  Chairman  of  the  Delegation,  ex  officio,  during  his 
presence  at  the  session.  At  other  times,  Ambassador  Goldberg  served  as  Senior 
Representative. 
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Alternate  Representatives: 
Dwight  Dickinson 
Christopher  Thoron 

Committee  on  the  Peaceful  Uses  of  Outer  Space 

Representative : 

James  M.  Nabrit,  Jr. 
Alternate  Representatives: 

Legal:  Leonard  C.  Meeker 

Technical:  Arnold  W.  Frutkin 

Committee  Established  Under  General  Assembly  Resolution  1181  (XII)  (Question  of 
Defining  Aggression) 

Representative: 

Francis  T.  P.  Plimpton  (resigned  September  1965) 
Alternative  Representatives : 

Albert  F.  Bender.  Jr. 

Seymour  M.  Finger 

Interim  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly 
(Has  not  met  since  1961) 

Special  Committee  on  Peacekeeping  Operations 

Representative : 
Arthur  J.  Goldberg 

Alternate  Representatives : 

Francis  T.  P.  Plimpton  (resigned  September  1965) 
Seymour  M.  Finger 
Albert  F.  Bender,  Jr. 

Collective  Measures  Committee 

This  Committee,  which  has  not  met  since  1954,  reports  to  both  the  General 

Assembly  and  the  Security  Council. 

United  Nations  Conciliation  Commission  for  Palestine 

Representative: 

Francis  T.  P.  Plimpton  (until  September  1965) 

United  Nations  Peace  Observation  Commission 

(Did  not  meet  in  1965) 

United  Nations  Relief  and  Works  Agency  for  Palestine  Refugees  in  the*  Near  East 
(UNRWA)  Advisory  Commission  (Beirut,  Lebanon) 

Representative: 

Armin  H.  Meyer 
Alternate  Representative: 

Theodore  Wahl 
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Committee  on  United  Nations  Capital  Development  Fund 

(Did  not  meet  in  1965) 

Special  Committee  on  Principles  of  International  Law  Concerning  Friendly  Relations 
and  Cooperation  Among  States 

(Did  not  meet  in  1965) 

Disarmament  Commission 

The  Commission  reports  to  both  the  General  Assembly  an^  the  Security  Council. 
Representative: 

Adlai  E.  Stevenson 
Alternate  Representative: 

WiUiam  C.  Foster 

Ad  Hoc  Committee  of  Experts  to  Examine  the  Finances  of  the  United  Nations  and  the 
Specialized  Agencies 

Representative: 

Phihp  M.  Klutznick 
Alternate  Representatives: 

Albert  F.  Bender,  Jr. 

Seymour  M.  Finger 

Wilbur  H.  Ziehl 


The  Security  Council 

Representative: 

Adlai  E.  Stevenson  (to  July  1965) 

Arthur  J.  Goldberg 
Deputy  Representatives: 

Charles  W.  Yost 

Francis  T.  P.  Plimpton  (resigned  September  1965) 
James  M.  Nabrit,  Jr.  (from  September  1965) 

Military  Staff  Committee 

Representatives : 

Navy:        Vice  Adm.  Harold  T.  Deutermann,  USN  (retired  June  30,  1965) 

Vice  Adm.  John  S.  McCain,  Jr.,  USN 
Army:        Lt.  Gen.  Robert  W.  Porter,  Jr.,  USA  (detached  Feb.  20,  1965) 

Lt.  Gen.  Thomas  W.  Dunn,  USA 
Air  Force:  Lt.  Gen.  William  H.  Blanchard,  USAF  (detached  Feb.  19,  1965) 

Lt.  Gen.  James  Ferguson,  USAF 
Deputy  Representatives : 

Navy:        Capt.  Arthur  H.  Warner,  Jr.,  USN 
Army:       Col.  Clarence  F.  Nelson,  USA 

Air  Force:  Col.  Arthur  B.  Swan,  USAF  (detached  June  30,  1965) 
Col.  James  M.  Boyd,  USAF 
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Disarmament  Commission 

(See  under  General  Assembly) 

Collective  Measures  Committee 

(See  under  General  Assembly) 


The  Trusteeship  Council 

Representative : 

Marietta  P.  Tree  (resigned  September  1965) 
Eugenie  M.  Anderson 


The  Economic  and  Social  Council 

Representative : 

Franklin  H.  Williams  (resigned  September  1965) 

James  Roosevelt 
Deputy  Representative: 

Walter  Kotschnig 

FUNCTIONAL  COMMISSIONS 

Commodity  Trade  (discontinued  Mar.  1,  1965) :  W.  Michael  Blumenthal 
Human  Rights:  Marietta  P.  Tree  (resigned  September  1965) 

Morris  B.  Abram 
Narcotic  Drugs:  Harry  J.  Anslinger 
Population:  Dr.  Ansley  J.  Coale 

Social:  Jane  Warner  Dick  (resigned  September  1965) 

Majorie  Lawson 
Statistical:  Raymond  T.  Bowman 
Status  of  Women:  Gladys  Avery  Tillett 

REGIONAL  COMMISSIONS 

Africa,  Economic  Commission  for: 

7th  session  (Nairobi,  Kenya,  Feb.  9-23,  1965) 
U.S.  Observer:  Samuel  Z.  Westerfield 

Asia  and  the  Far  East,  Economic  Commission  for: 

21st  session  (Wellington,  New  Zealand,  Mar.  16-29,  1965) 
U.S.  Representative:  Walter  M.  Kotschnig 
Alternate  Representatives:  Robert  Smith 

Leonard  Weiss 
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Europe,  Economic  Commission  for: 

20th  session  (Geneva,  Apr.  21-May  8,  1965) 
U.S.  Representative:  Walter  M.  Kotschnig 
Alternate  Representative:  George  Tesoro 

Latin  America,  Economic  Commission  for: 

11th  session  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  (Mexico  City,  May  6-17,  1965) 
U.S.  Representative:  Jack  H.  Vaughn 
Alternate  Representatives:  Robert  M.  Sayre 

William  Turnage 
Franklin  H.  Williams 

UNITED  NATIONS  CHILDREN'S  FUND 

U.S.  Representative,  Executive  Board: 

P.  Frederick  DelliQuadri 
Alternate  U.S.  Representative,  Executive  Board: 

Katherine  Bain 


United  States  Representatives 
TO  THE  Specialized  Agencies 

Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  of  the  United  Nations 

13th  session  FAQ  Conference  (Rome,  Nov.  8-Dec.  9,  1965) 
U.S.  Delegate: 

Dorothy  H.  Jacobson 
Alternate  U.S.  Delegates: 

Ralph  W.  Phillips 

Robert  Rossow,  Jr. 

Herbert  J.  Waters 

Intergovernmental  Maritime  Consultative  Organization 

4th  session  of  the  Assembly  (Paris,  Sept.  15-29,  1965) 
U.S.  Representative:  William  K.  Miller 
Alternate  U.S.  Representative:  Edwin  J.  Roland 
U.S.  Representative  to  the  Council  of  IMCO: 

Paul  F.  Geren  (14th  session,  London,  June  11-18,  1965) 
William  K.  Miller  (15th  session,  Paris,  Sept.  29,  1965) 

International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development 

U.S.  Governor,  Board  of  Governors: 

C.  Douglas  Dillon  (through  Apr.  21,  1965) 

Henry  H.  Fowler  (from  Apr.  22,  1965) 
Alternate  U.S.  Governor: 

George  W.  Ball  (through  June  3,  1965) 

Thomas  C.  Mann  (from  June  4,  1965) 
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U.S.  Executive  Director: 

John  C.  Bullitt  (through  Aug.  10,  1965) 

Livingston  T.  Merchant  (from  Aug.  11,  1965) 
Alternate  U.S.  Executive  Director: 

Ralph  Hirschtritt  (acting,  through  Sept.  16,  1965) 

Bernard  Zagorin  (from  Sept.  17,  1965) 

International  Civil  Aviation  Organization 

U.S.  Representative  on  the  Council  of  ICAO: 

Nelson  B.  David 
Alternate  U.S.  Representative  on  the  Council  of  ICAO: 

John  T.  Brennan 

International  Development  Association 

The  Officers,  Executive  Directors,  and  Alternates  are  the  same  as  those  of  the 
International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development. 

International  Finance  Corporation 

U.S.  Governor,  Board  of  Governors: 

C.  Douglas  Dillon  (through  Apr.  21,  1965) 

Henry  H.  Fowler  (from  Apr.  22,  1965) 
Alternate  U.S.  Governor: 

George  W.  Ball  (through  June  3,  1965) 

Thomas  C.  Mann  (from  June  4,  1965) 
U.S.  Executive  Director: 

John  C.  Bullitt  (through  Aug.  10,  1965) 

Livingston  T.  Merchant  (from  Aug.  11,  1965) 
Alternate  U.S.  Executive  Director: 

Ralph  Hirschtritt  (acting,  through  Sept.  16,  1965) 

Bernard  Zagorin  (from  Sept.  17,  1965) 

International  Labor  Organization 

Representative  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  the  Governing  Body 
of  the  ILO: 
George  L-P  Weaver 

International  Monetary  Fund 

U.S.  Governor,  Board  of  Governors: 

C.  Douglas  Dillon  (through  Apr.  21,  1965) 

Henry  H.  Fowler  (from  Apr.  22,  1965) 
Alternate  U.S.  Governor: 

George  W.  Ball  (through  June  3,  1965) 

Thomas  C.  Mann  (from  June  4,  1965) 
U.S.  Executive  Director: 

William  B.  Dale 
Alternate  U.S.  Executive  Director: 

John  S.  Hooker 

International  Telecommunication  Union 

U.S.  Representative,  Administrative  Council: 
Carl  W.  Loeber 
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United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization 

U.S.  Member,  Executive  Board: 
William  Benton 

Universal  Postal  Union 

Executive  Council  (Bern,  May  14-22,  1965) 
U.S.  Representative:  William  J.  Hartigan 
Alternate  U.S.  Representative:  Greever  Allan 

World  Health  Organization 

U.S.  Representative,  Executive  Board: 
Dr.  James  Watt 

World  Meteorological  Organization 

U.S.  Permanent  Representative: 
Robert  M.  White 

United  States  Representatives  to  Other 
International  Organizations 

International  Atomic  Energy  Agency 

U.S.  Representative: 

Henry  DeWolf  Smyth 
Deputy  U.S.  Representative: 

Frank  K.  Hefner  (through  Oct.  24,  1965) 

Verne  B.  Lewis  (from  Nov.  21,  1965) 


APPENDIX  V 

Publications  and 
Documentation 


United  Nations  publications  include  (1)  the  Official  Records  of  the 
United  Nations  comprising  the  proceedings  of  the  General  Assembly, 
Security  Council,  Economic  and  Social  Council,  Trusteeship  Council, 
Disarmament  Commission,  and  the  early  U.N.  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission ;  important  reports  and  documents  submitted  to  these  bodies, 
and  resolutions  passed  by  them;  (2)  special  studies  prepared  by  the 
U.N.  Secretariat  describiDg  the  work  of  the  Organization  or  provid- 
ing data  of  concern  to  the  United  Nations;  for  example,  reports  on 
world  economy,  human  rights,  or  trust  territories;  (3)  periodicals 
covering  most  phases  of  U.N.  work;  (4)  the  Treaty  Series  listing 
all  registered  international  treaties  and  signatories  thereto. 

United  Nations  publications  and  audiovisual  materials  may  be  pur- 
chased from  the  Sales  Section,  United  Nations,  New  York,  N.Y. 
Selected  material  may  be  obtained  from  the  subagents  for  the  sale 
of  U.N.  publications  listed  in  the  following  pages.  The  annual  sales 
catalog,  entitled  United  Nations  Publications,  is  available  through 
most  subagents. 

Distinct  from  U.N.  publications  is  material  put  out  by  each  of  the 
Specialized  Agencies.  A  list  of  agents  for  the  sale  of  publications 
of  the  Specialized  Agencies  follows  this  explanatory  note.  Current 
U.N.  publications  and  documents  are  described  in  the  monthly  Index 
to  United  Nations  Documents. 

The  mimeographed  documents  of  the  various  organs  of  the  United 
Nations  may  be  purchased  at  annual  rates  from  the  Sales  Section, 
United  Nations,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Keference  collections  of  U.N.  publications  and  documents  and  the 
publications  of  selected  Specialized  Agencies  may  be  found  at  the 
Depository  Libraries  listed  on  the  following  pages.  Material  is  also 
available  at  many  other  school  and  public  libraries  and  in  the  libraries 
of  private  foundations  and  government  agencies  concerned  with 
international  affairs. 

An  excellent  point  of  departure  for  research  projects  on  U.N. 
activities  is  the  Yearbook  oj  the  United  Nations,  an  annual  publica- 
tion which  summarizes  the  work  of  the  Organization  and  its  related 
agencies  in  all  major  fields  and  provides  a  guide  to  fuller  documen- 
tation.   The  U.N.  publication  entitled  Everyman's  United  Nations 
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(Seventh  Edition,  October  1964)  is  a  concise  handbook  of  the  functions 
and  activities  of  the  United  Nations  and  its  related  agencies  during 
the  period  1945  to  the  end  of  1963. 

Material  on  U.S.  policy  toward  issues  before  the  United  Nations 
may  be  found  in  the  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  a  weekly  publication 
available  in  many  school  and  public  libraries,  which  prints  the  texts  of 
major  U.S.  statements  before  the  United  Nations,  selected  documents, 
and  interpretive  articles  on  U.N.  affairs.  Foreign  polic}^  highlights 
are  published  biweekly  in  a  State  Department  periodical  entitled 
Foreign  Policy  Briefs. 

The  Department  now  covers  U.S.  participation  in  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency  (previously  dealt  with  in  this  publication)  in 
an  annual  report,  the  latest  being  U.S.  Participation  in  the  Interna- 
tional Atomic  Energy  Agency:  Report  by  the  President  to  Congress 
for  the  year  1964  (Department  of  State  publication  7946). 

Another  very  useful  document  which  is  submitted  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  by  the  Secretary  of  State  and  released  as  a  House 
document  is  U.S.  Contributions  to  International  Organizations.  (The 
latest  in  this  series  is  the  13th  report,  89th  Congress,  1st  session.  House 
Document  No.  229.) 

From  time  to  time  the  Department  also  issues  publications  and 
pamphlets  dealing  with  international  organization  matters  of  interest 
to  the  United  States.  A  list  of  publications  is  available  upon  request 
to  the  Office  of  Media  Services,  Bureau  of  Public  Affairs,  Department 
of  State,  Washington,  D.C.,  20520. 

The  Department  of  State  Bulletin  (52  issues:  domestic  $10,  foreign 
$15,  single  copy  30^^),  Foreign  Policy  Briefs  (26  issues:  domestic  $1.25, 
foreign  $2.25),  and  aU  other  State  Department  publications  carrying  a 
price  line  may  be  purchased  from  the  U.S.  Government  Printing 
Office,  Washington,  D.C.,  20402.  Remittances  payable  to  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents  should  accompany  orders. 
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SALE  OF  PUBLICATIONS  AND  VISUAL  MATERIALS  OF  THE  UNITED 
NATIONS  AND  THE  SPECIALIZED  AGENCIES 

Publications  and  visual  materials  of  the  United  Nations,  the  In- 
ternational Court  of  Justice,  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization, 
and  the  World  Health  Organization  may  be  purchased  from  the  Sales 
Section,  United  Nations,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Publications  of  other  Specialized  Agencies  may  be  purchased  from: 

(IBRD)  Publications  Office 

International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development 
1818  H  Street  NW. 
Washington,  D.C. 

(ICAO)  International  Civil  Aviation  Organization 

International  Aviation  Building 
1080  University  Street 
Montreal,  Canada 

(IDA)  Publications  Office 

International  Development  Association 
1818  H  Street  NW. 
Washington,  D.C. 

(IPC)  Publications  Office 

International  Finance  Office 
1818  H  Street  NW. 
Washington,  D.C. 

(ILO)  International  Labor  Office 

917-15th  Street  NW. 
Washington,  D.C. 

(IMCO)  Inter- Governmental  Maritime  Consultative  Organization 

Chancery  House,  Chancery  Lane 
London,  W.C.  2,  England 

(IMF)  Publications  Office 

International  Monetary  Fund 
1850  H  Street  NW. 
Washington,  D.C. 

(ITU)  The  General  Secretariat 

International  Telecommunication  Union 
Place  des  Nations 
Geneva,  Switzerland 

(UNESCO)       UNESCO  Publications  Centre 

317  E.  34th  Street 

New  York,  N.Y. 
(UPU)  The  International  Bureau 

Universal  Postal  Union 

Case  Postale 

Bern  15,  Switzerland 
(WMO)  World  Meteorological  Organization 

41  Avenue  Giuseppe  Motta 

Geneva,  Switzerland 
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PUBLICATIONS  AND  VISUAL  MATERIALS 


California 

U.N.  Association  of  Los  Angeles 
5110  Wilshire  Blvd. 
Los  Angeles 

World  Affairs  Council  of  Northern 

California 
421  PoweU  St. 
San  Francisco 

Los  Angeles  World  Affairs  Council 
Mobil  Oil  Bldg. 
612  S.  Flower  St. 
Los  Angeles 

Connecticut 

World  Affairs  Center 
20  E.  State  St. 
Westport 

Illinois 

Ame  rican  Association  for  the  United 

Nations 
59  E.  Madison 
Chicago 

Chicago  Council  on  Foreign  Relations 
Pamphlet  Center,  116  S.  Michigai: 

Ave. 
Chicago 

Maryland 

UN  Association  of  Maryland 
1  W.  Mt.  Vernon  PI. 
Baltimore 

Massachusetts 

World  Affairs  Council 
10  Arlington  St. 
Boston 

UN  Information  Center 
World  Affairs  Council 
105  Newberry  St. 
Boston 


Minnesota 

Minnesota  UN  Association 
1124  Metropolitan  Bldg. 
Minneapolis 

Missouri 

St.  Louis  World  Affairs  Council 
418  Olive  St. 
St.  Louis 

New  Hampshire 

New  Hampshire  Council  on  World 

Affairs 
Commons  Bldg. 
Durham 

New  York 

World  Affairs  Center 

Book,  Pamphlet  and  Documents 

Department 
47th  St.  and  U.N.  Plaza 
New  York 

U.S.  Committee  for  one  UN 
375  Park  Ave. 
New  York 

American  Association  for  the  United 

Nations 
345  E.  46th  St. 
New  York 

Ohio 

Cincinnati  Council  on  World  Affairs 
Suite  1028 

Dixie  Terminal  Bldg. 
Cincinnati 

Council  on  World  Affairs 
922  Society  for  Savings  Bldg. 
Cleveland 

World  Affairs  Council  of  Toledo 

331  Security  Bldg. 

Toledo 
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Pennsylvania 

World  Affairs  Council  of  Philadelphia 
The  John  War  amaker  Store 
13th  and  Market  Sts. 
Philadelphia 

UN  Association  of  Pittsburgh 
131  N.  Bellefield  Ave. 
Pittsburgh 


Texas 

Dallas  Council  on  World  Affairs 

2419  Maple  Ave. 

Dallas 
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California 

University  of  California  General  Library 

Berkeley 
Los  Angeles  Public  Library 

Los  Angeles 
University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles 

Los  Angeles 
Stanford  University 

Stanford 
Colorado 

Denver  Public  Library 

Denver 
Connecticut 
Yale  University 

New  Haven 
District  of  Columbia 
Brookings  Institution 
Pan  American  Union 
Library  of  Congress 
Hawaii 

University  of  Hawaii 

Honolulu 
Illinois 

Library  of  International  Relations 

Chicago 
University  of  Chicago 

Chicago 
Northwestern  University 

Evanston 
Public  Library 

Rockford 
University  of  Illinois 

Urbana 
Louisiana 

Louisiana  State  University 

Baton  Rouge 
Maryland 

Johns  Hopkins  University 

Baltimore 
Massachusetts 
World  Peace  Foundation 

Boston 
Harvard  University 

Cambridge 
Michigan 

University  of  Michigan 
Ann  Arbor 
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Minnesota 

University  of  Minnesota 

Minneapolis 
Missouri 

St.  Louis  Public  Library 

St.  Louis 
New  Jersey 
Princeton  University 

Princeton 
New  York 
Cornell  University 

Ithaca 

Columbia  University  Law  Library 

New  York 
Council  on  Foreign  Relations,  Inc. 

New  York 
Institute  of  Aeronautical  Sciences 

New  York 
New  York  Public  Library 

New  York 
New  York  University 

New  York 
North  Carolina 

University  of  North  Carolina 

Chapel  Hill 
Ohio 

Cleveland  Public  Library 

Cleveland 
Pennsylvania 

University  of  Pennsylvania 

Philadelphia 
Rhode  Island 
Brown  University 

Providence 
Tennessee 

Joint  University  Libraries 

Nashville 
Texas 

University  of  Texas 

Austin 
Washington 

University  of  Washington 
Seattle 
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124  MEMBERS! 
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